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Consult “‘Contents*’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and state agencies, usually the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other federal and local 
agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the 
federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department 
of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless 
of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1969-74, 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1975. Unless otherwise indiéated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 19765. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forest Service, and the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. It is part of 
the technical assistance furnished to the Jackson County Soil and Water Con- 
servation District. The cost was shared by the Jackson County.Board of Super- 
visors. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping arid 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 

This soil survey is Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station soil report 
number 106. 


Cover: Grassed waterways help remove runoff safely and protect this 
area of strongly sloping Ava and Hickory soils from erosion, which is 
the major problem on about two-thirds of the cropland and 
pastureland in the county. 
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General Nature of the County 


PauL W. Ics, District Conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


This section gives general information about Jackson 
County. It describes the history and development of the 
county, the farming and industry, and the relief and cli- 
mate. 


History and Development 


Jackson County, named for Andrew Jackson, is located 
along the Mississippi River in southern Illinois. It com- 
prises about 605 square miles, or 387,200 acres. 

Because it is on the banks of the Mississippi River and 
near the confluence of the Big Muddy River, Grand 
eed was one of the first areas in the county to be set- 
tled. 

In 1807, 24 families were settled in what is now 
Jackson County. These settlers were farmers, and they 
hunted and fished. By 1810, coal was being mined near 
the banks of the Big Muddy River, and by 1814, salt was 
being manufactured from salt springs along the river. 

On January 10, 1816, Jackson County was formed out of 
Randolph County. When Illinois became a state in 1818, 
Jackson County was one of 15 counties in the new state. 

Brownsville was the county seat until 1843. In that 
year, Murphysboro, about 3 miles east of Brownsville, 
became the county seat. 

The construction of the Illinois Central Railroad in the 
mid-1850’s helped to establish Carbondale, DeSoto, Elk- 
ville, and Makanda. The railroad benefited the coal indus- 
try and helped to develop iron furnaces north of Grand 
Tower. Small towns began to spring up over much of the 
county; most of these were coal mining and farming com- 
munities (4). 

The center of activity shifted to Carbondale after the 
Second World War in response to the rapid growth of 
Southern Illinois University, which was established in 
1869. Today, the field of education provides the greatest 
source of employment in the county. 


At present there are eleven incorporated towns in the 
county. Carbondale and Murphysboro, with populations of 
22,816 and 10,013, are the two largest towns. The 1970 
census showed a total county population of 55,008 (5). 

Transportation facilities in the county include six state 
highways, one U.S. highway, two major railroads, and the 
Southern Illinois Airport, which is between Carbondale 
and Murphysboro. : 

The county’s economy is well distributed among 
agriculture, education, government, and industry. With 
the exception of educational services, wholesale-retail 
trade is the principal nonagricultural activity. 

Mineral resources include coal, limestone, sand, and 
gravel. Jackson County has about 712,794,000 tons of coal 
reserves, of which 392,036,700 tons can be strip mined (9). 

About three-fourths of the land is used for farming. 
Various farm products are grown in the county; the prin- 
cipal grain crops are soybeans, corn, and wheat. On the 
rolling hills, large amounts of forage are produced for 
beef and dairy cattle. Jackson County ranks second in the 
state in apple and peach production. Small fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and nuts are also commercially grown. 

Timber is an important resource in Jackson County. 
About 113,000 acres of timber is under private ownership 
(9), and most of the 40,000 acres of the Shawnee National 
Forest is woodland. . 

Two reservoirs, Kinkaid Lake, west of Murphysboro, 
and Cedar Lake, southwest of Carbondale, provide an 
abundance of high quality water for the county. 

Recreation facilities are one of the county’s greatest as- 
sets for economic growth. There are many scenic and 
historic spots, areas for excellent year-round hunting and 
fishing, and many hiking trails. Boating, swimming, and 
other water sports are big attractions throughout spring, 
summer, and fall. 


Relief, Physiography, and Drainage 


Three distinctive topographic regions can be defined in 
Jackson County. The elevation ranges from 330 to 850 


feet above sea level. ‘ 


2 SOIL SURVEY 


A wide, fertile flood plain lies between the Mississippi 
River and the rugged hilly area to the east. Bottom lands 
along the Mississippi and Big Muddy Rivers are nearly 
flat and are poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained. 
Levees along the Mississippi and Big Muddy Rivers pro- 
tect this area from hazardous river floods, but flooding 
beyond the levees prevents cropping or damages crops in 
some years. 

Adjacent to the flood plains are rocky bluffs and rough 
hills that are nearly vertical and occasionally rise more 
than 200 feet above the floor of the flood plain. These 
hills enter the northwestern corner of the county and 
form a band up to 8 miles wide as they approach 
diagonally to Murphysboro. South of Murphysboro they 
expand to fill nearly all the southeastern quarter of the 
county. 

The northeastern quarter of the county is dominantly 
flat. Most of the area was forested, but a few prairie 
islands occur throughout this area. This area consists of 
upland “claypan” soils and terrace soils. 

Jackson County drains into the Mississippi River 
through the Big Muddy River, whose main tributaries are 
the Little Muddy River and the Beaucoup, Kinkaid, 
Cedar, Crab Orchard, and Drury Creeks. The bottom 
lands along the Big Muddy River are generally poorly 
drained or somewhat poorly drained and are frequently 
flooded. A few areas are permanently swampy, but many 
of these have been drained in the past 10 years. 

The natural drainage in the rolling to rough upland is 
well developed. Rapid runoff results in serious soil ero- 
sion and causes small streams to flood the bottom lands 
after heavy rains. The water soon drains, however, leav- 
ing stream channels dry most of the time. 

Although the flat to undulating upland has drainage 
channels in all sections, it is not well drained. The land 
does not have sufficient slope for surface water to drain 
away, and the subsoil is too slowly pervious for water to 
drain through it. 


Climate 


Jackson County is cold in winter and hot in summer. 
Winter precipitation, frequently snow, results in a good 
accumulation of soil moisture by spring and minimizes 
drought during summer on most soils. Precipitation in a 
normal year generally is adequate for all crops that are 
adapted to the temperature and length of the growing 
season in the area. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation for 
the survey area, as recorded at Carbondale, Illinois, for 
the period 1951 to 1974. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
8 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 36 degrees F, and 
the average daily minimum temperature is 26 degrees. 
The lowest temperature on record, which occurred at 
Carbondale on February 2, 1951, is 22 degrees below zero. 
In summer the average temperature is 77 degrees, and 


the average daily maximum temperature is 89 degrees. 
The highest recorded temperature, which occurred on 
July 12, 1966, is 106 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 


‘to “heat units.” Beginning in spring, growing degree days 


aecumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (40 degrees F). The 
normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule single or 
successive plantings of a crop between the last freeze in 
spring and the first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 23 inches, or 55 per- 
cent, usually falls during the period April through Sep- 
tember, which includes the growing season for most 
crops. In 2 years out of 10, the April-September rainfall is 
less than 19 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the 
period of record was 5.77 inches at Carbondale on May 22, 
1957. About 53 thunderstorms occur each year, and about 
23 of these oceur in summer. 

Average seasonal snowfall is 12 inches. The greatest 
snow depth at any one time during the period of record 
was 12 inches. On the average, 6 days have at least 1 inch 
of snow on the ground, but the number of such days va- 
ries greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 80 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 75 percent in summer and 50 percent in 
winter. The prevailing direction of the wind is from the 
southwest. Average windspeed is highest, 11 miles per 
hour, in March. : 

Tornadoes and severe thunderstorms occur occasionally. 
These storms are usually local and of short duration and 
cause damage in a variable pattern. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils, They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. The 
soil series and the soil phase are the categories of soil 
classification most used in a local survey. 
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Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil se- 
ries. Except for different texture in the surface layer, all 
the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Soil series commonly are named for a 
town or geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Raddle and 
Hurst, for example, are the names of two soil series. All 
the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in characteristics. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
indicates a feature that affects management. For exam- 
ple, Hosmer silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes, is one of 
several phases within the Hosmer series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil mapping 
units. Some mapping units are made up of one kind of 
soil, others are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and 
a few have little or no soil material at all. Mapping units 
are discussed in the section “Soil Maps for Detailed 
Planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpreta- 
tions of their behavior are modified as necessary during 
the course of the survey. New interpretations are added 
to meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field ex- 
perience, and information available from state and local 
specialists. For example, data on crop yields under 
defined practices are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
useful to different groups of users, among them farmers, 
managers of rangeland and woodland, engineers, planners, 
developers and builders, homebuyers, and those seeking 
recreation. 


General Soil Map for Broad Land Use 
Planning 


CLIFFORD C. MILES, Soil Scientist, Soil Conservation Service, 
prepared this section. 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, the soil associations in the survey area. A 
soil association is a unique natural landscape that has a 
distinct pattern of soils and of relief and drainage fea- 
tures. It typically consists of one or more soils of major 
extent and some soils of minor extent. It is named for the 
major soils. The kinds of soil in one association can occur 
in other associations, but in a different pattern. : 

The map provides a broad perspective of the soils and 
landscapes in the survey area. It provides a basis for 
comparing the potential of large areas for general kinds 
of land use. Areas that are generally suitable for certain 
kinds of farming or other land uses can be identified on 
the map. Likewise, areas of soils having properties that 
are distinctly unfavorable for certain land uses can be 
located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soils in any one association ordinarily differ from 
place to place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other 
characteristics that affect their management. 

The soil associations in this survey area have been 
grouped into general kinds of landscapes for broad in- 
terpretative purposes. Each of the broad groups and the 
soil associations in the groups are described on the follow- 
ing pages. 


Dominantly nearly level to gently sloping 
soils that formed in alluvium on flood plains 


1. Belknap-Wakeland association 


Somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in water-laid 
silty sediment on tributary flood plains 


This association consists mainly of nearly level to very 
gently undulating soils on bottom lands along the main 
streams. It extends over approximately 12 percent, or 
45,090 acres, of the county. About 26 percent of the as- 
sociation is Belknap soils, 25 percent is Wakeland soils, 
and 49 percent is minor soils (fig. 1). 

Belknap and Wakeland soils are along streams and 
overflow channels on the bottom lands of the county. 
Belknap soils are generally on the broader or lower part 
of flood plains. Wakeland soils are on the upper part of 
the flood plains and on alluvial fans of local streams flow- 
ing out from the bluff area onto the Mississippi River 
bottom land. 

Belknap soils have 0 to 2 percent slopes and are 
somewhat poorly drained. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown and brown silt loam about 8 inches 
thick. The substratum to a depth of about 50 inches is 
strongly acid silt loam. It is mottled yellowish brown, 
grayish brown, and light brownish gray. Below this, it is 
light brownish gray and light gray silt loam that is firm 
and dense. Permeability is moderately slow to moderate, 
and the available water capacity is very high. 
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Wakeland soils have 0 to 2 percent slopes and are 
somewhat poorly drained. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The substratum to 
a depth of about 60 inches is slightly acid to neutral silt 
loam. It is mainly mottled brownish gray and light 
brownish gray. Permeability is moderate, and the availa- 
ble water capacity is very high. 

Minor soils include Okaw, Bonnie, Banlic, and Piopolis 
soils. Okaw soils are clayey and occur on benches along 
the Big Muddy and Little Muddy Rivers and along Beau- 
coup Creek. Bonnie and Piopolis soils are poorly drained 
and formed in silt loam and silty clay loam alluvium. Ban- 
lie soils are similar to Belknap soils except that they have 
a fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil and occur 
mainly on slight rises in the flood plains. 

Frequent flooding and seasonal wetness limit the use of 
the soils in. this association. Most areas along the Big 
Muddy and Little Muddy Rivers and along. Beaucoup 
Creek are wooded, but the higher, open areas of these 
soils are used for row crops. Soils along streams flowing 
north or west into the Big Muddy River are used for 
meadow, row crops, and woodland. Soils along the bluff 
areas west of the Big Muddy River are used for corn, 
soybeans, and wheat. If protected and drained, these soils 
are well suited to intensive cropping. Wetter areas are 
suitable for development of wetland wildlife habitat. Pro- 
tection from overflow and drainage of low-lying areas are 
the main concerns of management. 


2. Darwin-Medway-Cairo association 


Very poorly drained to somewhat poorly drained soils 
that formed in water-laid clayey or loamy sediment on 
the flood plain of the Mississippi River 


This association consists mainly of nearly level to slop- 
ing soils on broad flats, ridges, and knolls of the Missis- 
sippi River bottom land. It extends over approximately 8 
percent, or 29,850 acres, of the county. About 34 percent 
of the association is Darwin soils, 17 percent is Medway 
soils, 15 percent is Cairo soils, and 34 percent is minor 
soils (fig. 2). 

Darwin soils are on broad, nearly level areas or in 
depressions. Medway soils are on ridges or knolls along 
sloughs or overflow channels, and Cairo soils are on low 
ridges of intermediate terrain. 

Darwin soils have 0 to 2 percent slopes and are very 
poorly drained or poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is very dark gray silty clay about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 37 inches thick. It is mottled dark 
gray clay. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
dark gray silty clay. Permeability is very slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. 

Medway soils have 0 to 6 percent slopes and are 
somewhat poorly drained. Typically, the surface layer is 
very dark brown silty clay loam about 17 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 10 inches of dark brown heavy loam 
overlying 9 inches of mottled dark brown loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 61 inches is mottled brown 


and pale brown very fine sandy loam. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is high. 

Cairo soils have 0 to 3 percent slopes and are poorly 
drained. Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown heavy silty clay about 12 inches thick. The subsoil 
is about 88 inches thick. The upper part is mainly mottled 
grayish brown clay and dark grayish brown and dark yel- 
lowish brown silty clay. Below this is mainly grayish 
brown and dark yellowish brown heavy clay loam and 
loam. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
grayish brown loamy very fine sand. Permeability is very 
slow in the upper part of the subsoil and moderate in the 
lower part. 

Minor soils include Ware, Karnak, Gorham, and Bowdre 
soils. Ware and Bowdre soils are on ridges and knolls, and 
Karnak soils are in depressions and on broad flats. Gor- 
ham soils are on low ridges on intermediate terrain. 

Most areas of this association are used for growing 
corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and wheat. These soils are 
suited to intensive cropping. Overflow from backwaters, 
drainage of low-lying soils, and tilth of clayey soils are 
the main concerns of management. Soils that are not pro- 
tected by the levee are subject to flooding and to cutting 
and deposition. 


3. Jacob-Booker association 


Very poorly drained and poorly drained soils that formed 
in water-laid, acid clayey sediment on the flood plain of 
the Mississippi River 

This association consists of nearly level to depressional 
soils on the Mississippi River bottom land just west of 
the Big Muddy River. The association extends over ap- 
proximately 6 percent, or 23,100 acres, of the county. 
About 54 percent of the association is Jacob soils, 29 per- 
eent is Booker soils, and 17 percent is minor soils. 

Jacob and Booker soils are on broad flats of the Missis- 
sippi River bottom land. Most areas of the Booker soils 
oceur in the northwestern part of the association. 

Jacob soils have 0 to 2 percent slopes and are very 
poorly drained or poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark gray clay about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, 
about 46 inches thick, is gray clay underlain by olive gray 
clay. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
grayish brown clay. Permeability is very slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. 

Booker soils have 0 to 2 percent slopés and are very 
poorly drained or poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is very dark gray silty clay about 12 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 39 inches of mottled, very dark gray 
clay. The substratum to a depth of about 75 inches is mot- 
tled, dark gray clay. Permeability is very slow, and the 
available water capacity is low or moderate. 

Minor soils include Darwin, Karnak, and Cairo soils, 
which generally occur near the edges of the association or 
on slight rises. 

Much of this association is wooded. Cultivated areas, 
mainly in the northern and western parts of the associa- 
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tion, are suited to soybeans or grain sorghum. The root 
system of most crop plants is restricted by the clayey, 
acid soil. Overflow from backwaters, drainage, fertility, 
and tilth are the main concerns of management. These 
soils are well suited to the development of wetland wil- 
dlife habitat. 


Dominantly nearly level to moderately steep 
soils that formed in water-laid sediment on 
terraces 


4. Hurst-Colp-St. Charles association 


Somewhat poorly drained to well drained soils that 
formed in silty over clayey sediment or in silty sediment 
on terraces 


-This association consists mainly of nearly level to 
moderately steep soils on broad flats, ridges, and side 
slopes of terraces along the Big Muddy and Little Muddy 
Rivers and along Beaucoup Creek. It extends over ap- 
proximately 14 percent, or 52,325 acres, of the county. 
About 28 percent of the association is Hurst soils, 26 per- 
cent is Colp soils, 14 percent is St. Charles soils, and 32 
percent is minor soils (fig. 3). 

Hurst soils are on the more level flats and upper side 
slopes, and Colp and St. Charles soils are on ridges and 
side slopes. 

Hurst soils have slopes of 0 to 6 percent and are 
somewhat poorly drained. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is about 6 inches of light gray silt loam 
and 4 inches of light brownish gray silty clay loam. The 
subsoil, about 41 inches thick, is mainly mottled, brown 
silty clay and mottled, grayish brown heavy silty clay 
loam. The substratum to a depth of about 65 inches is 
grayish brown light silty clay. Permeability is very slow, 
and the available water capacity is moderate. 

Colp soils have 0 to 20 percent slopes and are 
moderately well drained. Typically, the surface layer is 
about 7 inches of dark grayish brown silt loam. The sub- 
surface layer is about 5 inches of light brownish gray silt 
loam. The subsoil is mainly mottled, yellowish brown silty 
clay that is underlain by light brownish gray silty clay to 
a depth of about 60 inches. Permeability is slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate or high. 

St. Charles soils have 2 to 7 percent slopes and are 
moderately well drained or well drained. Typically, the 
surface layer of a slightly eroded soil is about 7 inches of 
dark brown silt loam, and the subsurface layer is about 3 
inches of dark yellowish brown silt loam. The subsoil is 
about 45 inches thick. It is mainly dark yellowish brown 
silty clay loam that is underlain by light brownish gray 
silty clay loam. The substratum to a depth of 67 inches is 
grayish brown silty clay loam. Permeability is moderate, 
and the available water capacity is high. 

Minor soils include Okaw, Starks, Camden, Sexton, and 
Wakeland soils. Okaw soils are in broad, level areas as- 


sociated with Hurst soils. ,Starks,.Camden, and Sexton 
soils occur near terrace breaks along the Big Muddy and 
Little Muddy Rivers where sediments are more silty. 
Wakeland soils are on the narrow bottom lands that dis- 
sect the terraces. 

Corn, soybeans, wheat, and some meadow are com- 
monly grown on the soils of this association. Woodland is 
common on the steeper slopes and on some broad flats. 
St. Charles soils and the more silty soils are well suited to 
vegetables. Removing excess water from the nearly level 
areas and controlling erosion on the more sloping soils are 
the main concerns of management. 


5. Alvin-Camden association 


Well drained and moderately well drained soils that 
formed in sandy and silty sediment over loamy sediment 
on terraces. 


This association consists mainly of nearly level to 
moderately steep soils on plains, ridges, and side slopes of 
terraces along the Big Muddy River mainly between the 
towns of Murphysboro and DeSoto: It extends over ap- 
proximately 2 percent, or 8,120 acres, of the county. 
About 54 percent of the association is Alvin soils, 27 per- 
cent is Camden soils, and 19 percent is minor soils. 

Alvin and Camden soils are on similar landscapes, but 
Alvin soils generally occur nearer the terrace break. 

Alvin soils have 1 to 25 percent slopes and are well 
drained or moderately well drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark brown very fine sandy loam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is brown very fine sandy loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, about 38 inches thick, is 
mainly dark yellowish brown loam underlain by dark 
brown loam and fine sandy loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 64 inches is yellowish brown and light yel- 
lowish brown fine sand. Permeability is moderate or 
moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. 

Camden soils have 0 to 18 percent slopes and are well 
drained or moderately well drained. Typically, the surface 
layer of a slightly eroded area is dark brown silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil, about 56 inches thick, is 
mainly strong brown silty clay loam over strong brown 
and yellowish brown fine sandy loam. The substratum to 
a depth of about 76 inches is strong brown and yellowish 
brown loamy fine sand. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is high. 

Minor soils include Starks, St. Charles, and Colp soils. 
Starks soils are in the more level areas, St. Charles soils 
are mainly farther back from the terrace break, and Colp 
soils are on lower side slopes where more clayey sedi- 
ments occur. 

Corn, soybeans, wheat, and some meadow are com- 
monly grown. Much of this association is used for housing. 
The more level soils are well suited to vegetables. The 
substratum of the Alvin soils is a possible source of sand. 
Control of erosion on the more sloping soils is the main 
concern of management. 
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Dominantly nearly level to very steep soils 
that formed in loess, glacial drift, and 
material that weathered from bedrock on 
uplands 


6. Bluford-Ava-Wynoose association 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained soils that 
formed in loess or loess and loamy material on uplands 


This association consists mainly of nearly level to 
strongly sloping soils on broad, flat to undulating ridges, 
knolls, and side slopes on uplands in the northern part of 
the county. It extends over approximately 5 percent, or 
19,200 acrés, of the county. About 34 percent of the as- 
sociation is Bluford soils, 19 percent is Ava soils, 17 per- 
cent is Wynoose soils, and 30 percent is minor soils (fig. 
4). 

Bluford and Wynoose soils are on the more level ter- 
rain of drainage divides or at the head of drainageways. 
Ava soils are on ridgetops, knolls, and side slopes. 

Bluford soils have slopes of 0 to 7 percent and are 
somewhat poorly drained. Their surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer, about 10 inches thick, is brown and pale brown 
silt loam with yellowish brown mottles. The subsoil is 
about 54 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown, brown, 
and grayish brown silty clay loam and silty clay in the 
upper part and mottled brown, firm silt loam in the lower 
part. Permeability is moderate to slow, and the available 
water capacity is moderate or high. 

Ava soils have slopes of 2 to 18 percent and are 
moderately well drained: Their surface layer is dark 
brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
50 inches thick. The upper. part is brownish yellow heavy 
silt loam about 13 inches thick. The lower part is mottled 
strong brown and yellowish brown silty clay loam that 
grades to heavy silt loam. The substratum to a depth of 
about 68 inches is mottled dark brown silt loam. Permea- 
bility is moderately slow in the upper part and very slow 
in the lower part. The available water capacity is 
moderate. 

Wynoose soils have slopes of 0 to 2 percent and are 
poorly drained. Their surface layer is grayish brown silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is mottled 
light gray and light grayish brown silt loam about 9 
inches ‘thick. The subsoil is about 44 inches thick. It is 
mottled grayish brown silty clay in the upper 18 inches 
and is mottled grayish brown silty clay loam changing to 
mottled light brownish gray in the lower part. Permeabili- 
ty is very slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. 

Minor soils include Hickory, Hoyleton, Racoon, and 
Belknap soils. Hickory soils occur on side slopes in com- 
plex patterns with the Ava soils. Hoyleton soils are 
similar to Bluford soils but have a dark surface layer. 
Racoon soils are in low-lying areas, and they have a sur- 
face layer 2 to 3 feet thick. Belknap soils are on the small 
bottom lands that dissect the uplands. 


Soils of this association are used for growing corn, 
soybeans, grain sorghum, wheat, and meadow. Woodland 
is common on the steeper slopes and on the broader flats. 
Controlling erosion on the more sloping soils, draining the 
nearly level soils, improving fertility, and maintaining or 
improving tilth are the main concerns of management. 


7. Hosmer association 


Moderately well drained soils that formed in loess on 
uplands 


This association consists mainly of gently to strongly 
sloping soils on undulating ridgetops and side slopes on 
uplands. It extends over approximately 26 percent, or 
100,430 acres, of the county. About 54 percent of the as- 
sociation is Hosmer soils, and 46 percent is minor soils 
(fig. 5). 

Hosmer soils are on 1 gently sloping to sloping ridgetops 
and strongly sloping hillsides. 

Hosmer soils have slopes of 2 to 18 percent and are 
moderately well drained. Their surface layer is brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 41 inches 
thick. The upper part is strong brown light silty clay loam 
that grades to mottled yellowish brown heavy silt loam. 
The lower part of the subsoil, which has a very firm, com- 
pact zone, is about 27 inches thick. It is mottled dark yel- 
lowish brown and yellowish brown silty clay loam that 
grades to mottled dark yellowish brown and pale brown 
silt loam. The substratum to a depth of about 67 inches is 
mottled yellowish brown, firm silt loam. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part and very slow in the lower 
part. The available water capacity is moderate. 

Minor soils include Hickory, Neotoma, Stoy, Wellston, 
Alford, Wakeland, and Banlic soils. Hickory soils formed 
in glacial drift and occur on side slopes. Stoy soils are on 
the more level terrain of drainage divides or at the head 
of drainageways. Wellston soils are on.the steeper hill- 
sides and formed in loess and in material that weathered 
from bedrock. Alford soils are on high knolls, narrow 
ridgetops, and steep hillsides.. Alford soils lack the 
fragipan that is characteristic of Hosmer soils. Wakeland 
and Banlic soils formed in silty alluvium and are on flood 
plains. 

Soils of this association are used for cultivated crops, 
hay, pasture, and woodland. Many residences are in this 
association. Controlling erosion, improving fertility, and 
maintaining surface tilth are the main concerns of 
management. 


8. Hosmer-Wellston association 


Moderately well drained and well drained soils that 
formed in loess or loess and arin that weathered 
Srom bedrock on uplands 


This association consists mainly of gently sloping to 
very steep soils in hilly terrain on uplands in the 
southeast corner of the county. It extends over approxi- 
mately 2 percent, or 9,560 acres, of the county. About 56 
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percent of this association is Hosmer soils, 19 percent is 
Wellston soils, and 25 percent is minor soils. 

Hosmer soils are on sloping ridgetops and strongly 
sloping hillsides. Wellston soils are on strongly sloping to 
very steep hillsides. 

Hosmer soils have slopes of 2 to 18 percent and are 
moderately well drained. Their surface layer is brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 41 inches 
thick. The upper part is strong brown light silty clay loam 
that grades to mottled yellowish brown heavy silt loam. 
The lower part, which contains a very firm, compact zone, 
is mottled dark yellowish brown and yellowish brown 
silty clay loam that grades to mottled dark yellowish 
brown and pale brown silt loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 67 inches is mottled yellowish brown, firm 
silt loam. Permeability is moderate in the upper part and 
very slow in the lower part. The available water capacity 
is moderate. 

_ Wellston soils have slopes of 15 to 50 percent and are 
well drained. Their surface layer is dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 1 inch thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 44 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
heavy silt loam that grades to silty clay loam, and the 
lower part is strong brown heavy silt loam that grades to 
heavy loam. Fractured sandstone and siltstone are at a 
depth of 50 inches. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is high. 

Minor soils include Alford, Neotoma, and Belknap soils. 
Alford soils are on knolls, narrow ridgetops, and steep 
hillsides. Neotoma soils formed in material that 
weathered from bedrock. They have a channery or stony 
loam surface layer and a cobbly clay loam subsoil. Belk- 
nap soils are on the narrow bottom lands that dissect the 
uplands. 

The soils of this association are mainly used for 
meadow, woodland, and orchards. Grasses, forbs, and 
shrubs have replaced crops in a number of fields. Con- 
trasting relief and wooded slopes are common. Control of 
erosion, steepness of slope, and stoniness are the main 
concerns of management. 


9. Alford-Wellston association 


Well drained soils that formed in loess or loess and 
material that weathered from bedrock on uplands 


This association consists mainly of sloping to very steep 
soils on narrow ridgetops, side slopes, and hillsides along 
the bluff area adjacent to Mississippi River bottom lands 
and on Fountain Bluff. It extends over approximately 24 
percent, or 93,835 acres, of the county. About 60 percent 
of the association is Alford soils, 14 percent is Wellston 
soils, and 26 percent is minor soils. 

Alford soils are on ridgetops, side slopes, and hillsides, 
and Wellston soils are on hillsides. Slopes are generally 
long and dissected. 

Alford soils have slopes of 2 to 50 percent and are well 
drained. Their surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 


about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 58 inches thick. The 
upper part is strong brown silty clay loam. The lower 
part is brown silty clay loam that grades to brown heavy 
silt loam. Permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is high. 

Wellston soils have slopes of 15 to 50 barosnt and are 
well drained. Their surface layer is dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 1 inch thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 44 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
heavy silt loam that grades to silty clay loam. The lower 
part is strong brown heavy silt loam that grades to heavy 
loam. Fractured sandstone and siltstone are at a depth of 
about 50 inches. Permeability is moderate, and the availa- 
ble water capacity is high. 

Minor soils include Neotoma, Hickory, Hosmer, Burn- 
side, and Haymond soils. Neotoma soils formed in materi- 
al that weathered from bedrock. They have a channery or 
stony loam surface layer and a cobbly clay loam subsoil. 
Hickory soils formed in glacial drift and are on some 
lower side slopes. Hosmer soils are mainly at the head of 
drainageways or on foot slopes where surface runoff 
tends to collect. Burnside and Haymond soils are on the 
narrow bottom lands, which dissect the uplands. Also in 
this association are rock outcrops, which occur as narrow 
belts of boulders, ledges, or escarpments. 

Soils of this association are used mainly for woodland 
or meadow. Orchards and vegetable crops are grown in 
some areas. Grasses, forbs, and shrubs are growing on 
some previously cropped fields. Contrasting relief, 
wooded slopes, and rock formations are common. Many 
high linear ridgetops have scenic views. Controlling ero- 
sion and reducing sediment are the main concerns of 
management. Steep slopes and stoniness are major limita- 
tions. 


10. Orthents association 


Well drained soils that formed in loamy material on 
strip-mine spoil banks 


This association consists of disturbed soils and bedrock 
in spoil banks on strip-mine land. The spoil banks are 
mainly a series of rugged ridges and narrow depressions 
that extend over approximately 1 percent, or 5,690 acres, 
of the county. This association is in a belt west of State 
Route 51 and between the towns of DeSoto and Elkville. 
About 85 percent of this association is Orthents, and 15 
percent is water, mine dumps, and small areas of 
undisturbed soils (fig. 6). 

Orthents are gently sloping to very steep soils on 
ridges and side slopes and in narrow depressions of spoil 
banks. In some areas the ridge peaks have been struck 
off and partly leveled, and a few areas of recent strips 
have been leveled to grade. 

Orthents have slopes of 2 to 70 percent and are well 
drained. Typically, this soil material consists of brown 
stony loam mottled with gray in the upper 60 inches. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is moderate. 
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Many of the larger depressions and trenches have filled 
with water and formed ponds or lakes. Waste material 
separated from coal has been piled into several mine 
dumps. Small areas of undisturbed soil are enclosed by 
the spoil banks. 

Most areas of this association are idle and have sparse 
vegetation of grasses, forbs, and shrubs. The vegetation is 
generally inadequate for food, nesting, and escape cover 
for wildlife. A few areas are in woodland or pasture. The 
less sloping areas are suited to pasture, hayland, and, 
where stone content is low, to homesites. The ponds or 
lakes are a possible source of water for irrigation. Ero- 
sion and sedimentation, stoniness, and steepness of slopes 
are the main concerns of management. 


Soil Maps for Detailed Planning 


The kinds of soil (mapping units) shown on the detailed 
soil maps at the back of this publication are described in 
this section. The descriptions together with the soil maps 
can be useful in determining the potential of a soil and in 
managing it for food and fiber production; in planning 
land use and developing soil resources; and in enhancing, 
protecting, and preserving the environment. More infor- 
mation for each soil is given in the section “Use and 
Management of the Soils.” 

Preceding the name of each mapping unit is the symbol 
that identifies the unit on the detailed soil map. Each 
mapping unit description includes general facts about the 
soil and a brief description of the soil profile. In each 
description, the principal hazards and limitations are in- 
dicated and the management concerns and practices 
needed are discussed. 

A soil mapping unit represents an area on the land- 
scape and consists mostly of the soil or soils for which the 
unit is named. Most of the delineations shown on the 
detailed soil map at the back of this publication are 
phases of soil series. 

Most mapping units include small, scattered areas of 
soils other than those that appear in the name of the 
mapping unit. Some of these soils have properties that 
differ substantially from those of the dominant soil or 
soils and thus could significantly affect use and manage- 
ment of the mapping unit. The soils that are included in 
mapping are recognized in the description of each 
mapping unit. Some of the more unusual or strongly con- 
trasting soils that are included are identified by a special 
symbol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or no 
soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineated 
on the soil map and given descriptive names. Mine Dump 
is an example. Some of these areas are too small to be 
delineated and are identified by a special symbol on the 
soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each mapping 
unit are given in table 4, and additional information on 


properties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for 
many soil uses is given for each kind of soil in other ta- 
bles in this survey. (See “Summary of Tables.”) Many of 
the terms used in describing soils are defined in the Glos- 


sary. 


Soil Descriptions 


8A—Hoyleton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
nearly level to very gently sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on broad, slightly undulating ridgetops. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are rounded or irregular in 
shape and range from about 5 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
about 10 inches thick. It is pale brown and light yellowish 
brown silt loam with yellowish red mottles. The subsoil is 
about 41 inches thick. In the upper 4 inches it is mixed 
red and brown light silty clay with thick grayish brown 
films on faces of peds. Below that, it is about 11 inches of 
mottled grayish brown heavy silty clay loam. Next, it is 
12 inches of mottled grayish brown silty clay loam. The 
lower part of the subsoil, which extends to a depth of 60 
inches, is yellowish brown silt loam mottled with light 
brownish gray. In some areas the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small mine-sink 
areas and small areas of the poorly drained Wynoose 
soils. Also included are areas that are mildly alkaline in 
the lower part of the subsoil. Inclusions make up about 10 
percent of this mapping unit. 

Water and air move slowly through this soil, and sur- 
face runoff in cultivated areas is slow. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid in the upper part of the subsoil to 
neutral in the lower part, and it varies in the surface 
layer because of local liming practices. The surface layer 
is friable and easily tilled. Seasonal wetness restricts 
growth in some years. Organic-matter content is medium, 
and the available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees; fair 
potential for recreational use; fair to good potential for 
wildlife habitat and for vegetables and some small fruits; 
and poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Seasonal 
wetness is the main concern of management, and surface 
drainage is needed to improve productivity. Shallow 
ditches are used to provide drainage. The choice of plants 
and the time for tillage are affected by wetness in areas 
not adequately drained. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay, but the choice of 
plants is limited by wetness and potential frost heave. 
Shallow ditching can drain excess surface water to reduce 
the hazards. Restricted use during wet periods helps keep 
the pasture and soil in good condition. 

Many vegetables and small fruits grow well on this soil 
if drainage is provided and fertilizers are added as 
needed. 
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Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic material helps improve fertility and in- 
crease water intake. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
because of the wetness hazard, shrink-swell potential, and 
frost action. Sewage lagoons will function properly for 
onsite waste disposal. Excess water can be removed by 
shailow ditching and proper grading. Footings and footing 
drain tile should be installed at the proper depth to over- 
come frost action and wetness problems. Capability sub- 
class IIw; woodland suitability subclass 30. 

3B2—Hoyleton silt loam, 3 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. This gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil 
ison knolls and on side slopes along drainageways. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are rounded or elongated and 
range from about 5 to 150 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is 6 inches of very dark 
grayish brown silt loam with some yellowish brown and 
yellowish red silty clay loam subsoil intermixed. It ranges 
from 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 40 inches 
thick. The upper part is mixed yellowish red and grayish 
brown light silty clay; the middle part is about 20 inches 
of mixed yellowish brown and gray silty clay loam; and 
the lower part is mottled, yellowish brown silt loam. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is mottled 
brown silt loam. In some places the surface layer is not 
mixed with subsoil material and is underlain by a thin 
layer of pale brown silt loam. In other places the subsoil 
is thicker and contains more clay in the upper part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small mine sinks 
and areas that are severely eroded. Some areas are mildly 
to moderately alkaline in the middle and lower parts of 
the subsoil. Also included are areas of this Hoyleton soil 
along drainageways with slopes that range to about 10 
percent and a few small areas of alluvial soils along the 
bottom of the drainageways. Inclusions make up about 10 
percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff is medium. Reaction ranges from ex- 


tremely acid in the upper part of the subsoil to neutral in’ 


the lower part, and it varies in the surface layer because 
of local liming practices. The surface layer is friable to 
firm and slightly difficult to plow. It has a tendency to 
crust or puddle after hard rains because of the increase in 
clay content. Organic-matter content is medium, and 
available water capacity is high. The higher subsoil reac- 
tion is caused by an increase of sodium, which reduces 
rooting depth and limits water uptake. 

‘ Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops and good potential for hay, 
pasture, and trees. It has fair potential for recreational 
uses, fair to good potential for wildlife, and poor to fair 
potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, and 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. There is a 
hazard of erosion if this soil is cultivated. Minimum til- 
lage, winter cover crops, and grassed waterways help 
prevent excessive soil loss. Surface crusting can be 


reduced by returning crop residue to the soil or by adding 
organic material. The effective rooting depth is limited 
because of increased Sodium content in the subsoil, and 
yields are likely to be reduced because of a lack of water. 

Grasses and legumes grow well on this soil and are ef- 
fective in controlling erosion. Wetness limits the choice of 
plants, and winter damage by frost heave is likely. 
Ditches should be used to remove excess water, and 
plants tolerant to seasonal wetness should be selected to 
reduce winter damage. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite waste disposal. Seasonal wetness, permeability, 
and potential frost action limit use. Proper installation of 
footings and installing footing drain tile reduce wetness 
and frost heave. Sewage lagoons function satisfactorily in 
the less sloping areas if properly installed. Capability sub- 
class IIe; woodland suitability subclass 30. 

8E—Hickory silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep and steep, moderately well drained or 
well drained soil is on side slopes just above bottom lands 
or along drainageways: near bottom lands. Individual 
areas vary from irregular to long and narrow in shape, 
and they range in size from 2 to about 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 2 inches thick, and the subsurface layer is 
brown silt loam 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 51 
inches thick. It is yellowish brown, strong brown, and pale 
brown, firm clay loam with mottles in the lower part. The 
substratum to a depth of about 62 inches is pale brown 
loam. In some places the subsoil is thicker. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small severely 
eroded areas. At the base of some slopes or at the heads 
of drainageways, some areas of the more stony Wellston 
soils are included and in a. few areas there are rock out- 
crops. Many areas on the upper parts of slopes include 
the associated Hosmer, Ava, or Alford soils. Inclusions oc- 
cupy 5 to 15 percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction changes, 
with depth, from extremely acid to neutral in the subsoil. 
Organic-matter content is low. The surface layer is fria- 
ble. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are in pasture or woodland. This 
soil has good potential for these uses. It has good to poor 
potential for wildlife and recreational uses and fair to 
poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to pasture, but establishing a pasture 
on these steep slopes is difficult. Seeding should be on the 
contour where practical, and fertilizers should be added 
according to soil tests. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and timely deferment of grazing during rainy 
periods help to keep the pasture and the soil in good con- 
dition. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and many areas remain 
in woodland. Management problems are plant competition, 
erosion, and equipment limitations. Proper site prepara- 
tion controls initial plant competition, and spraying con- 
trols subsequent growth. Mechanical planting should be 
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on the contour. Steeper areas need to be hand planted 
because of limitations to use of equipment. 

This soil is generally unsuitable for building site 
development or for onsite waste disposal systems because 
of the steep slopes. Erosion is a severe hazard if the soil 
is left exposed and bare during site development. 
Establishing and maintaining vegetative cover are diffi- 
cult but can! be achieved through proper fertilizing, 
seeding, mulching, and shaping of the slopes. Capability 
subclass Vle; woodland suitability subclass Ir. 

“8E3—Hickory soils, 15 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. These moderately steep and steep, moderately 
well drained or well drained soils are on side slopes just 
above bottom! lands or along sides of drainageways. In- 
dividual areas, are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 
50 acres in size. 

The surface layer is yellowish brown loam, heavy silt 
loam, or clay loam about 5 inches thick and consists 
primarily of subsoil material mixed in by plowing. The 
subsoil is about 45 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and 
strong brown, firm clay loam with mottles in the lower 
part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is pale 
brown loam. In-some places that have not been plowed or 
that have remained wooded, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown or brown silt loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas 
where slopes iare less than 15 percent and some areas 
that have not been eroded so severely. Hosmer, Ava, and 
Alford soils are commonly included on the upper parts of 
slopes and where they are in similar positions on the 
landscape as Hickory soils. At the base of some slopes or 
at the head of some drainageways, small areas of the 
more stony Wellston soils are included. In areas where 
glacial deposits are thin, mixing with local bedrock has 
resulted in textures ranging from sandy loam to silty 
clay. A few gullied areas are also included. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction in the 
subsoil changes with depth from extremely acid to 
neutral. Organic-matter content is very low. The surface 
layer is firm;:and difficult to till when wet. Available 
water capacity, is high. 

Most areas lof these soils are pastured or are brushy, 
idle land. A few of the less sloping areas are planted to 
small grains and hay. The soils have fair potential for 
pasture, good potential for woodland, and poor potential 
for most engineering uses. 

These soils are not suited to crops, but small grains and 
hay can be grown occasionally in the moderately steep 
areas, Controlling erosion, improving tilth, and improving 
fertility are management problems. Minimum tillage and 
contour farming limit erosion. Returning crop residue to 
the soil or adding orgariic matter improves fertility, 
reduces crusting, and promotes soil structure. 

This soil is suited to pasture, but establishing a pasture 
on these severely eroded slopes is difficult. Preparation 
for seeding is inot easy because of poor tilth and worka- 
bility of the soil. Seeding should be on the contour, and 


fertilizer should be added according to tests. The pasture 
should be allowed sufficient time to establish, and it 
should not be overgrazed or grazed when the soil is too 
wet. 

These soils are well suited to trees. Plant competition, 
erosion, and equipment limitations are management 
problems in the steeper areas. Proper site preparation 
will control initial plant competition, and spraying will 
control subsequent growth. Mechanical planting should be 
on the contour to help limit erosion. The steeper slopes 
need to be hand planted. 

These soils are generally unsuitable for building site 
development or for onsite waste disposal systems because 
of the steep slopes and erosion potential. Capability sub- 
class VIe; woodland suitability subclass Ir. 

8G—Hickory silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. This 
very steep, moderately well drained or well drained soil is 
on side slopes along drainageways or just above bottom 
lands. Individual areas are mostly long and narrow, but 
some are irregular in shape. They range in size from 4 to 
about 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 2 inches thick, and the subsurface layer is 
brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
50 inches thick. It is yellowish brown or strong brown, 
firm clay loam with mottles in the lower part. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 60 inches is pale brown loam. 
In some places, the subsurface layer ranges to about 10 
inches thick. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small severely 
eroded areas. A few areas have rock outcrops at the head 
of drainageways or at the base of slopes. In areas of thin 
glacial deposits, local bedrock content is high and subsoil 
textures range from sandy loam to silty clay. A few areas 
of the more stony Wellston soils are included at the base 
of some slopes or at the head of drainageways. Many 
areas include silty Hosmer or Alford soils that are as- 
sociated on the landscape. They are on the upper parts of 
slopes and occupy about 10 percent of this mapping unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction in the 
subsoil grades with depth from extremely acid to neutral. 
Organic-matter content is low. The surface layer is fria- 
ble. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are wooded, and a few are 
pastured. The soil has fair to good potential for woodland, 
poor to good potential for recreation and wildlife, and 
poor potential for most other uses. ° 

This soil is best suited to trees because of very steep 
slopes. Management problems include a severe erosion 
hazard and equipment limitation. Erosion can be con- 
trolled if maximum cover is maintained by selective 
cutting and careful equipment use. 

This soil provides excellent sites for ponds and lakes. It 
is generally fair for embankment use. Areas shallow to 
bedrock or containing large amounts of local sandstone or 
shale need to be carefully investigated. Cuts or borrow 
areas erode rapidly but can be stabilized by proper fer- 
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tilization, seeding, mulching, and shaping. Capability sub- 
class VIIe; woodland suitability subelass 1r. 

12—Wynoose silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on broad drainage divides in the upland till 
plain area of the county. Individual areas of these 
“elaypan” soils are irregular in shape and range from 2 to 
several hundred acres in size. ; 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. It has many fine iron-manganese 
concretions (buckshot). The subsurface layer, 9 inches 
thick, is light gray and light grayish brown silt loam with 
yellowish brown mottles. The subsoil is about 44 inches 
thick. The upper 18 inches of the subsoil is grayish brown 
silty clay with yellowish brown mottles. The next 26 
inches is grayish brown silty clay loam with yellowish 
brown mottles. In some places the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown or dark grayish brown and the upper 
part of the subsoil has red mottles. The lower part of the 
subsoil in places has a reaction of neutral or mildly al- 
kaline. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Bluford and Hoyleton soils. 
They occupy slightly higher positions on the landscape 
near slope breaks or narrow finger ridges between lateral 
drainageways. They make up about 5 percent of the unit. 
Also included are small depressions or mine sinks, some 
of which are ponded or remain wetter than the surround- 
ing area. 


Water and air move through this soil very slowly, and 


surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction ranges from 
extremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil and varies 
widely in the surface layer as a result of local liming 
practices. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled. Or- 
ganic-matter content. is low, and the surface layer crusts 
over or puddles after hard rains. Available water capacity 
is moderate and not. sufficient for optimum growth during 
some growing seasons. , 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and 
trees; poor potential for recreation uses because of wet- 
ness; fair to good potential for wildlife use; and poor 
potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, milo, and small 
grains. Soil wetness is the main problem to overcome to 
improve this poorly drained soil. It limits plant suitability 
and affects the time of tilling and harvesting. It ean be 
reduced by shallow ditching and land leveling. Surface 
crusting and compaction is a secondary problem that can 
be reduced by minimum tillage, crop rotation, and incor- 
porating organic matter into the surface layer. Low fer- 
tility is also a problem. It can be overcome by crop rota- 
tion and fertilizing. 

This soil is suited to pasture or hay if there is adequate 
surface drainage. Wetness limits the choice of plants and 
the period of grazing or cutting, and it increases winter- 
kill damage. Ditching and land leveling to remove excess 
water are helpful in reducing the problem. 


This soil is suited to trees that can tolerate wetness. 
The main management problem is controlling competing 
vegetation. This can be done by site preparation, spray- 
ing, cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, 
brush, or trees. 

This soil is well suited to wetland wildlife. Wildlife 
areas could center around mine-sink areas, some of which 
pond water for extended periods. Wetland wildlife and 
wetland plants do well around these and other areas of 
this soil. 

- Most engineering uses of this soil are hampered by 
seasonal wetness, high clay content, high volume change 
on wetting or drying of upper subsoil material, and very 
slow permeability. These problems are not easy to over- 
come, and the soil remains difficult to work. Sewage 
lagoons and excavated ponds are uses that are well suited 
to this soil. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suitability 
subclass 4w. 

13A—Bluford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad, un- 
dulating ridgetops or just above the head of 
drainageways. Individual areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 2 to about 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 10 
inches thick, is brown and pale brown silt loam with yel- 
lowish brown mottles. The subsoil is about 54 ‘inches 
thick. The upper 11 inches of the subsoil is dark yellowish 
brown and yellowish brown silty clay loam and silty clay; 
the next 17 inches is brown and grayish brown silty clay 
loam with yellowish brown mottles; and the lower 26 
inches is brown, firm and slightly brittle silt loam with 
light brownish gray mottles. In some places the surface 
layer has not been mixed by plowing and is thinner. Some 
areas have a neutral reaction in the lower part of the sub- 
soil. 0 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Wynoose soils. They oceupy slight 
depressions on the landscape. Mine sinks are also included 
and some are ponded for extended periods and cause the 
surrounding area to remain wet. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate to 
slow rate, and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil and va- 
ries widely in the surface layer as a result of local liming 
practices. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled. Or- 
ganic-matter content is low, and the surface layer crusts 
over or puddles after hard rains. The subsurface layer 
restricts root growth and water movement because of its 
platy structure, which results in droughtiness. Available 
water capacity is moderate to high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and 
trees; fair potential for recreational uses; fair to good 
potential for wildlife; and fair to poor potential for most 
engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and 
wheat. Soil wetness is the main problem to overcome to 
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improve this soil. It can be reduced by shallow surface 
ditching and land leveling. Crusting and compaction of the 
surface layer and poor penetration of the subsurface 
layer by both roots and water are additional management 
problems. These problems can be reduced by minimum 
tillage, crop rotation, and incorporating organic matter 
into the surface layer. Chisel plowing and deep plowing to 
mix the surface and subsurface layers help disrupt the 
platiness of the subsurface layer. 

This soil is suited to hay or pasture if there is adequate 
surface drainage. Wetness limits the choice of plants and 
the period of cutting or grazing, and it increases winter- 
kill damage. Overgrazing or cutting when the soil is too 
wet causes surface compaction. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and timely deferment of grazing or 
cutting during wet periods help to keep the pasture or 
hay and soil in. good condition. © 

This soil is well suited to trees, and some areas remain 
in timber. There are no major limitations to this use, ex- 
cept that during wet periods some equipment cannot be 
adequately used. Competing vegetation should be con- 
trolled by site preparation, spraying, cutting, or girdling 
to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 

This soil is' suited to wildlife use, especially around 
mine-sink areas, some of which pond water for extended 
periods. These areas are best developed for wetland 
plants and wildlife. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or to waste disposal systems in absorption fields because 
of shrink-swell, slow permeability, and wetness. Sewage 
lagoons function properly and are a good alternative to 
septic tank absorption fields. Installing footing tile and 
placing footings at a proper depth reduce wetness and 
shrink-swell. Unless properly banked and ditched, local 
streets and roads will be damaged by frost action and 
shrink-swell. Capability subclass IIw; woodland suitability 
subclass 30, 

13B—Bluford silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on narrow 
to broad ridgetops, side slopes, and foot slopes and at the 
head of drainageways. Individual areas of this unit are ir- 
regular in shape and range from 2 to about 150 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 5 
inches thick, is pale brown silt loam with yellowish brown 
mottles. The subsoil is about 54 inches thick. The upper 
11 inches of the subsoil is dark yellowish brown and yel- 
lowish brown silty clay loam and silty clay; the next 17 
inches is brown and grayish brown silty clay loam with 
yellowish brown mottles; and the lower 26 inches is 
brown, firm and slightly brittle silt loam with light 
brownish gray mottles. In some places the surface layer 
has not been mixed by plowing and is thinner. In some 
places the upper part of the subsoil contains less clay and 
lacks silty clay or heavy silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is severely eroded. The soil has a silty clay loam 


surface layer that is difficult to work. Also included are 
areas of a soil, at the head of drainageways or on side 
slopes, that has a surface layer, 4 to 8 inches thick, that 
contains some subsoil material. This soil makes up 2 to 5 
percent of this mapping unit. Mine sinks are also included 
and some are’ ponded for extended periods, causing the 
surrounding area to remain wet. 

Water and air move through this soil slowly, and sur- 
face runoff is medium. Reaction ranges from extremely 
acid to medium acid in the subsoil and varies widely in 
the surface layer as a result of local liming practices. The 
surface layer is friable and easily tilled where not eroded. 
Organic-matter content is low, and the surface layer 
crusts over or puddles after hard rains. The platiness of 
the subsurface layer restricts root growth and downward 
water movement and results in droughtiness. Available 
water capacity is moderate to high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture and 
trees; fair potential for recreational use; fair to good 
potential for most wildlife; and fair to poor potential for 
most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and 
wheat. If this soil is used for cultivated crops, there is a 
hazard of erosion. Minimum tillage, winter cover crops, 
and grassed waterways help prevent excessive soil loss. 
Crusting and compaction of the surface layer and poor 
penetration of the subsurface layer by both roots and 
water are additional management problems that can be 
reduced by crop rotation and incorporating organic 
matter into the surface layer. Disrupting the platiness of 
the subsurface layer by deep tillage or chisel plowing in- 
creases the downward movement of water and root 
growth. 

The use of this soil for hay or pasture is also effective 
in controlling erosion. Overgrazing or cutting when the 
soil is wet causes surface compaction and increases ru- 
noff. Timely deferment of grazing or cutting during wet 
periods helps keep the pasture or hay and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and a few areas remain 
in native hardwoods. There are no serious hazards after 
an adequate stand of trees is established to limit erosion. 

This soil is suited to wildlife, especially around mine- 
sink areas, some of which are ponded for extended 
periods. These areas, although small, can best be 
developed for wetland plants and wildlife. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or to waste disposal in absorption fields because of 
shrink-swell, slow permeability, and wetness. Sewage 
lagoons installed in the less sloping areas of this soil are a 
good alternative to septic-tank filter fields. Installing 
footing tile and placing footings at a proper depth reduce 
wetness and shrink-swell. Local streets and roads should 
be banked and properly ditched to remove excess water 
and to reduce damage from shrink-swell and frost action. 
Capability subclass IIe; woodland suitability subclass 30. 
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14B—Ava silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This gently 
sloping, moderately well drained soil is on ridgetops, 
knolls, and short, uneven side slopes along drainageways. 
Individual areas of this unit are irregular in shape and 
range from 2 to about 30 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. It ranges from 5 to 9 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The subsoil is about 50 
inches thick. The upper part is brownish yellow heavy silt 
loam about 13 inches thick. The lower part is 3 inches of 
strong brown light silty clay loam with thick coatings of 
light gray, 16 inches of mottled yellowish brown silty clay 
loam grading to mottled strong brown heavy silt loam, 9 
inches of firm and dense, mottled strong brown heavy silt 
loam, and 9 inches of firm and dense, mottled strong 
brown silt loam. The substratum to a depth of about 68 
inches is mottled dark brown silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
somewhat poorly drained Bluford soils at the head of 
drainageways and on the ridgetops just above 
drainageways. They make up 5.to 10 percent of this 
mapping unit. Also included are a few severely eroded 
areas, a few small areas of poorly drained Wynoose soils, 
and a few mine sinks. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderately 
slow rate in the upper part of the subsoil and at a very 
slow rate in the lower part. Surface runoff is medium. 
Reaction ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid in 
the subsoil and varies widely in the surface layer as a 
result of local liming practices. The surface layer is fria- 
ble and easily tilled but tends to crust or puddle after 
hard rains, especially in areas where the plow layer con- 
tains subsoil material. Organic-matter content is low. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Root development 
is restricted below a depth of about 39 inches by Hae 
dense, compact silty material. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture and 
trees; fair to good potential for most recreation and wil- 
dlife uses; and fair to poor potential for most: engineering 
uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and grass and legumes grown for hay and 
pasture. If the soil is used for crops, there is a hazard of 
erosion. Minimum tillage, winter cover crops, crop rota- 
tion, and grassed waterways help prevent excessive soil 
loss. In a few areas slopes are long enough and smooth 
enough to be terraced or farmed on the contour. Return- 
ing crop residue to the surface or regularly adding other 
organic material helps to improve fertility, reduce crust- 
ing, and increase water intake. 

The use of the soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Proper stocking rates, crop rotation, 
restricted use during wet periods, and clipping help main- 
tain the pasture and keep the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and a few areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Tree seeds, cuttings, and seedlings sur- 
vive and grow well if competing vegetation is controlled 


or removed through proper site preparation, spraying, 
cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is suitable for building site development if 
proper design and installation procedures are used. These 
include installing footing drains and placing the footings 
below the depth of frost action. Very slow permeability in 
the lower part of the subsoil is a problem for septic-tank 
absorption fields. The soil is suitable for sewage lagoons 
if slope is considered in the design. Proper grading and 
banking of streets and roads help increase stability of 
slopes and reduce the effects of frost action. The more 
sloping areas along drainageways provide good water 
storage sites, but dams must be constructed carefully to 
increase soil strength. Capability subclass Ile; woodland 
suitability subclass 20. 

14C3—Ava silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This sloping, moderately well drained 
soil is on short, uneven side slopes along drainageways. 
Individual areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
rarige from 2 to about 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown light 
silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. It ranges from 2 to 
about 5 inches thick over most of the area. The subsoil is 
about 40 inches thick. In the upper 4 inches it is yellowish 
brown silty clay loam; the next 15 inches is dark brown 
silty clay loam with grayish brown mottles; and the lower 
21 inches is mixed brown and grayish brown silt loam 
that is firm and brittle. The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is dark brown and pinkish gray silt loam. 
In some places that are not severely eroded, the surface 
layer is dark brown silt loam about 7 inches thick and is 
mixed with some of the yellowish brown subsoil. In tim- 
bered areas, the surface layer is not mixed with the sub- 
soil and is underlain by a subsurface layer about 3 inches 
thick. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas, at 
the head of drainageways, of the somewhat poorly 
drained Bluford soils and, at the base of some slopes, 
areas of the moderately well drained Hickory soils. Also 
included is recent silty colluvial material that washed 
from the surrounding slopes. Inclusions make up 10 to 15 
percent of the acreage. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderately 
slow rate in the upper part of the subsoil and at a very 
slow rate in the lower part. Surface runoff is rapid. Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid and va- 
ries widely in the surface layer as a result of local liming 
practices. The surface layer is firm and difficult to work 
into an adequate seedbed because it mostly consists of 
the more clayey subsoil. Clods form if the soil is worked 
when wet, and the soil crusts or puddles after hard rains. 
Organic-matter content is very low, and available water 
capacity is moderate. Root development is restricted 
below a depth of about 2 feet by dense, compact silty 
material. 

Most areas are farmed. This soil has poor to fair poten- 
tial for cultivated crops and fair to good potential for hay, 
pasture, and trees. It has poor to good potential for 
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recreation uses, fair to good potential for most wildlife 
uses, and poor to fair potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops and small grain 
only in rotation with grass and legumes. If this soil is 
used for crops, there is a hazard of further erosion. 
Returning crop residue to the surface or regularly adding 
organic material helps to improve fertility, reduce crust- 
ing, and increase water intake. In a few areas slopes are 
smooth enough ‘to farm on the contour or be stripcropped. 

This soil is best suited to grasses and legumes grown 
for hay or pasture. Grass and legume seeds can be sown 
in a nurse crop of small grain to help establish stands. 
Vegetative cover should be kept in good condition by 
using proper stocking rates, timely cutting and grazing, 
and restricting ‘use during wet periods. 

This eroded unit can also be well protected from ero- 
sion by trees. Some small, less eroded areas remain in na- 
tive hardwoods that have a fair growth rate. There is 
some erosion hazard when crops are established, but this 
can be controlled by planting on the contour and by keep- 
ing crop residue on the surface. Competing vegetation can 
be controlled by mowing, spraying, or proper site 
preparation. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite waste disposal because it has strong slopes and 
slow permeability in the lower part of the subsoil. Most 
building sites require cutting and filling; differential set- 
tlement is a problem on such sites. This unit provides 
good sites foriwater storage, but careful construction of 
the dam is necessary to increase soil strength and stabili- 
ty. Capability subclass IVe; woodland suitability subclass 
20. 

W— Darwini silty clay. This nearly level, poorly 
drained or very poorly drained soil is on broad flats and 
in narrow depressions and sloughs on bottom lands. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in 
shape and range from 20 to more than 1,000 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray silty clay 
about 11 inehes thick. The subsoil is about 37 inches thick. 
It is dark gray silty clay and clay with prominent, dark 
brown mottles. The substratum to a depth of about 60 
inches is dark gray silty clay and clay. In some places the 
dark surface layer is only about 7 inches thick, the sub- 
stratum is clay loam, loam, or sandy loam, or the subsoil 
is strongly acid. 

Included in mapping are small areas of sandy overwash 
and small wet areas of this Darwin soil that are ponded 
for extended periods in cutoffs, sloughs, and channels. In- 
clusions make up 2 to 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the surface 
layer and subsoil. The surface layer is very hard when 
dry and very sticky when wet. Clods form if this soil is 
worked when :wet. Organic-matter content is medium, and 
available water eapacity is moderate. Root development is 
restricted in ‘most years by a fluctuating water level. 
Shrink-swell potential is very high, and wide cracks 


develop during dry periods. In some years, the choice of 
plants is restricted by overflow. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops and poor to fair potential 
for hay, pasture, and trees. It has good potential for wet- 
land wildlife and poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and some specialty crops, such as sunflowers 
and pumpkins, if the wetness hazard is controlled. Shal- 
low ditches at frequent intervals and land leveling are 
commonly used to reduce wetness in the surface layer. 
Because of very slow permeability, subsurface tile do not 
function satisfactorily unless very closely spaced. Surface 
tilth is poor but can be improved by fall plowing, by 
providing drainage, by incorporating crop residues into 
the surface layer, and by practicing minimum tillage to 
reduce compaction. 

Hay and pasture can be grown on this soil if adequate 
drainage is provided. Wetness-tolerant grasses and 
legumes should be favored. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil has serious limitations for building site 
development and for onsite waste disposal. It has a water 
level that is at or within 2 feet of the surface during wet 
periods. Because of the very slow movement of water 
through this soil, it is difficult to drain adequately. 
Shrink-swell potential is very high. Flooding or ponding 
for extended periods also restricts use. Most areas can be 
protected from flooding by levees and dikes. One favora- 
ble use of this soil is for water reservoirs, and some cat- 
fish ponds have been developed on this soil. Capability 
subclass IIIw; woodland suitability subclass 3w. 

71+—Darwin silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained or very poorly drained soil is on flats and in 
depressions and narrow drainageways on bottom lands. 
Individual areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
range from 5 to about 300 acres in size. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 14 inches thick. It 
ranges from 8 to 20 inches over most of the area. The 
lower part of the surface layer is very dark gray silty 
clay about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is about 37 inches 
thick. It is dark gray clay with prominent, dark brown 
mottles. The substratum to:a depth of about 74 inches is 
dark gray silty clay. In some places the surface layer is 
silty clay loam, loam, or clay loam and the surface color is 
dark grayish brown or brown. 

Included in mapping near the levee are areas of sandy 
overwash. They make up about 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges from 
slightly acid to mildly alkaline. The surface layer is friable 
and easy to till. The underlying clayey material tends to 
“perch” water, causing the silty overwash to remain wet 
for extended periods. Root development is restricted by 
the fluctuating water level. 
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Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. It 
has poor to fair potential for recreation and wildlife uses 
and poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and some specialty crops if wetness is 
reduced. Shallow ditches at frequent intervals and land 
leveling are methods commonly used to reduce wetness. 
Droughtiness caused by deep sandy overwash can be 
eliminated by land leveling and deep tillage that mixes 
the sandy and underlying clayey materials. Some of these 
sandy areas are well suited to melons and early vegeta- 
bles if they are protected from wind erosion and properly 
fertilized. 

Hay and pasture can be grown on this soil if adequate 
drainage is provided. Use should be restricted during wet 
periods to keep pasture and soil in good condition. Wet- 
ness-tolerant grasses and legumes should be favored. 

This soil has serious limitations for building site 
development and for onsite waste disposal because of 
very high shrink-swell potential, very slow permeability, 
flooding hazard, and the fluctuating water level. Areas 
with sandy overwash are somewhat better building sites. 
Footing drain tile should be used to remove “perched” 
water and reduce the wetness hazard. Capability subclass 
IIIw; woodland suitability subclass 3w. 

F71—Darwin silty clay, frequently flooded. This 
nearly level, poorly drained or very poorly drained soil is 
on broad flats and narrow channels primarily on the un- 
protected side of the levee on the Mississippi River flood 
plain. A few areas are on the protected side of the levee 
near old levee breaks. Individual areas of this soil are 
elongated or irregular in shape and range from 5 to about 
500 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray silty clay 
about 9 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of about 
64 inches is very dark grayish brown silty clay in the 


upper 9 inches, dark gray light silty clay in the middle 24 


inches, and gray and dark grayish brown in layers of very 
fine sandy loam, loam, and silty clay loam in the lower 
part. In some places the surface layer is silty clay loam. 
In other places the substratum is layered, with textures 
ranging from sand to silty clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of recent 
sandy. overwash and a few areas of soils that have short, 
steep slopes. Also included are areas of Medway soils, 
frequently flooded, on low ridges and areas where loamy 
and sandy sediments make up most of the substratum. In- 
clusions make up 10 to 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow to very 
slow rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline, and the sub- 
stratum is normally caleareous. The surface layer is firm 
to very firm and difficult to till. It is slow to dry and 
sticky when wet, and clods form if it is worked when wet. 
Organic-matter content is medium, and available water 
capacity is moderate. Root development is restricted by a 
seasonal high water level. Shrink-swell potential is very 


high, and the surface cracks during dry periods. This soil 
is flooded frequently and for long periods. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has poor to 
fair potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. 
It has poor potential for recreation uses, good potential 
for wetland wildlife, and poor potential for most engineer- 
ing uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, and grain sorghum. 
Frequent flooding of this unprotected soil is the main 
limitation. Flooding often damages or destroys crops 
growing on this soil and limits the choice of plants in 
most years. Poor tilth and wetness are additional limita- 
tions. Tilth can be improved by reduced tillage and by 
returning crop residue to the.surface. Fall plowing is not 
recommended because of the hazard of erosion during 
flooding. Shallow ditches are effective in removing excess 
surface water from this soil. 

This soil is suited to trees, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Seedling mortality and equipment 
limitations are problems. The clayey surface soil is dif- 
ficult to compact around roots and often requires hand 
planting for best results. Flooding and deposition are like- 
ly to cause damage to seedlings and restrict planting or 
harvesting operations. 

Building sites, roads, and onsite waste disposal systems 

are generally unsuited on this soil because of frequent 
flooding. In most areas of this soil, overcoming the flood- 
ing hazard is not feasible. Capability subclass IVw; 
woodland suitability subclass 3w. 
- W71—Darwin silty clay, wet. This nearly level, poorly 
drained or very poorly drained soil is in low depressions 
in old channels, in sloughs, and along drainageways. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are mostly narrow and elon- 
gated in shape and range from 5 to about 200 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray silty clay 
about 11 inches thick. The surface layer is normally satu- 
rated or water ponds on the surface for extended periods. 
The subsoil is about 37 inches thick. It is dark gray clay 
and silty clay with prominent, dark brown mottles. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is dark gray 
silty clay. In some places the dark surface layer is only 
about 5 inches thick. In other places some part of the sub- 
soil is strongly acid. 

Included in mapping are small areas of this Darwin soil 
that are not so wet. Also included are areas of silt loam 
or silty clay loam overwash usually at the outer edges 
where more silty soils adjoin this mapping unit. Inclusions 
make up about 5 percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and water is at or near the surface during the grow- 
ing season in most years. Reaction ranges from slightly 
acid to mildly alkaline. This soil is too wet to till in most 
years. The surface layer is very hard when dry and very 
sticky when wet. Clods form if this soil is worked when 
wet. Shrink-swell potential is very high, and wide cracks 
develop during dry periods. Organic-matter content is 
medium, and available water capacity is moderate. Root 
development is restricted by the fluctuating water level. 
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Most large areas of this soil are timbered; some are 
used for pasture. This soil has poor potential for cul- 
tivated crops, hay, and pasture and poor to fair potential 
for trees. It is too wet for recreational use, but has good 
potential for some wildlife habitat. It has poor potential 
for engineering uses. 

Cultivated crops and hay are not normally suited to 
this soil because of the extreme wetness hazard (fig. 7). 
The low position on the landscape and the very slow 
permeability make this soil difficult to drain. Deep ditches 
or tile inlets are usually needed. 

Some areas lare suited to pasture, but the length of 
their use is limited by wetness. The quality of the pasture 
is poor because few grass species can tolerate the wet- 
ness. Restricted use during wet periods is necessary to 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is fairly well suited to trees that tolerate wet- 
ness, and most areas remain in native hardwoods. 
Seedling mortality and equipment limitations are manage- 
ment problems. Hand planting of nursery stock is usually 
necessary to establish or improve a stand. Machine plant- 
ing is sometimes possible in dry years. 

The best use of this soil is for wetland wildlife habitat. 
Shallow-water areas are easily established in old sloughs 
and channels. 

This soil has very serious limitations for building site 
development and for onsite waste disposal because of its 
shrink-swell potential, very slow permeability, and wet- 
ness. Capability subclass Vw; woodland suitability sub- 
class 3w. 

84—Okaw silt loam. This nearly level, poorly drained 
or very poorly drained soil is on broad drainage divides 
on the upper terrace level and in nearly level to gently 
sloping areas on the lower terrace level. Individual areas 
are irregular in shape or are rounded and range from 
about 3 to 500 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 

loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray: silt loam about 8 inches thick. It has yel- 
lowish mottles. The subsoil is about 39 inches thick. In the 
upper 16 inches it is grayish brown silty clay with yel- 
lowish brown mottles; the lower 23 inches is olive gray 
silty clay with yellowish brown mottles. The substratum 
to a depth of 68 inches is olive gray silty clay. In some 
places the surface layer is darker colored. Also, some 
areas have less clay in the lower part of the subsoil, and 
the substratum is layered with silt loam and silty clay 
loam. 
Included in:mapping on the upper terrace level are 
small areas of'somewhat poorly drained Hurst soils that 
have similar slopes. Also included are small areas of 
short, steep slope breaks, wet spots of the same soil, and 
a few mine sinks. The lower terrace level has inclusions 
of small sandy: areas, escarpments, severely eroded spots, 
areas of short, steep slopes, and areas of better drained 
soils that have slopes of up to 10 percent. Inclusions make 
up 2 to 5 percent of this unit. 


Water and air move through this soil at a very slow to 
slow rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil 
and varies widely in the surface layer as a result of local 
liming practices. The surface layer is friable and easily 
tilled. It tends to crust or puddle after hard rains. Or- 
ganic-matter content is low, and available water capacity 
is moderate. Surface drainage is needed because water 
“perches” above the clayey subsoil (fig. 8). 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. It has 
poor potential for recreation uses, fair to poor potential 
for woodland, and poor potential for most engineering 
uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and grasses and legumes grown for hay and 
pasture if adequate surface drainage is provided. Shallow 
ditching and land leveling will reduce the wetness hazard. 
Surface crusting and compaction can be reduced by 
returning crop residue to the soil and by minimum tillage 
methods. Chisel plowing into the subsurface layer will in- 
crease the water intake of this layer. Wetness-tolerant 
grasses and legumes should be used when planting for 
hay or pasture. Winter damage of small grain, grass, and 
legumes is likely in areas that are not adequately drained 
on the surface. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
and restricted use during wet periods help to keep both 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and many small areas 
remain in native hardwoods. Plant competition and equip- 
ment limitations are problems for management. Shallow 
ditches and land leveling help reduce the wetness that 
limits equipment use. Plant competition can be controlled 
by site preparation and by spraying, cutting, or girdling 
unwanted trees, shrubs, and weeds. 

Most engineering uses are severely limited because of 
wetness and very slow to slow permeability. Structures. 
placed on this soil need special design to overcome shrink- 
swell and wetness hazards. Sewage lagoons function well 
on this soil. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suitability 
subclass 4w. 

85—Jacob clay. This nearly level, poorly drained or 
very poorly drained soil is on broad flats and in narrow 
channels on bottom lands. Individual areas of this soil are 
irregular or elongated in shape and range from about 20 
to more than 1,000 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray clay about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 46 inches thick. It is 
gray clay mottled with olive brown in the upper 30 
inches, and the lower 16 inches is olive gray clay. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches is grayish brown clay 
with light olive brown mottles. In some places the surface 
layer is thicker and darker colored. In a few places the 
substratum has more sand and less clay, and the colors 
are not so gray. 

Included in mapping are small areas that are ponded 
for extended periods, a few areas that are sandy at the 
surface, and a few areas that have short, steep slopes. 
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Also included are a few areas that have a silty clay loam 
surface layer. Inclusions make up about 2 to 5 percent of 
this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid. The surface 
layer is very firm and extremely difficult to till. Clods 
form if this soil is worked when wet. Organic-matter con- 
tent is low, and available water capacity is moderate. 
Root development is restricted in most years by the fluc- 
tuating water level. Shrink-swell potential is very high, 
and wide cracks develop during dry periods. The choice of 
plants is restricted by flooding in some years. 

Most areas of this soil are in woodland; some have been 
cleared for cultivated crops. This soil has poor to fair 
potential for cultivated crops and for hay, pasture, and 
trees. The potential for recreation uses is poor, for wil- 
dlife habitat it is fair, and for most engineering uses it is 
poor. 

This soil is suited to grain sorghum, soybeans, and 
small grain if the wetness hazard and flooding are con- 
trolled. Shallow ditches at frequent intervals and land 
leveling are commonly used to reduce surface wetness 
(fig. 9). Surface tilth can be improved by fall tillage, by 
working the soil only when it is dry, by incorporating 
crop residue into the soil, and by practicing minimum til- 
lage to reduce compaction. Available water capacity is not 
usually sufficient to grow corn economically. 

Hay and pasture can be grown on this soil if adequate 
drainage and protection from flooding are provided. Wet- 
ness-tolerant grasses and legumes should be favored. 
Restricted use during wet periods helps to keep both 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and many large areas 
remain in native hardwoods. Much of “Oakwood Bot- 
toms,” an area between the Big Muddy River and Foun- 
tain Bluff set aside for wildlife habitat and hunting, is 
covered with pin oaks. The clayey surface increases 
seedling mortality and limits the use of mechanical plan- 
ters. Plant competition can be controlled by proper site 
preparation, spraying, cutting, or girdling. 

This soil has very serious limitations for building site 
development and for onsite waste disposal because of 
flooding, seasonal wetness, very slow permeability, very 
high shrink-swell potential, and poor workability. Levees 
and dikes can protect this soil from flooding, and surface 
leveling removes excess water. Sewage lagoons can be in- 
stalled where protected from flooding. Capability subclass 
IVw; woodland suitability subclass 3w. 

W85—Jacob clay, wet. This nearly level, poorly 
drained or very poorly drained soil is on broad flats and 


in sloughs and narrow depressions along drainageways on . 


bottom lands. Individual areas of this soil are mostly ir- 
regular or elongated in shape and range from about 10 to 
more than 1,000 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray clay about 4 
inches thick. The surface layer is normally saturated or is 
ponded for extended periods. The subsoil is about 46 


inches thick. It is gray clay with olive brown mottles in 
the upper 30 inches. The lower 16 inches of the subsoil is 
olive gray clay. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is 
grayish brown clay with light olive brown mottles. The 
subsoil, in some places, has greenish gray colors. The sur- 
face layer is darker colored in places, and in some depres- 
sions it is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

Included in mapping are a few areas of this Darwin soil 
that are not so wet. These areas are most common within 
Oakwood Bottoms. Inclusions make up about 5 percent of 
this unit. ; 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and water ponds on the surface. Reaction rariges 
from extremely acid to strongly acid. In cleared areas this 
soil is too wet to till in most years. Shrink-swell potential 
is very high, and wide cracks develop during dry periods. 
Organic-matter content is low, and available water capaci- 
ty is moderate. Root development is restricted by the 
wetness. : 

Most large areas of this soil are timbered. This soil has 
poor potential for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture and 
poor to fair potential for trees. It has poor potential for 
recreation uses, fair potential for wildlife, and poor poten- 
tial for engineering uses. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture because of the extreme hazard of wetness. Its 
low position on the landscape and very slow permeability 
make drainage of most areas difficult. Deep ditches with 
good outlets are needed to drain this soil. 

This soil is sparsely timbered because of wetness. 
Seedling mortality and equipment limitations are manage- 
ment problems. Hand planting of wetness-tolerant trees 
is necessary to establish or improve a stand. It is difficult 
for seedlings to become established in the clay surface 
soil. 

This soil is best suited to wetland wildlife habitat and 
special recreational developments. Oakwood Bottoms is 
the largest of several areas that have been developed .to 
attract wetland wildlife. These uses have turned this soil’s 
limitations of extreme wetness and very slow permeabili- 
ty into assets. 

This soil is generally unsuited to engineering uses in its 
natural condition. Drainage is difficult, and the clay 
material is very sticky and difficult to work. Capability 
subclass Vw; woodland suitability subclass 3w. 

108—Bonnie silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is in low areas on flood plains. Individual 
areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and 
range from 5 to about 600 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The substratum, to a depth of 
about 45 inches, is very strongly acid. It is mottled gray 
silt loam in the upper 24 inches and mottled light 
brownish gray silt loam in the next 14 inches. Below this 
is a firm and slightly brittle layer that extends to a depth 
of about 60 inches. It is mottled brown silt loam. In some 
places the firm, slightly brittle layer is not so acid. A few 
areas have a silty clay loam surface layer. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
soils that are sandy, a few mine sinks, areas of bedrock 
outcrops along streams, and small areas of the same soil 
that are ponded for extended periods. Also included are 
areas of Racoon, Belknap, and Wakeland soils. Racoon 
soils are usually near the edge of the flood plain or on 
slight rises within the flood plain. Belknap and Wakeland 
soils are on natural levees near the streams. Inclusions 
make up 15 pereent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow to 
moderate rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid in 
the subsoil and ‘varies in the surface layer because of lim- 
ing. The surface layer is friable and easy to till but dries 
slowly in spring. Surface crusts form because of weak 
structure and low organic-matter content. Available water 
capacity is high. This soil has a seasonal high water level 
at or near the surface and is flooded frequently. 

Most areas of this soil are in pasture or in native hard- 
woods. This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops, 
hay, pasture, and trees. The potential for recreational 
uses is poor, the potential for wildlife uses is mostly fair 
to good, and the potential for most engineering uses is 
poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and 
grasses and legumes. The main management concerns are 
flooding and the seasonal high water level. Flooding is im- 
practical to control in most places, but the hazard can be 
reduced by planting crops less likely to be damaged by 
spring floods. Excess water can be removed by shallow 
ditches, and surface crusting can be reduced by practicing 
minimum tillage and by returning crop residue to the soil. 

Wetness-tolerant grasses and legumes should be 
planted to maintain good stands on this soil. Fertilizers, 
especially lime and nitrogen, should be added to improve 
the soil and promote good growth. Deferred grazing or 
cutting during wet periods keeps the crop and the soil in 
good condition. 

Trees adapted to this soil grow well if plant competi- 
tion is controlled or removed by proper site preparation 
or by spraying, cutting, and girdling. Other management 
problems, for example, equipment limitations and seedling 
mortality, are not so easy to overcome. Trees should be 
planted or harvested during the fall when this soil is 
usually dry, and wetness-tolerant trees should be planted. 

Flooding and wetness limit the suitability of this soil 
for building sites and waste disposal systems. Flooding 
can be prevented by levees, but they are impractical in 
most areas of this soil. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland 
suitability subelass 2w. 

109—Racoon silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on stream terraces and upland breaks that 
grade to alluvial soils. Individual areas of this soil are ir- 
regular in shape and range from about 5 to 50 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is silt 
loam that is grayish brown in the upper 7 inches and light 


brownish gray in the lower 11 inches. The subsoil is about 
41 inches thick. It is light brownish gray silty clay loam 
mottled with strong brown and grades to silt loam in the 
lower 5 inches. In some places the lower part of the sub- 
soil is silty clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
remain wet for extended periods and a few small mine- 
sink areas. Also included are small areas of Wynoose silt 
loam and Okaw silt loam, which have a thinner subsurface 
layer and more clay in the surface layer than the Racoon 
soil. Inclusions make up about 2 to 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges from ex- 
tremely acid to strongly acid in the subsurface layer and 
subsoil and varies in the surface layer because of local 
liming practices. The surface layer is friable and easily 
tilled but remains wet late in spring because of the high 
water level. The surface tends to crust or puddle after 
hard rains because of poor structure and low organic- 
matter content. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and 
trees. It has poor potential for most recreational uses 
because of wetness, fair to good potential for wildlife, and 
poor potential for most engineering uses. 

‘This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and grasses and legumes grown for hay and 
pasture. Ditches and diversions are needed to remove ex- 
cess water and protect this soil from runoff from adjoin- 
ing slopes. Adding fertilizers and returning crop residue 
to the soil reduce crusting and improve crop growth. In 
some years the choice of plants is limited by wetness. 
Restricted use of. pasture during wet periods helps to 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and a few areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Only species that can tolerate seasonal 
wetness should be planted. Plant competition should be 
controlled by site preparation, cutting, or spraying. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite filter-field waste disposal because of wetness. It 
is suited to sewage lagoons, which will function properly. 


Roads and streets should be properly graded to reduce 


frost-action damage. This soil provides good sites for ex- 
eavated ponds. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suita- 
bility subclass 3w. 

122A—Colp silt loam, 0 te 3 percent slopes. This 
nearly level to very gently sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on broad convex ridgetops and on low 
knolls. Individual areas of this soil are irregular or 
rounded in shape and range from 2 to about 150 acres in 
size. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is about 48 inches thick. In the upper 4 inches it is mixed 
light brownish gray and yellowish brown light silty clay 
loam, the next 29 inches is mottled yellowish brown silty 
clay, and the lower part is mottled light brownish gray 
silty clay. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are a few sandy 
areas, a few short, steep terrace breaks, a few mine sinks, 
and a few severely eroded areas on knolls. Also included 
are a few areas of St. Charles and Hurst soils. St. Charles 
soils are on slightly higher positions above terrace breaks, 
and Hurst soils are in low-lying areas or at the head of 
drainageways. Some areas of Colp soils that have 3 to 7 
percent slopes are also included on knolls and along side 
slopes. Inclusions make up about 5 to 10 percent of this 
unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff is slow to medium. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil and va- 
ries widely in the surface layer as a result of local liming 
practices. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled but 
tends to crust after hard rains. Organic-matter content is 
low, and available water capacity is moderate to high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. The soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation uses is fair to good, the potential 
for wildlife is mostly good, and the potential for most en- 
gineering uses is poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. The main concerns of 
management are removing excess water and improving 
tilth. Shallow ditches adequately remove excess water, 
and returning crop residue to the surface improves tilth. 
Available water often is not sufficient for plant growth, 
and crops that are somewhat tolerant of drought should 
be favored. 

Grasses and legumes grow well if the soil is properly 
fertilized and excess water is removed. Some winter 
damage resulting from frost heave is likely in the un- 
drained areas. 

This soil is suited to trees, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. There are no hazards or limitations if 
adapted species are planted. Harvesting trees is 
restricted by wetness during some periods. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
because of shrink-swell potential. It is suited to sewage 
lagoons for onsite waste disposal. Capability subclass IIw; 
woodland suitability subclass 30. 

122B2—Colp silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes, eroded. 
This gently sloping, moderately well drained soil is on 
narrow ridgetops, knolls, and side slopes. Individual areas 
of this soil are irregular or elongated in shape and range 
from 2 to about 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
that has been mixed with some yellowish brown silty clay 
loam subsoil material. It is about 6 inches thick, but 
ranges from 4 to 9 inches thick over most of the area. 
The subsoil is about 46 inches thick. In the upper 2 inches 
it is mixed light brownish gray and yellowish brown light 
silty clay loam; the next 27 inches is mottled yellowish 
brown silty clay; and the lower part is mottled light 
brownish gray silty clay. The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is mottled light brownish gray silty clay. 
In some places the subsoil is thinner and the calcareous 


substratum is within 40 inches. In these places the sub- 
stratum is layered silt loam, silty clay loam, and silty clay. 
In places where this soil remains in native hardwoods, the 
surface layer is not eroded and is dark grayish brown. In 
these places the surface layer is underlain by a thin, pale 
brown subsurface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few sandy 
areas, a few areas of short, steep terrace breaks, and a 
few small severely eroded areas on side slopes. Also in- 
cluded are a few areas of St. Charles and Hurst soils. St. 
Charles soils are on knolls and terrace breaks, and Hurst 
soils are at the head of drainageways. Inclusions make up 
about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid in 
the subsoil and varies in the surface layer because of local 
liming practices. The surface layer is friable to firm and 
tends to crust or puddle after hard rains. Organic-matter 
content is low, and available water capacity is moderate 
to high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. It 
has fair to good potential for recreational uses, good 
potential for openland and woodland wildlife, and poor 
potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. Controlling erosion is 
the main problem, but poor tilth and low fertility are also 
problems. Erosion can be reduced by minimum tillage, 
winter cover crops, and grassed waterways. Crop rotation 
and zero tillage will reduce erosion and improve tilth. 
Lime and fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, are needed to 
promote good growth. Returning crop residue to the soil 
or regularly adding other organic material improves fer- 
tility, reduces crusting, and increases water intake. 

The use of the soil for pasture or hay is also effective 
in controlling erosion. Overgrazing or grazing when the 
soil is too wet causes surface compaction, excessive ru- 
noff, and poor tilth. Fertilizers are needed to promote 
good growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is not well suited to building sites because it is 
clayey. It has a high shrink-swell potential and is difficult 
to excavate. Sewage lagoons can be installed with a 
minimum of land shaping. Capability subclass ITlIe; 
woodland suitability subclass 30. 

122C2—Colbp silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
This sloping, moderately well drained soil is on narrow 
ridgetops and side slopes along drainageways and above 
bottom lands. Individual areas of this soil are mostly ir- 
regular in shape and range from 4 to about 60 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
with some yellowish brown silty clay loam. It is typically 
about 6 inches thick, but ranges from 4 to 8 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The subsoil is about 46 
inches thick. In the upper 2 inches it is mixed light 
brownish gray and yellowish brown light silty clay loam; 
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the next 29 inches is mottled yellowish brown silty clay; 
and the lower ‘part is mottled light brownish gray silty 
clay. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is mot- 
tled light brownish gray in layers of silty clay loam and 
silty clay. In some places the subsoil is thinner and the 
calcareous substratum is within 40 inches of the surface. 
In wooded areas the surface layer is darker and is under- 
lain by a thin, pale brown silt loam subsurface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few sandy 
areas, a few areas of short, steep terrace breaks, a few 
wet areas, and a few severely eroded areas on side slopes. 
Also included are a few areas of St. Charles, Hurst, and 
Okaw soils. The St. Charles soils are on the less sloping 
parts of side slopes above Colp soils, Hurst soils are at 
the head of drainageways, and Okaw soils are in sloping 
areas of low terraces. Inclusions make up about 5 to 10 
percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium to 
rapid. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium 
acid in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer because 
of local liming practices. The surface layer is friable to 
firm and tends to crust or puddle after hard rains. Or- 
ganic-matter content is low, and available water capacity 
is moderate to high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has poor to 
fair potential for cultivated crops and fair potential for 
hay, pasture, and trees. It has fair potential for recrea- 
tional uses, good potential for openland and woodland wil- 
dlife, and poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. Erosion, tilth, and fertili- 
ty are problems that affect use and management. Crop 
rotation, zero tillage, and minimum tillage help reduce 
erosion and also improve tilth. Lime and fertilizers, par- 
ticularly nitrogen, are needed to promote good growth. 
Crops that are somewhat tolerant of drought are best 
adapted to this soil because the water supply is often not 
adequate for good plant growth. Returning crop residue 
or other organic materials to the soil improves fertility, 
reduces surface crusting, and increases water intake. 

Grasses and legumes grow well on this soil if properly 
fertilized, and they help in controlling erosion and improv- 
ing tilth. Lime and nitrogen are particularly needed to 
promote good growth. Grazing on this sloping soil during 
wet periods should be restricted to keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. There are no hazards or limitations to 
be concerned about when planting adapted species. 

This soil is not well suited to building sites because of 
slope and shrink-swell potential. Capability subclass IVe; 
woodland suitability subclass 30. 

122C3—Colp silty clay loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This sloping, moderately well drained 
soil is on side slopes along drainageways and on hillsides 
at terrace breaks. Individual areas of this soil are irregu- 
lar or elongated in shape and range from 2 to about 100 
acres in size. 


Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam about 4 inches thick. It ranges from 1 to about 
5 inches in thickness over most of the area. The subsoil is 
about 40 inches thick. In the upper part it is mottled yel- 
lowish brown silty clay; the lower part is mixed light 
brownish gray and yellowish brown silty clay with silty 
clay loam layers. The substratum to a depth of about 60 
inches is mottled light brownish gray in layers of silty 
clay, silty clay loam, and silt loam. In some places the sub- 
soil is thinner and the calcareous substratum is within 40 
inehes of the surface. In other places the upper part of 
the subsoil is light brownish gray. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few sandy 
areas; a few areas of short, steep slopes, and escarp- 
ments; and areas of St. Charles, Okaw, and alluvial soils. 
St. Charles soils are in less sloping areas at the head of 
drainageways and on the upper parts of some side slopes 
with Colp soils. Okaw soils that have similar slopes are on 
low terraces, and the alluvial soils are along the narrow 
drainageways. Also included on side slopes along 
drainageways are areas of Colp soils that are less sloping 
or steeper than this soil. Inclusions make up 10 to 15 per- 
cent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid to very 
rapid. The subsoil ranges from extremely acid to medium 
acid, and the surface layer varies widely in reaction 
because of local liming practices and erosion. The surface 
layer is firm and difficult to till. Clods form if it is 
worked when wet, and a crust forms after hard rains. 
Some seepage is likely from the layered materials. Or- 
ganic-matter content is very low, and available water 
capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has poor 
potential for most cultivated crops and poor to fair poten- 
tial for hay, pasture, and trees. Its potential for most 
recreation uses is poor, for wildlife it is fair, and for most 
engineering uses it is poor. 

This soil is not well suited to row crops, but it is suited 
to wheat grown in rotation with grasses and legumes. 
This soil has been seriously damaged by erosion. Improv- 
ing tilth and fertility and controlling erosion are major 
problems. Erosion can be reduced by minimum tillage and 
grassed waterways. In a few areas slopes are uniform 
and long enough to be stripcropped or contour farmed. 
Most of the fertility has been lost because of erosion, and 
additions of lime and fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, are 
necessary to promote good growth on this acid soil. Tilth 
can be improved by returning organic matter or crop 
residue to the surface layer. 

This soil is best suited to hay and pasture. Legumes 
and grasses, once established, help in controlling erosion 
and rebuilding the soil. Fertilizers must be added to 
promote good growth. Seeding a nurse crop of wheat is 
the best way to establish a stand. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted use during wet periods 
maintain the pasture and protect it from erosion. 
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This soil is suited to trees, but the growth rates are 
only fair. The problems include seedling mortality, equip- 
ment limitations, and an erosion hazard. Pine trees are 
best adapted, and hand planting will reduce seedling mor- 
tality. Because the clayey soil is sticky when wet, planting 
and harvesting equipment can be used only during dry 
periods. Trees grow so slowly that they should be inter- 
planted with a cover crop to protect. the soil from erosion. 

This soil is not suitable for building sites because of 
slopes and shrink-swell potential. Most slopes need to be 
reshaped to be used for building sites. Capability subclass 
Vie; woodland suitability subclass 3r. 

122D—Colp silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. This 
strongly sloping to moderately steep, moderately well 
drained soil is on side slopes along drainageways and on 
hillside terrace breaks. Individual areas of this soil are 
elongated to irregular in shape and range from 4 to about 
75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 3 inches thick. It is underlain by a pale brown 
subsurface layer about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
40 inches thick. In the upper part it is mottled yellowish 
brown silty clay; the lower part is mottled light brownish 
gray silty clay and silty clay loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is mottled light brownish gray in 
layers of silty clay, silty clay loam, and silt loam. In some 
places the subsoil is thinner and the calcareous sub- 
stratum is within 40 inches of the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
short, steep slopes and a few severely eroded areas. Also 
included are a few areas of St. Charles soils along the 
upper part of some side slopes, some areas of alluvial 
soils along the bottom of narrow drainageways, a few 
areas of Camden soils on the upper part of side slopes, 
and a few areas of gently sloping Okaw soils on low ter- 
races. Inclusions make up about 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil and va- 
ries in the surface layer because of local liming practices. 
The surface layer is friable to firm and, if cultivated, 
tends to crust or puddle after hard rains. Organic-matter 
content is low, and available water capacity is moderate 
to high. 

Most areas of this soil are pastured or in native hard- 
woods. This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops, 
poor to fair potential for hay, and fair potential for 
pasture and trees. Its potential for most recreational uses 
is fair to poor, potential for openland and woodland wil- 
dlife is mostly good, and potential for most engineering 
uses is poor. 

This soil is suited to grasses and legumes grown for 
hay and pasture. The erosion hazard and slope limit the 
use of this soil. If the soil is used for cultivated crops, 
erosion is difficult to control but can be reduced by 
minimum tillage, winter cover crops, and grassed water- 
ways. 


This soil is suited to trees, and many of the steeper 
areas remain in native hardwoods. Management concerns 
include the erosion hazard and equipment limitations. 
Because surface runoff is rapid to very rapid, areas 
planted to trees erode quickly unless protected by a cover 
crop. Slopes limit use of equipment in planting and har- 
vesting, and some areas need hand planting. 

This soil is not well suited to building sites or onsite 
waste disposal systems because it is steep and clayey. 
Capability subclass VIe; woodland suitability subclass 3r. 

131B—Alvin very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes. This nearly level to gently sloping, moderately 
well drained or well drained soil is on broad and narrow 
convex ridgetops and on side slopes at the head of 
drainageways. Individual areas of this soil are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown very fine 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown and dark brown very fine sandy loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 38 inches thick. In the 
upper part it is dark yellowish brown loam about 12 
inches thick; the next 5 inches is dark brown loam; and 
the lower 21 inches is dark brown fine sandy loam that 
grades to loamy fine sand with depth. The substratum to 
a depth of about 64 inches is mixed yellowish brown and 
light yellowish brown fine sand. In some places the sur- 
face layer is fine sandy loam or loam; or the subsoil has 
clay loam layers; or there is no subsurface layer, and the 
surface layer contains some subsoil material. 

Included in mapping are areas of short, steep slopes; 
escarpments; and areas that have mottles and gray colors 
in the upper part of the subsoil and in the subsurface 
layer. Also included are areas of soil that is coarse tex- 
tured and more subject to wind erosion, such as that on 
the high ridge at Sand Ridge. Inclusions make up about 5 
percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate or 
moderately rapid rate, and surface runoff from cultivated 
areas is slow. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid in the subsoil and varies widely in the sur- 
face layer as a result of local liming practices. The surface 
layer is very friable and easily tilled throughout a wide 
range in moisture content. This soil dries quickly after 
rains and is workable early in spring. Organic-matter con- 
tent is low, and available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, special 
crops, and trees; good potential for most recreational and 
wildlife uses; and good potential for most engineering 
uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and grasses and legumes grown for hay and 
pasture. If the soil is used for cultivated crops, there is a 
hazard of wind and water erosion. Minimum tillage, zero 
tillage, and winter cover crops help prevent excessive soil 
loss. In a few areas slopes are long enough or smooth 
enough to be striperopped on the contour. Returning crop 
residue to the soil or regularly adding organic material 
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improves fertility, reduces wind erosion, and increases 
water intake. | 

This soil is well suited to certain special crops, such as 
muskmelons and watermelons. It is suited to early 
vegetable gardens. It is not well suited to late gardens, 
because in most years it is droughty during summer. Fer- 
tilizers should be added in several small applications 
rather than at one time. Irrigation is desirable if a supply 
of water is available. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture, which help 
to control erosion. It is especially well suited to alfalfa if 
fertilizers are added. During the dry years, summer and 
fall growth are reduced, and fields must be protected 
from overgrazing or cutting to maintain adequate cover. 

This soil is suited to trees, and a few areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Controlling plant competition is the 
main management problem. Competition of undesirable 
plants can be controlled by proper site preparation, spray- 
ing, cutting, ori igirdling. 

This soil is well suited to building site development and 
onsite septic-tank absorption fields. There is a hazard of 
contamination of wells if they are not sealed. Soil materi- 
als are generally good for building roads, streets, and 
sidewalks if adequate surface drainage is provided. Ponds 
and excavated areas are likely to seep because of the 
coarse texture. Capability subclass IIe; woodland suita- 
bility subclass 20. 

131C3—Alvin loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. This sloping to strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained or well drained soil is on narrow ridgetops, on 
knolls, and on side slopes along drainageways. Individual 
areas of this soil are irregular or rounded in shape and 
range from 4 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is about 34 inches 
thick. In the upper part it is dark yellowish brown and 
dark brown loam, and the lower part is dark brown fine 
sandy loam that grades to loamy fine sand with depth. 
The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish 
brown and light yellowish brown fine sand. In some 
places where the original surface layer has not been 
completely removed by erosion, the surface color is dark 
brown. In other places the surface layer is very fine 
sandy loam or fine sandy loam. In some places the subsoil 
contains more clay and has clay loam in the upper part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Alvin 
soil that has moderately steep slopes along drainageways. 
A few areas of Colp soils are on the lower part of some 
side slopes. Inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate or 
moderately rapid rate, and surface runoff from cultivated 
areas is medium. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid 
to medium acid in the subsoil and varies in the surface 
layer as a result of local liming practices. The surface 
layer is friable and easily tilled. This soil dries quickly 
after rains and is workable early in spring. The surface 
layer has a tendency to crust or puddle after rains 


because of very low organic-matter content and poor 
structure. Available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees, fair 
potential for most recreational uses, mostly fair to good 
potential for wildlife, and fair potential for most engineer- 
ing uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes grown for hay and 
pasture. Erosion is the main hazard, but the limited 
amount of water available for crops is also a problem. 
Erosion can be reduced by minimum tillage, by planting 
winter cover crops, and by rotating crops. Crops should 
be drought tolerant or should mature before the hot, dry 
period. Zero tillage conserves water and reduces erosion. 
Also, the regular addition of organic material to the sur- 
face reduces crusting and increases water intake. 

The use of the soil for hay or pasture helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Grasses and legumes grow well if 
properly fertilized. Proper stocking rates, pasture rota- 
tion, and timely deferment of grazing during dry periods 
help to keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and seedlings grow well 
if competing vegetation is controlled. Proper site prepara- 
tion or spraying adequately controls unwanted vegetation. 
There are no other hazards to planting or harvesting 
trees. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite waste disposal systems because of slope. Level- 
ing is likely to expose the more sandy substratum, which 
is difficult to vegetate because of low available water 
capacity and summer droughtiness. Capability subclass 
IVe; woodland suitability subclass 20. 

131E—Alvin very fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes. This strongly sloping to moderately steep, 
moderately well drained and well drained soil is on side 
slopes along drainageways and on hillsides above terrace 
breaks. Individual areas of this soil are mostly elongated 
in shape and range from about 10 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown very fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown very fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 35 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is dark yellowish brown loam, the middle part is 
brown loam which grades to fine sandy loam with depth, 
and the lower part is brown loamy fine sand. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 64 inches is mixed yellowish 
brown and light yellowish brown fine sand. In some 
places the surface layer is loam, silt loam, or fine sandy 
loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
the more clayey Colp soils on the lower part of some side 
slopes and, on the upper parts, a few areas of the more 
silty Alford soils. A few areas of bedrock outcrops are in- 
eluded along some side slopes and drainageways. Inclu- 
sions make up about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate or 
moderately rapid rate, and surface runoff is medium. 
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Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid 
in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer as a result 
of local liming practices. The surface layer is very friable 
and dries quickly after rains. Organic-matter content is 
low, and available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are in pasture or trees. This soil 
has poor to fair potential for cultivated crops and fair 
potential for hay, pasture, and trees. It has fair to poor 
potential for recreational uses, fair to good potential for 
most upland wildlife, and poor potential for most en- 
gineering uses. 

This soil is suited to grain sorghum, wheat, and grasses 
and legumes grown for hay and pasture. If the soil is 
used for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of erosion. 
Erosion and lack of available water for good plant growth 
are management problems. Minimum tillage, winter cover 
crops, and planting on the contour help prevent excessive 
soil loss. Planting crops that are drought tolerant and ad- 
ding organic material to the surface layer to increase 
water intake reduce droughtiness. 

This soil is best suited to pasture or hay. Grasses and 
legumes grow well if properly fertilized and help in con- 
trolling erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
and timely deferment of grazing during dry periods help 
to keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings survive and 
grow well if competing vegetation is controlled or 
removed by proper site preparation, or by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling. There is a moderate erosion hazard, 
and the use of equipment is somewhat limited on the 
steeper slopes. Logging trails and roads erode rapidly but 
ean be protected by planting a cover crop. The sandy sur- 
face provides poor traction for trucks and tractors and 
makes logging operations more difficult. 

This soil is not well suited to building sites because of 
the steepness of slopes. There are no other factors that 
limit use. Septic tank filter fields function properly if in- 
stalled on the contour, but there is a hazard of ground 
water contamination. Capability subclass IVe; woodland 
suitability subclass 2r. 

132—Starks silt loam. This nearly level to very gently 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on ridgetops of 
terraces. Individual areas of this soil are mostly irregular 
-or somewhat rounded in shape and range from about 5 to 
100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is pale brown 
silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 41 
inches thick. In the upper 20 inches it is yellowish brown 
silty clay loam with light brownish gray mottles; the next 
10 inches is mixed yellowish brown and light brownish 
gray loam; and the lower 11 inches is mixed light 
brownish gray and yellowish brown silt loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 64 inches is gray silt loam. In some 
places the surface layer is loam or very fine sandy loam. 
In other places the subsoil is silty clay loam deeper than 
40 inches. 


Included in mapping are small areas of the poorly 
drained Sexton soils, small mine-sink areas, small areas of 
short, steep slope breaks, and small sandy areas. Some 
areas of the better drained Camden soils on slightly 
higher rises are also included. Inclusions make up about 5 
percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderately 
slow rate, and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid in the subsoil and 
varies widely in the surface layer as a result of local lim- 
ing practices. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled, 
but it tends to crust or puddle after hard rains because of 
poor structure and low organic-matter content. Available 
water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees, fair 
to good potential for recreational uses and wildlife, and 
fair to poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and grasses and legumes grown for hay and 
pasture. Drainage is needed for optimum growth and in- 
creased productivity. Surface drainage by shallow 
ditching is usually adequate. Tile will function well if 
spaced at proper intervals. Surface crusting and compac- 
tion can be reduced by incorporating crop residue into the 
soil and by practicing minimum tillage. 

This soil is suited to most recreational uses but has .a 
seasonal wetness hazard, which can be alleviated by sur- 
face drainage. Areas that are used intensively tend to 
become very compacted unless a good vegetative cover is 
maintained. Compaction can be minimized by deferring 
use during wet periods. 

This soil is well suited to development for wildlife. Wet 
areas and areas adjacent to mine sinks are excellent 
habitat for wetland plants and wildlife. 

This soil is suited to trees, and a few areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Controlling plant competition is the 
main management problem. This can be accomplished by 
site preparation, by spraying, or by cutting or girdling. 

Building site development is possible on this soil if 
proper design and installation procedures are used. Onsite 
waste disposal systems are not suited because of the 
seasonal high water table. Proper grading and hauling of 
suitable base materials can reduce frost action under 
streets and roads. Footing drain tile should be used to 
reduce the wetness hazard around foundations. Capability 
subclass IIw; woodland suitability subclass 20. 

134A—Camden silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
nearly level to very gently sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on broad and narrow ridgetops of terraces. 
Individual areas of this soil are rounded or irregular in 
shape and range from about 2 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 56 inches thick. 
In the upper 27 inches it is strong brown silty clay loam, 
the next 10 inches is strong brown clay loam, and the 
lower 19 inches is strong brown and yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of about 76 inches 
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is strong brown and yellowish brown loamy fine sand. In 
some places the surface layer is loam or very fine sandy 
loam. 

Ineluded in mapping are small areas of short, steep 
slope breaks or escarpments. Also included are areas of 
soils having a‘sandy surface layer, a few areas of this 
Camden soil that are more sloping and severely eroded, 
and a few areas of the somewhat poorly drained Starks 
soils. Inclusions make up 2 to 5 percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is slow. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the subsoil and varies widely in the surface layer as a 
result of local liming practices. The surface layer is fria- 
ble and easily tilled. Available water capacity is high, and 
organic-matter | content is low. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees and 
for most recreational, wildlife, and engineering uses. 

This soil is well suited to all crops commonly grown in 
the county. It is also suited to a wide variety of specialty 
crops, such as fruits and vegetables. Fertilizers should be 
added, and crop residue should be incorporated into the 
surface soil to increase productivity and water intake. 
Areas with a,sandy surface should be protected from 
blowing by using winter cover crops. In most years this 
soil can be double cropped. Some of the more sloping 
areas must be protected from erosion by minimum tillage 
or zero tillage. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and a few areas remain 
in native hardwoods. A wide variety of trees grow well, 
and there are few limitations. Plant competition can be 
controlled by proper site preparation, spraying, or cutting. 

Building site development and onsite waste disposal 
fields are well suited to this soil. Roads and streets 
should be banked and ditched to reduce the possibility of 
frost-action damage. Wastes from onsite waste disposal 
fields can contaminate the water supply if wells are not 
sealed. Capability class I; woodland suitability subclass lo. 

134B2—Camden silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes, 
eroded. This gently sloping, moderately well drained or 
well drained soil is on narrow ridgetops and on side 
slopes along drainageways. Individual areas of this soil 
are elongated or irregular in shape and range from 2 to 
about 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. It ranges from 4 to 8 inches 
thick over most of the area. The subsoil is about 55 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is strong brown silty 
clay loam, the middle part is strong brown clay loam, and 
the lower part is strong brown and yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of about 76 inches 
is strong brown and yellowish brown loamy fine sand. In 
some places the surface layer is loam or very fine sandy 
loam. In other places the subsoil is not so sandy and is 
silty clay loam,at greater depths. In these places the sub- 
stratum has layers of loam, silt loam, and silty clay loam. 


Included with this soil in mapping are areas that have a 
sandy surface layer, areas that are severely eroded, and 
areas of short, steep slopes or escarpments. A few areas 
of the more sandy Alvin soils are included where they are 
associated on the landscape with this Camden soil. Inclu- 
sions make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer as a result 
of local liming practices. The surface layer is friable and 
easily tilled. It tends to crust after hard rains because of 
low organic-matter content and the increased amount of 
subsoil mixed in the surface layer by plowing. Available 
water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees and 
for fruit and some vegetables. It has good potential for 
most recreational uses and for wildlife and good to fair 
potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, small grains, 
and grasses and legumes grown for hay and pasture. 
There is a hazard of erosion if this soil is used for cul- 
tivated crops. Minimum tillage, winter cover crops, and 
crop rotation help reduce erosion and maintain tilth. In a 
few areas slopes are favorable for terracing and farming 
on the contour. 

There are no major hazards for pasture or crops once 
the grasses and legumes are established. Lime and fertil- 
izers are needed to promote good growth, particularly 
nitrogen. 

This soil is suited to orchard crops, strawberries, and a 
variety of vegetables. The erosion hazard is the main con- 
cern of management. It can be controlled in orchards by 
planting and maintaining a cover crop. Some areas have 
slopes that are favorable for terracing or farming on the 
contour. This soil can be irrigated if slopes are protected 
and water is available. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and a few areas remain 
in native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings survive 
and grow well if competing vegetation is controlled. 
There are no other limitations when planting or harvest- 
ing trees. 

This soil has few limitations that restrict building site 
development and onsite waste disposal systems. The main 
concern is controlling erosion in exposed areas. Proper 
design and installation of footings can eliminate problems 
of frost action and shrink-swell. Unless wells are sealed, 
the water supply can be contaminated if the soil is used 
for onsite waste disposal systems. Capability subclass IIe; 
woodland suitability subclass 1o. 

134C2—Camden silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This sloping, moderately well drained or well 
drained soil is on hillsides along terrace breaks and on 
side slopes along drainageways. Individual areas of this 
soil are elongated or irregular in shape and range from 5 
to about 40 acres in size. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. It ranges from 8 to 7 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The subsoil is about 55 
inches thick. The upper part is strong brown silty clay 
loam. The middle part is strong brown clay loam. The 
lower part is strong brown and yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of about 76 inches 
is strong brown and yellowish brown loamy fine sand. In 
some places the surface layer is loam or very fine sandy 


loam. In other places the upper part of the subsoil con- ° 


tains more sand. Also, in places the surface layer is not 
eroded and is dark grayish brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas that have a 
sandy surface layer, a few areas that are severely eroded, 
and areas of the same soil on short, steep slopes. The 
more sandy Alvin soils and the more clayey St. Charles 
soils are also included in a few areas where they are as- 
sociated with this Camden soil on the landscape. -Inclu- 
sions make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer as a result 
of local liming practices. The surface layer is friable and 
easily tilled. It tends to crust after hard rains because of 
low organic-matter content and the increase in clay 
resulting from mixing of the subsoil by plowing. Available 
water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, trees, 
and orchard crops: The potential for most recreation uses 
is fair, for most wildlife uses it is fair to good, and for 
most engineering uses it is fair. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, and 
grasses and legumes. If the soil is used for cultivated 
crops, there is a hazard of erosion. Minimum tillage, 
winter cover crops, and grassed waterways help prevent 
excessive soil loss. Returning crop residue or regularly 
adding other organic material helps to improve fertility, 
reduce crusting, and increase water intake. 

The use of the soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Legumes and grasses grow well if 
properly fertilized. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and some areas remain 
in native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings grow well 
if competing vegetation is controlled or removed. There 
are no other limitations. 

This soil is suitable for building sites if limitations of 
slope are overcome. Proper design and installation, along 
with some reshaping of slopes, are necessary. Exposed 
areas erode rapidly, but they will revegetate quickly if 
properly fertilized and seeded. Wells for water supply 
should be sealed to prevent possible contamination from 
waste filter fields. Capability subclass IIIe; woodland 
suitability subclass lo. 

134C3—Camden silty clay loam, 7 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This sloping to strongly sloping, 
moderately well drained or well drained soil is on side 


slopes along drainageways or on hillsides at terrace 
breaks. Individual areas of this soil are irregular to elon- 
gated in shape and range from about 4 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. It consists primarily of subsoil 
material and ranges from 3 to 6 inches in thickness. The 
subsoil is about 45 inches thick. The upper part is strong 
brown silty clay loam. The middle part is strong brown 
clay loam. The lower part is mixed brown, yellowish 
brown, and light brownish gray layers of fine sandy loam, 
loam, and silt loam. The substratum to a depth of about 
60 inches is mixed brown, yellowish brown, and light 
brownish gray layers of fine sandy loam and loam. In 
some places layers of light silty clay occur in the subsoil 
and substratum. 

Included in mapping are areas of similar soils that have 
short, steep slopes and a few areas that have a sandy sur- 
face layer; areas of the more sandy Alvin soils that are 
associated with this Camden soil on the landscape; and, 
along the bottoms of the narrow drains, areas of silty al- 
luvial soils that are too small to separate in mapping. 
Areas of this Camden soil with steeper slopes along 
drainageways are also included. Inclusions make up about 
15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer as a result 
of erosion and local liming practices. The surface layer is 
firm and somewhat difficult to till. Clods form if this soil 
is worked when wet. This soil crusts or puddles after 
rains because of the very low organic-matter content, 
poor structure, and the increase in clay content resulting 
from mixing of the subsoil by plowing. Available water 
capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops and fair to good potential 
for hay, pasture, and trees. The potential for most recrea- 
tion uses is fair, for most wildlife uses it is fair to good, 
and for most engineering uses it is fair. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and legumes and grasses. Erosion is the main 
management concern. Other concerns are improving tilth 
and rebuilding fertility. Row crops are not suited unless 
they are part of a crop rotation system.. Zero tillage, 
minimum tillage, and grassed waterways help prevent ex- 
cessive soil loss. A few areas have slopes favorable for 
contour stripcropping. Returning crop residue to the sur- 
face or regularly adding other organic material helps 
reduce crusting and increases water intake and improves 
fertility. 

Pasture and hay are also suited. Once established, 
grasses and legumes grow well. Applications of lime and 
fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, according to soil tests 
will greatly improve growth and yields from this soil. 
Restricted use during wet periods helps to keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 
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This soil is well suited to trees if competing vegetation 
is controlled by proper site preparation or by spraying. 
There are no hazards to planting or harvesting trees. 

Building sites are limited on this soil by slope. The 
somewhat clayey, sticky surface layer requires special at- 
tention if vegetation is to grow adequately. Fertilizers, 
especially lime and nitrogen, are needed for adequate 
growth. Wells should be sealed to prevent contamination 
of well water by onsite waste disposal systems. Capability 
subclass IVe; woodland suitability subclass lo. 

134D—Camden silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes. This 
strongly sloping, moderately well drained or well drained 
soil is on hillsides of terrace breaks and along 
drainageways. Individual areas of this soil are irregular 
or elongated in shape and range from about 4 to 80 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 50 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
silty clay loam. The middle part is strong brown clay 
loam. The lower part is mottled, brown and yellowish 
brown layers of fine sandy loam, loam, and silt loam. The 
substratum to'a depth of about 70 inches is mottled, 
brown and yellowish brown fine sandy loam and loam. In 
some places layers of light silty clay occur in the subsoil 
and substratum. In cultivated areas the surface layer is 
dark brown silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small sandy 
areas and areas where bedrock crops out along slopes or 
drainageways. Also included are areas of the more sandy 
Alvin soils that are associated with this Camden soil on 
the landscape. ‘Inclusions make up 2 to 5 percent of this 
unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is rapid. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to slightly acid. The surface layer is 
friable. Organic-matter content is low, and available water 
capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are in native hardwoods or in 
pasture. This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops 
and fair to good potential for hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation uses is fair to poor, for most wil- 
dlife uses it is fair to good, and for most engineering uses 
it is fair to poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, grain sorghum, small grain, 
and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. If this soil 
is used for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of erosion. 
Crop rotation, minimum tillage, and zero tillage help 
prevent excessive soil loss. A few areas have slopes that 
are long enough and smooth enough to be terraced and 
farmed on the contour. 

The use of this soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Clipping or spraying is necessary to con- 
trol competing plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees if plant competition is 
controlled or removed by site preparation, by spraying, or 
by cutting or girdling. , 


This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite waste disposal systems because of steepness of 
slopes and the erosion hazard. Some slope reshaping can 
overcome the limitation of slope. Exposed areas will 
quickly revegetate if properly shaped, fertilized, and 
seeded. Onsite waste disposal systems may cause con- 
tamination of water supplies where wells are unsealed. 
Capability subclass IVe; woodland suitability subclass Ir. 

162—Gorham silty clay loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on low, flat ridges on bottom lands. In- 
dividual areas are mostly elongated in shape and range 
from about 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray silty clay 
loam in the upper 8 inches and very dark grayish brown 
heavy silty clay loam in the lower 5 inches. The subsoil is 
89 inches thick. The upper 13 inches is dark grayish 
brown light silty clay. The next 4 inches is dark grayish 
brown silty clay loam. The next 9 inches is dark yellowish 
brown clay loam, which becomes more sandy with depth. 
Below that is 7 inches of grayish brown sandy loam. The 
lower 6 inches of the subsoil is very dark grayish brown 
loamy very fine sand. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is very dark grayish brown or yellowish brown in 
layers of sandy loam, loamy very fine sand, and fine sand. 
In many places the upper part of the subsoil is silty clay 
loam and contains more brown colors. In other places the 
subsoil and the substratum to a depth of 60 inches are 
silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of sandy 
overwash. Also included are areas of the more clayey 
Darwin and Cairo soils in swales and narrow channels. In- 
clusions make up about 5 percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of this soil 
at a moderately slow rate and at a moderate rate in the 
more sandy lower part. Surface runoff is slow. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral in the subsoil and 
varies widely in the surface layer as a result of local lim- 
ing: practices. The surface layer is firm and somewhat dif- 
ficult to work when wet. This soil has a seasonal high 
water level. Organic-matter content is medium, and 
available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and 
trees, poor potential for recreational use, fair to good 
potential for most wildlife uses, and poor potential for 
most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, and 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture if protected 
from flooding. Seasonal wetness limits choice of plants in 
some years and can be reduced by surface ditching. The 
water level can be lowered by tile if an outlet is available. 
Surface tilth and workability can be improved by fall 
plowing. Minimum tillage and returning crop residue help 
to reduce compaction and improve fertility. 

The use of this soil for pasture or hay is not extensive. 
Choice of plants is limited by wetness, and some areas 
are severely damaged. Restricted use during wet periods 
helps keep pasture and soil in good condition. 
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This soil is generally unsuited to building sites or onsite 
waste disposal systems because of flooding and wetness 
hazards. Roads and streets need special design to reduce 
the wetness and frost action hazards. Capability subclass 
IIw; woodiand suitability subclass 2w. 

164A—Stoy silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad 
upland divides or at the head of drainageways. Individual 
areas of this soil are irregular or rounded in shape and 
range from about 2 to 125 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. It is underlain by a 
yellowish brown silt loam subsurface layer about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 42 inches thick. The upper part 
is yellowish brown heavy silt loam mixed with pale 
brown. The next layer is mottled yellowish brown silty 
clay loam. Below that is strong brown, dark brown, and 
light brownish gray silty clay loam. The lower part is firm 
and slightly brittle, dark yellowish brown and_ light 
brownish gray silt loam. The substratum to a depth of 
about 64 inches is mottled yellowish brown silt loam. In 
some places the firm and slightly brittle zone is in the 
substratum. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Hosmer and Weir soils. Hosmer soils are on slightly 
higher knolls, and Weir soils are in depressions or low- 
lying positions. A few areas of this Stoy soil on steeper 
slopes are also included. Inclusions make up 2 to 5 per- 
cent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff from cultivated areas is slow. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in the subsoil 
and varies widely in the surface layer as a result of local 
liming practices. The surface layer is friable and easily 
tilled but has a tendency to crust or puddle after hard 
rains. Root development and downward water movement 
are somewhat restricted by the platy subsurface layer. 
Organic-matter content is low, and available water capaci- 
ty is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation uses is fair, for wildlife uses it is 
fair to good, and for most engineering uses it is fair to 
poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes if the wetness hazard is 
reduced. Sufficient drainage can be provided by ditches. 
Surface tilth and the platy subsurface layer also are 
management concerns. Tilth can be improved by reducing 
tillage and by adding crop residue or other organic 
material to the surface. The platy subsurface layer can be 
disrupted by deep plowing, by chisel plowing, or by ad- 
ding deep-rooting legumes to the cropping system. 

Grasses and legumes grow well if properly fertilized 
and maintained. There is a risk of winter damage to the 
stand by frost heaving, which can be minimized by 
removing excess surface water with ditches. Grazing 
when this soil is wet will cause surface compaction and 
poor tilth. 


This soil is suited to trees, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. There are no hazards or limitations to 
be concerned about. 

This soil is suited to building sites if wetness and 
shrink-swell problems are removed or controlled by 
proper design or installation of foundations, footings, and 
footing drain tile. Sewage lagoons can be installed for 
onsite waste disposal. Capability subclass [Iw; woodland 
suitability subclass 30. 

164B—Stoy silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on undu- 
lating ridgetops, side slopes along drainageways, and foot 
slopes. Individual areas of this soil are irregular or elon- 
gated in shape and range from 2 to about 150 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is mixed dark grayish 
brown and brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. It is un- 
derlain by a yellowish brown silt loam subsurface layer 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 42 inches thick. 
The upper part is mixed yellowish brown, pale brown, and 
light brownish gray silt loam. The next layer is mottled 
yellowish brown and light brownish gray silty clay loam. 
Below that is strong brown, dark brown, and light 
brownish gray silty clay loam. The lower part is firm and 
slightly brittle, dark yellowish brown and light brownish 
gray silt loam. The substratum to a depth of about 64 
inches is mottled yellowish brown silt loam. In some 
places the firm and slightly brittle zone extends into the 
substratum. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of short, steep slopes, a few depressions in wet areas, and 
a few severely eroded areas. Also included are a few 
areas of the poorly drained Weir soils on ridgetops, 
mainly at the head of drainageways; some areas of the 
better drained Hosmer soils along side slopes; and a few 
areas of more sloping Stoy soils along drainageways. In- 
clusions make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction in the subsoil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid. The surface layer is friable and easy to till 
but tends to crust or puddle because of low organic- 
matter content and poor surface structure. Available 
water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. It 
has fair potential for recreation uses, good potential for 
openland and woodland wildlife, and fair to poor potential 
for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. If 
this soil is used for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of 
erosion. Minimum tillage, grassed waterways, and winter 
cover crops help prevent excessive soil loss. A few areas 
have slopes that are long enough and smooth enough to 
be farmed on the contour. Crusting and compaction of the 
surface layer and poor penetration of the subsurface 
layer by roots and water are additional problems. Crust- 
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ing and compaction can be reduced by crop rotation and 
reduced tillage and by incorporating organic matter into 
the surface layer. Disrupting the platiness of the subsur- 
face layer by deep tilling or chisel plowing increases 
downward water movement and root growth. 

The use of this soil for hay or pasture helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Overgrazing or cutting when the soil is 
wet will cause surface compaction and increase runoff. 
Timely deferment of grazing during wet periods helps 
keep the crop and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and a few areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Although growth rates are somewhat 
slow, there are no serious hazards to be concerned with 
after an adequate stand is established to limit erosion. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or absorption field waste disposal systems because of 
slow permeability and wetness. Sewage lagoons can be 
safely installed in the lesser sloping areas without much 
difficulty, although some reshaping of slopes is normally 
required. Surface drainage will eliminate much of the ex- 
cess water, and footing drain tile should be installed to 
remove additional water from around foundations. Capa- 
bility subclass IIe; woodland suitability subclass 30. 

164C2—Stoy silt loam, 4 to 7 percent slopes, eroded. 
This sloping, ‘somewhat. poorly drained soil is on side 
slopes along drainageways. Individual areas of this soil 
are irregular to elongated in shape and range from 2 to 
about 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick..It ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thickness 
over most of the area. The subsoil is about 37 inches 
thick. The upper part is mottled yellowish brown silty 
clay loam. The next layer is strong brown, dark brown, 
and light brownish gray silty clay loam. The lower part is 
firm and slightly brittle, dark yellowish brown and light 
brownish gray silt loam. The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is mottled yellowish brown silt loam. In 
some places the upper part of the substratum is firm and 
slightly brittle. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small wet 
areas and a few areas that are severely eroded. Also in- 
cluded are some less sloping areas of the same soil at the 
head of drainageways, a few areas of the better drained 
Hosmer soils in strongly sloping areas, and some small 
areas of alluvial soils along drainageways. Inclusions 
make up 5 to 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction in the subsoil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid and varies in the surface layer as a result of 
local liming practices. The surface layer is friable to firm 
and somewhat difficult to till. It tends to crust or puddle 
after hard rains because of increased clay content, poor 
structure, and low organic-matter content. Available 
water capacity is high. 

Most areas: of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops and good potential for hay, 
pasture, and trees. The potential for recreation uses is 


fair, for openland and woodland wildlife uses it is fair to 
good, and for most engineering uses it is fair to poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and legumes and grasses for hay and pasture. Pro- 
tecting this soil from further erosion, low fertility, and 
poor tilth are the main concerns of management. Erosion 
can be reduced by minimum tillage, winter cover crops, 
and grassed waterways. Areas having uniform slopes can 
be contoured. Zero tillage and crop rotations will protect 
the soil and improve tilth. This soil responds well to addi- 
tions of lime and fertilizers, in particular nitrogen. 
Returning crop residue or regularly adding other organic 
material helps to improve fertility, reduce crusting, and 
increase water intake. 

The use of this soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Grasses and legumes grow well if fertil- 
izers are added as they are needed. Restricted use of 
pastures during wet periods helps to keep the pasture 
and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and tree seeds and 
seedlings adapted to the soil grow well. There are no 
hazards or limitations to be concerned about. when plant- 
ing or harvesting trees. 

This soil is suited to building sites only if wetness and 
shrink-swell problems are overcome. Foundations and 
footings should be designed to prevent. structure 
damages, and footing drain tile should be used to remove 
excess water. Capability subclass IIIe; woodland suitabili- 
ty subclass 30. 

165—Weir silt loam. This nearly level, poorly drained 
soil is on broad upland flats and at the head of 
drainageways. Individual areas of this soil are mostly 
rounded or elongated in shape and range from about 3 to 
75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 53 inches thick. The upper 39 
inches is light brownish gray silty clay loam with strong 
brown mottles. The lower 14 inches is light brownish gray 
silt loam with strong brown and yellowish red mottles. 
The substratum to a depth of 75 inches is light brownish 
gray silt loam with strong brown and yellowish red mot- 
tles. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the somewhat 
poorly drained Stoy soils on similar slopes. Also included 
are small depressions that remain wet for extended 
periods. Inclusions make up about 2 percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction is ex- 
tremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil and varies 
widely in the surface and subsurface layers as a result of 
local liming practices. The surface layer is friable and 
easily tilled but remains wet late in the spring. It crusts 
or puddles after hard rains because of low organic-matter 


content and poor structure. Available water capacity is 
high. 
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Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees, 
poor potential for most recreational uses, fair to good 
potential for most wildlife uses, and poor potential for 
most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
small grain, and grasses and legumes. The wetness hazard 
and surface crusting are the main concerns of manage- 
ment. The “perched” water can be removed by shallow 
ditching. Minimum tillage, returning crop residue, and fer- 
tilizing will improve yields, build structure, and reduce 
surface crusting. 

Hay and pasture are suited to areas from which excess 
water has been removed by ditching. Overgrazing or 
grazing when the soil is too wet will cause surface com- 
paction and reduce water intake. Fertilizer should be ap- 
plied and only wetness-tolerant grasses and legumes 
should be planted to maintain stands and to keep the crop 
growing properly. Winterkill is common in low, undrained 
areas, and frost heaving affects some plants. 

This soil is not well suited to building sites or waste 
disposal systems with filter tile because of seasonal wet- 
ness. Certain types of structures can be built on this soil 
if properly designed and installed. Sewage lagoons can be 
built to dispose of septic wastes. Roads, streets, and side- 
walks should be ditched and graded to drain excess water 
and reduce potential frost action. Capability subclass 
IIIw; woodland suitability subclass 4w. . 

180—Dupo silt loam. This nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is on flood plains or alluvial fans. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in 
shape and range from about 5 to 250 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The substratum extends to a depth 
of about 29 inches. The upper 8 inches is mottled brown 
silt loam. The middle part is grayish brown silt loam with 
mottles, and the lower 4 inches is dark gray silt loam. 
Below this is very dark grayish brown silty clay about 5 
inches thick. This layer was originally at the surface be- 
fore it was buried beneath the silty material. The next 
layer, also part of the original surface, is mottled, very 
dark gray clay about 16 inches thick. The buried subsoil, 
extending to a depth of 60 inches, is mottled, very dark 
gray clay. In some places the buried surface layer is dark 
gray. Also, in some places there is a silty clay loam layer 
just above the buried silty clay layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Darwin 
soils and areas of Wakeland soils. The Darwin soils are in 
slightly lower areas and have only a thin silty overwash 
layer. The Wakeland soils are in slightly higher areas 
above the Dupo soils and formed entirely in silty materi- 
als. Inclusions make up about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the silty layers at a 
moderate rate but move slowly through the clayey layers. 
Surface runoff from cultivated areas is slow. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline in the silty 
material and from strongly acid to neutral in the clayey 
material. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled. 


Root development is restricted by the underlying clayey 
material and water that “perches” above it. Organic- 
matter content is low, and available water capacity is 
high. - 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreational uses is poor to fair, for wildlife 
uses it is fair to good, and for most engineering uses it is 

or. 
ee This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
legumes and grasses for hay and pasture. Wetness is the 
main concern of management. Surface water can be 
reduced by shallow ditching and the perched water can be 


‘removed by tiling if an outlet is available. Overflow water 


ean be diverted and controlled by proper ditching and low 
levees. 

Pasture and hay crops grow well if excess water is 
reduced. Damage in winter is likely on undrained sites 
because the frost-heave potential is high. Wetness- 
tolerant plants should be planted, and the water problem 
should be eliminated by drainage. Restricting grazing and 
cutting during wet periods keeps the crop and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and if adapted species are 
planted there are few problems except equipment limita- 
tion resulting from wetness. Planting and harvesting of 
trees will be delayed during the spring. 

Building sites and onsite waste disposal systems are 
not well suited to this soil. Wetness and the overflow 
hazard limit use. This soil can be drained with ditches and 
tile. Levees and diversions will protect it from overflow. 
Capability subclass IIw. 

208—Sexton silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on broad, flat terrace plains. Individual 
areas of this soil are irregular or rounded in shape and 
range from about 5 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is mottled, grayish brown and light brownish 
gray silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
42 inches thick. The upper part is mottled, light brownish 
gray light silty clay loam. The next part is mottled, light 
brownish gray heavy silty clay loam. The lower part is 
mottled, light brownish gray and grayish brown, stratified 
silty clay loam. The substratum to about 68 inches is mot- 
tled, light brownish gray heavy silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
short, steep slopes and areas that remain wet for ex- 
tended periods. Also included are areas of Okaw soils in 
similar positions as this Sexton soil. Okaw soils make up 
about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff from cultivated areas is slow to 
ponded. Reaction ranges from medium acid to very 
strongly acid in the subsoil and varies widely in the sur- 
face layer as a result of local liming practices. The surface 
layer is friable but remains wet late in spring. It tends to 
erust or puddle after hard rains because of weak struc- 
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ture and low organic-matter content. The platy subsur- 
face layer is compact and restricts water movement and 
root growth. The seasonal water level is near or at the 
surface during the spring. Available water capacity is 
high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for growing cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and 
trees. The potential for recreation uses is poor, for wil- 
dlife uses it is fair to good, and for most engineering uses 
it is poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. The 
wetness hazard and surface crusting are the main 
management problems. Surface drainage with shallow 
ditches helps in removing excess water. Minimum tillage 
and returning crop residue to the soil help to build struc- 
ture and keep the surface more porous. Deep plowing and 
chisel plowing are somewhat helpful in disrupting the 
platy subsurface layer to increase water movement and 
root growth. 

Wetness-tolerant grasses and legumes grow best on 
this soil. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet 
causes surface ‘compaction and poor tilth. Excess surface 
water should be removed by drains to improve the crop 
and to extend the period of use. 

This soil is suited to trees that are adapted to wet con- 
ditions. Tree seeds and seedlings survive and grow well if 
competing vegetation is controlled by proper site prepara- 
tion or by spraying, cutting, or girdling. Equipment used 
for planting and harvesting is limited by wetness during 
some periods. 

Most structures are not well suited to this soil because 
of wetness. Wetness problems can be overcome with 
proper design and installation. Sewage lagoons should be 
installed rather than a septic tank filter field system. 
Streets and roads should be banked and ditched to 
remove excess water and improve the stability of the 
materials. Capability subclass I[Iw; woodland suitability 
subclass 3w. 

214B—Hosmer silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, moderately well drained soil is on convex 
ridgetops, knolls, and side slopes along drainageways. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in 
shape and range from 2 to about 1,000 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 9 
inches thick. It ranges from 4 to 10 inches in thickness 
over most of the area. The subsoil is about 41 inches 
thick. The upper 14 inches is strong brown light silty clay 
loam and heavy silt loam and mottled yellowish brown 
heavy silt loam. In the lower 27 inches the subsoil is a 
firm, compact zone; a thin layer of mottled, yellowish 
brown heavy silt loam, which has thick, pale brown 
coatings, overlies mottled yellowish brown and dark yel- 
lowish brown, firm and brittle silty clay loam and mottled 
dark yellowish brown and pale brown, very firm silt loam. 
The substratum to a depth of about 67 inches is mottled 
yellowish brown and pale brown, firm silt loam. In some 
places the upper part of the subsoil is thicker and the 


very firm, compact lower part is deeper and thinner. In 
other places the surface layer is dark yellowish brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
similar soils on short, steep slopes and escarpments, a few 
small wet areas, and a few severely eroded areas. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Alford and Stoy soils. Alford 
soils are on high knolls on ridges, and Stoy soils are at 
the head of drainageways and in nearly level areas on 
broad ridgetops. Inclusions make up about 5 percent of 
this unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of the sub- 
soil at a moderate rate and through the compact lower 
part at a very slow rate. Surface runoff from cultivated 
areas is medium. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer 
because of local liming practices. The surface layer is fria- 
ble and easily tilled but tends to crust or puddle after 
hard rains. Root development is restricted below a depth 
of about 25 to 40 inches by the very firm, compact lower 
part of the subsoil. Organic-matter content is low, and 
available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soi] are farmed. This soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, trees, 
and some special crops. The potential for most recreation 
uses is fair, for most wildlife uses it is good, and for most 
engineering uses it is fair to good. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, wheat, and grasses and legumes for hay and 
pasture. Controlling erosion, maintaining or improving 
tilth and fertility, and the moderate available water 
supply are the main problems. Minimum tillage, winter 
cover crops, and grassed waterways help prevent exces- 
sive soil loss from cultivated areas. A few areas have 
slopes that are suited to terraces and farming on the con- 
tour. Zero tillage will also protect the soil, increase water 
intake, and improve tilth. Returning crop residue to the 
soil or regularly adding other organic material helps to 
improve fertility, reduce crusting, and increase water in- 
take. 

The use of the soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Only species that are not adversely af- 
fected by the “perched” water above the compact subsoil 
should be planted. Grasses and legumes grow well if 
properly fertilized. Competing vegetation can be con- 
trolled by clipping or spraying. Rotating the pasture 
prevents overgrazing. 

Some special crops are well suited to this. soil, in par- 
ticular, apples, peaches, and strawberries. Establishing a 
cover crop and applying mulch in orchards and planting 
strawberries on the contour help in controlling erosion. A 
variety of vegetables are suited and grow well if erosion 
is controlled and fertilizers are added as necessary. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and many areas are in 
native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings survive and 
grow well if competing vegetation is controlled or 
removed by site preparation or by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling. There is some hazard of windthrow, but the 
damage is small if adapted species are planted. 
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This soil is suited to building site development if the 
limitation imposed by the perched water table in the sub- 
soil is overcome. Sewage lagoons function well, whereas 
septic tank absorption fields do not function well because 
of permeability. Proper design and installation of footings 
and footing tile will eliminate wetness and frost-action 
hazards. Capability subclass Ile; woodland suitability sub- 
class 20. 

214C2—Hosmer silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This sloping, moderately well drained soil is on 
narrow ridgetops, knolls, and side slopes. Individual areas 
of this soil are irregular or elongated and range from 2 to 
about 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. It ranges from 4 to 8 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The subsoil is about 41 
inches thick. The upper 14 inches is strong brown light 
silty clay loam over mottled yellowish brown heavy silt 
loam. In the lower 27 inches the subsoil has a very firm 
and compact zone; a thin layer of mottled yellowish 
brown heavy silt loam, which has thick pale brown 
coatings, overlies mottled dark yellowish brown, very 
firm and compact silty clay loam and mottled dark yel- 
lowish brown, very firm and compact silt loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 64 inches is mottled yellowish 
brown, firm silt loam. In some places the upper part of 
the subsoil is thicker, and the very firm, compact lower 
part of the subsoil is deeper and thinner. In wooded areas 
the surface layer is dark grayish brown and is underlain 
by a yellowish brown silt loam subsurface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
that are severely eroded. These areas are at the end of 
ridges and on side slopes. Also included are small areas of 
Stoy and- Alford soils. Stoy soils are at the head of 
drainageways, and Alford soils are on higher knolls or 
ridgetops. Inclusions make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of the sub- 
soil at a moderate rate and through the very firm and 
compact lower part at a very slow rate. Surface runoff in 
cultivated areas is medium to rapid. Reaction ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid in the subsoil and varies 
in the surface layer because of local liming practices. The 
surface layer is friable and easily tilled but tends to crust 
or puddle after hard rains, especially in areas where the 
plow layer contains subsoil material. Root development is 
restricted below a depth of 20 to 36 inches by the very 
firm, compact zone. Organic-matter content is low, and 
available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, and fair to good potential 
for hay, pasture, trees, and some special crops. It has fair 
potential for most recreation uses and good potential for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential for 
most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. If 
the soil is used for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of 
erosion. Minimum tillage, winter cover crops, and grassed 


waterways help prevent excessive soil loss. A few areas 
have slopes that are long enough and smooth enough to 
be terraced and farmed on the contour. Soil crusting can 
be reduced by zero tillage or by returning crop residue to 
the surface. Crops that are drought tolerant should be 
planted to reduce the effects of restricted rooting depth 
and moderate available water supply. 

Grasses and legumes help in controlling erosion and 
grow well if the soil is properly fertilized. Competing 
vegetation should be controlled by clipping or spraying as 
needed. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted use during wet periods help to keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to apples and peaches if the slopes 
are protected from erosion and fertilizers are added as 
needed. Erosion can be controlled by properly established 
and maintained cover crops. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and many areas are in 
native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings survive and 
grow well if competing vegetation is controlled or 
removed by site preparation or by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling. Windthrow is a problem because of the 
restricted rooting depth and the perched water. Pine 
trees grow well and are adapted to this soil because of 
their tap root system. 

This soil is suitable for building site development if 
proper design and installation are used. Streets and roads 
are subject to frost action, which can be controlled by 
proper banking and ditching to remove excess water. 
Capability subclass IIIe; woodland suitability subclass 20. 

214C3—Hosmer silty clay loam, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on narrow, convex ridges and on side 
slopes below ridges and along drainageways. Individual 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range from 2 
to about 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown light 
silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. It ranges from 2 to 
about 6 inches in thickness over most of the area. The 
subsoil is about 37 inches thick. The upper 10 inches is 
strong brown light silty clay loam over mottled yellowish 
brown heavy silt loam. In the lower 27 inches the subsoil 
has a very firm and compact zone; a thin layer of mottled 
yellowish brown heavy silt loam, which has thick, pale 
brown coatings, overlies mottled dark yellowish brown, 
very firm and compact silty clay loam and mottled dark 
yellowish brown, very firm and compact silt loam. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is mottled dark 
yellowish brown silt loam. In some places the surface 
layer is silt loam. In other places the upper part of the 
subsoil is thicker, and the lower part is thinner and 
deeper. In a few places bedrock is within 50 inches of the 
surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
similar soils on short, steep slopes and escarpments, a few 
areas of bedrock outcrops, and a few wet areas at the 
head of drainageways. Also included are a few areas of 
Alford, Hickory, and Belknap soils. Alford soils are on 
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ridgetops, Hickory soils are on lower side slopes, and 
Belknap soils are in narrow drainageways. A few gullied 
areas of this soil are also included. In these areas most or 
all of the subsoil has been eroded away. Inclusions make 
up about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of the sub- 
soil at a moderate rate and through the lower part at a 
very slow rate. Surface runoff from cultivated areas is 
rapid to very rapid. Reaction ranges from extremely acid 
to strongly acid in the subsoil and varies in the surface 
layer because of local liming practices. Root development 
is restricted below a depth of 14 to 30 inches by the very 
firm, compact lower part of the subsoil. The surface layer 
is firm and somewhat difficult to till. Clods form if the 
surface layer is worked when wet, and crusts form after 
hard rains because of poor structure, the clay content, 
and very low organic-matter content. Available water 
capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has poor to 
fair potential for cultivated crops and fair potential for 
hay, pasture, and trees. The potential for most recreation 
uses is fair to poor, and for most wildlife uses it is fair to 
good. For most engineering uses it is fair. 

This soil is'suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and legumes and grasses for hay and pasture. Cul- 
tivated crops should be grown in rotation with grasses 
and legumes to protect the soil from erosion. Erosion is 
the main hazard, but low fertility and poor tilth are other 
problems. Excess soil losses can be prevented by crop 
rotations, minimum tillage, cover crops, and grassed 
waterways. Tilth of the clayey surface layer can be im- 
proved by adding crop residue, reducing trips over the 
field, and allowing the surface to dry before working it. 

Pasture and hay help in controlling erosion. Grasses 
and legumes grow well if properly fertilized and main- 
tained. Establishment is a problem because of poor tilth, 
and stands are often spotty. Careful seedbed preparation 
or seeding a nurse crop will help insure adequate ger- 
mination and goad stands. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep pastures in good condition. 

Some areas of idle land have revegetated naturally and 
are adequately protected from erosion. Many of these 
areas are supplying food and cover for a variety of open- 
land wildlife. If these areas were properly fertilized and 
cultivated with additional plants, they could be greatly 
improved for wildlife use. 

This soil is suited to trees if adapted species are 
planted. Pine are generally better suited than hardwoods. 
There is a windthrow hazard because of the restricted 
rooting depth. Mechanical planters are somewhat limited 
because the silty clay loam in the surface layer is difficult 
to pack around roots of seedlings. 

This soil is suited to building site development if the 
problems of slope and erosion are overcome. Some 
reshaping of the slopes is necessary if this soil is used for 
building sites. Erosion can be controlled with proper 
shaping, fertilizing, and seeding of the slopes. Onsite 


waste disposal systems are not suited because of slope 
and slow permeability. Sewage lagoons are difficult to 
construct because of slope. Capability subclass IVe; 
woodland suitability subclass 2o. 

214D2—-Hosmer silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, 
eroded. This strongly sloping, moderately well drained 
soil is on convex ridgetops, on side slopes below ridges, 
and on foot slopes below steep soils. Individual areas of 
this soi] are elongated or irregular in shape and range 
from 2 to about 30 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. It ranges from 4 to 7 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The subsoil is about 40 
inches thick. The upper 13 inches is strong brown light 
silty clay loam over mottled yellowish brown heavy silt 
loam. In the lower 27 inches the subsoil has a very firm 
and compact zone; a thin layer of mottled yellowish 
brown heavy silt loam, which has thick, pale brown 
coatings, overlies mottled dark yellowish brown, very 
firm and compact silty clay loam and mottled dark yel- 
lowish brown, firm silt loam. The substratum to a depth 
of about 64 inches is mottled yellowish brown silt loam. In 
some places the upper part of the subsoil is thicker, and 
the very firm, compact lower part is deeper and thinner. 
In many wooded areas the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown and is underlain by a yellowish brown subsurface 
layer. In a few places bedrock is within about 50 inches of 
the surface. 

Ineluded with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
bedrock escarpments and a few severely eroded areas on 
side slopes. Also included are a few areas of similar soils 
on lesser sloping ridgetops and a few areas of Alford, 
Hickory, and alluvial soils. The Alford soils are on 
ridgetops and some side slopes, and Hickory soils are on 
the lower part of some slopes. The alluvial soils are on 
the bottom of narrow drainageways. Inclusions make up 5 
to 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of the sub- 
soil at a moderate rate and through the lower part at a 
very slow rate. Surface runoff is rapid. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid to strongly acid in the subsoil and 
varies in the surface layer because of local liming prac- 
tices. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled but 
tends to crust or puddle after hard rains, especially in 
areas where the plow layer contains subsoil material. Or- 
ganic-matter content is low, and available water capacity 
is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used for pasture or are in 
native hardwoods. This soil has fair to poor potential for 
cultivated crops and fair to good potential for hay, 
pasture, and trees. The potential for most recreation uses 
is fair to poor, for wildlife use it is good to fair, and for 
most engineering uses it is fair to poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and hay and pasture in a rotation system. The ero- 
sion hazard and slopes are the main problems affecting 
use and management. Minimum tillage, winter cover 
crops, and grassed waterways help to prevent excess soil 
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loss. A few slopes are uniform enough to be terraced or 
contour farmed. Zero tillage permits row crops to be 
grown more often in the rotation, protects the soil from 
erosion, and increases water intake. 

Most areas of this soil are now in pasture and are 
adequately protecting the soil from erosion. Old pastures 
can be safely renovated by use of chemicals. This method 
eliminates the necessity of conventional tillage, which 
often results in erosion on this sloping soil. Legumes and 
grasses grow well if properly fertilized and maintained by 
spraying or clipping to remove competitive plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and many areas are in 
native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings survive and 
grow well if competitive vegetation is controlled or 
removed by site preparation or by spraying, cutting, or 
girdling. Windthrow is somewhat of a problem because of 
the restricted rooting depth and the perched water. The 
hazard can be reduced by planting species that are 
adapted and that have a tap root system. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite waste disposal because of slopes. Some reshap- 
ing of slopes is necessary to overcome this problem. The 
areas along drainageways are generally suitable sites for 
pond reservoirs. Capability subclass [Ve; woodland suita- 
bility subclass 2r. 

214D3—Hosmer silty clay loam, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This strongly sloping, moderately 
well drained soil is on side slopes along drainageways and 
on hillsides below ridges and above steep slopes. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are mostly irregular in shape 
and range from 2 to about 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
silty clay loam about 2 inches thick. It ranges from 0 to 
about 3 inches in thickness over most of the area. The 
subsoil is about 35 inches thick. The upper 8 inches is 
strong brown light silty clay loam over mottled yellowish 
brown heavy silt loam. In the lower 27 inches the subsoil 
has a very firm and compact zone; a thin layer of mottled 
yellowish brown heavy silt loam, which has thick, pale 
brown coatings, overlies mottled dark yellowish brown, 
very firm and compact silty clay loam and mottled dark 
yellowish brown, very firm and compact silt loam. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is mottled 
strong brown silt loam. In some places the surface layer 
is silt loam. In other places the upper part of the subsoil 
is thicker, and the lower part is thinner and deeper. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
sandy areas, a few areas where bedrock crops out, and a 
few bedrock escarpments. Also included are a few areas 
of Alford, Hickory, and alluvial soils. Alford soils are on 
narrow ridgetops and on side slopes in some areas. The 
Hickory soils are on the lower part of some slopes, and 
the alluvial soils are at the bottom of narrow 
drainageways. In a few areas the lower part of the sub- 
soil contains sandstone fragments, and bedrock is within 
50 inches of the surface. In some severely gullied areas, 
most or all of the subsoil has been eroded away. Inclu- 
sions make up from 10 to 15 percent of this unit. 


Water and air move through the upper part of the sub- 
soil at a moderate rate and through the lower part at a 
very slow rate. Surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in the subsoil 
and varies at the surface as a result of local liming prac- 
tices. The surface layer is firm and somewhat difficult to 
till. Clods form if the surface layer is worked when wet, 
and the surface layer tends to crust after hard rains 
because of poor structure, very low organic-matter con- 
tent, and increased clay content. Root development is 
restricted by the very firm, compact lower part of the 
subsoil. Available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are in pasture or are idle land. 
This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops and fair 
potential for hay, pasture, and trees. The potential for 
recreation is poor to fair, for most wildlife uses it is fair, 
and for most engineering uses it is poor. 

This soil is not suited to row crops. If the soil is used 
for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of erosion, seedbeds 
are difficult to prepare, and fertility is low. Erosion can 
be reduced by minimum tillage or farming on the contour. 
Crop residue should be returned to the surface to im- 
prove tilth and reduce runoff. 

Pasture and hay are the best suited uses of this severe- 
ly eroded soil. When established and properly maintained, 
grasses and legumes help in controlling erosion. Seedbeds 
are difficult to prepare. Stands are often spotty because 
of poor germination, and fertilizers are needed for good 
growth. Clipping and spraying are necessary to keep out 
competing plants, and pastures should not be overgrazed 
or erosion will begin and gullies will form. 

Many idle areas have naturally revegetated and provide 
food and cover for a variety of openland wildlife. These 
areas,.if properly fertilized and planted, could be greatly 
improved for wildlife use. 

This soil is suited to trees if adapted species are 
planted. Pine are generally best suited to this soil and will 
grow well. There is a windthrow hazard because of the 
restricted rooting zone. Mechanical planters are somewhat 
limited because of steepness of slopes and the silty clay 
loam surface. 

This soil is not well suited to building sites because of 
steepness of slopes and the erosion hazard. Proper design 
and careful installation are needed to overcome these 
problems. Slopes can be shaped and erosion controlled by 
adding fertilizers and seeding a cover crop. Capability 
subclass VIe; woodland suitability subclass 2r. 

243B—St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. 
This gently sloping, moderately well drained or well 
drained soil is on ridgetops and low knolls extending back 
from terrace breaks and on side slopes near the head of 
drainageways. Individual areas of this soil are mostly ir- 
regular in shape and range from 2 to about 50 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. It ranges from 5 to 9 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The subsurface layer is 
about 3 inches thick and is dark yellowish brown silt 
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loam. The subsoil is 45 inches thick. The upper 3 inches is 
dark yellowish brown heavy silt loam. The next 22 inches 
is dark yellowish brown silty clay loam. The lower part of 
the subsoil is mottled light brownish gray silty clay loam. 
The substratum to a depth of 67 inches is mottled grayish 
brown silty clay loam. In some places the lower part of 
the subsoil and the substratum consist of layers of silty 
clay, silty clay loam, silt loam, and loam. Also, in areas 
where the upper part of the subsoil has been mixed with 
the surface soil by plowing, there is no subsurface layer 
and the surface layer is dark yellowish brown silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas hav- 
ing a sandy loam surface layer, sloping areas that are 
severely eroded, and areas having short, steep slopes. 
Also included lare small areas of the somewhat poorly 
drained Hurst. soils in low positions and at the head of 
drainageways and some areas of the more clayey Colp 
soils on side slopes. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid 
in the subsoil and varies widely in the surface layer as a 
result of local liming practices. The surface layer is fria- 
ble and easily tilled. It has a tendency to crust or puddle 
after hard rains because of poor structure and low or- 
ganic-matter content. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, trees, and 
some special crops. It has fair to good potential for 
recreational uses, good potential for most wildlife uses, 
and fair to good potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. There is a 
moderate erosion hazard that. must be controlled. 
Minimum tillage, winter cover crops, and grassed water- 
ways help prevent excessive soil loss. Surface crusting 
ean be reduced by the regular addition of crop residue or 
other organic material. Rotating crops and adding needed 
fertilizers will increase yields and improve the soil. 

Fruits and vegetables will grow well on this soil if the 
soil is properly fertilized. The soil must be protected from 
erosion to maintain yields. Minimum tillage, winter cover 
crops, and contouring help prevent excessive soil loss. 
Returning crop residue or regularly adding other organic 
material helps to reduce crusting and increase water in- 
take. 

The use of the soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Grasses and legumes grow well if the soil 
is properly fertilized. Plants that are not easily damaged 
by frost heave should be used. 

This soil is suited to trees, and a few areas remain in 
native hardwoods. There are no hazards or limitations to 
be concerned about once the stand is established. Compet- 
ing vegetation can be controlled by proper site prepara- 
tion, spraying, or cutting during stand establishment. 

This soil is suitable for building site development and 
for onsite waste disposal. High potential frost action and 
the moderately slow permeability are problems to over- 


come. Installing footings below the freeze zone can help 
prevent frost heaving. If an area is used as a septic tank 
absorption field the moderately slow permeability can be 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Capability subclass IIe; woodland suitability subclass 1o. 

308B2—Alford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. This gently sloping, well drained soil is on narrow 
to broad, convex ridgetops, knolls, and side slopes at the 
head of drainageways.. Individual areas of this unit are 
mostly irregular in shape and range from about 5 to 300 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
containing some strong brown subsoil material. It is about 
8 inches thick but ranges from 5 to 9 inches in thickness 
over most of the area. The subsoil is 58 inches thick. The 
upper 34 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. The next 
10 inches is brown silty clay loam. The lower 14 inches of 
the subsoil is brown heavy silt loam. In some places the 
surface layer is underlain by a thin layer of brown silt 
loam. Also, in some places, grayish mottles are in the mid- 
dle and lower parts of the subsoil. 

Included in mapping are small sandy areas, small wet 
areas on concave positions at the head of drainageways, 
and a few limestone sinkhole areas. Also included are 
small severely eroded areas on side slopes and at the end 
of narrow ridges; a few areas of short, steep slopes; some 
small areas of sloping Alford soils on side slopes; and 
some areas of the less permeable Hosmer soils on slightly 
lower positions on the ridgetops or at the head of 
drainageways. Inclusions make up about 5 percent of the 
unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid 
in the subsoil and varies widely in the surface layer as a 
result of local liming practices. The surface layer is fria- 
ble and easily tilled. Areas that contain appreciable 
amounts of subsoil material tend to puddle or crust after 
hard rains. Organic-matter content is low, and available 
water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, trees, and 
various fruits and vegetables, good potential for most 
recreational and wildlife uses, and good potential for most 
engineering uses. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, and small 
grain. Controlling erosion is the main problem of manage- 
ment. Minimum tillage, winter cover crops, and grassed 
waterways help prevent excessive soil loss. A few areas 
have slopes that are long enough and smooth enough to 
be terraced and farmed on the contour. Returning crop 
residue to the surface or regularly adding other organic 
material reduces crusting and increases water intake. 
This soil responds well to additions of lime and fertilizer. 

Grasses and legumes for hay and pasture are well 


suited and help in controlling erosion. This soil is well 
suited to alfalfa. 
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This soil is well suited to fruits and vegetables. Erosion 
is the main management problem. Erosion can be con- 
trolled by cover crops, terracing, contouring, and 
minimum tillage. This soil can be irrigated if water is 
available and slopes are protected. 

Trees grow well on this soil, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings survive and 
grow well if competing vegetation is controlled or 
removed by proper site preparation, spraying, cutting, or 
girdling. There are no hazards or limitations in planting 
or harvesting trees. 

This soil is well suited to building site development and 
onsite waste disposal. Exposed areas are subject to ero- 
sion, but vegetation provides adequate protection. Local 
roads and streets require banking and grading to reduce 
frost action damage. Capability subclass IIe; woodland 
suitability subclass 1o. 

308C2—Alford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This sloping, well drained soil is on convex 


ridgetops, knolls, and side slopes along drainageways. In-— 


dividual areas of this soil are irregular or elongated in 
shape and range from 4 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
containing some strong brown subsoil material. It is about 
7 inches thick but ranges from 5 to 9 inches in thickness 
over most of the area. The subsoil is 58 inches thick. The 
upper 34 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. The next 
10 inches is brown silty clay loam. The lower 14 inches of 
the subsoil is brown heavy silt loam. In some places, par- 
ticularly in timbered areas, the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish brown or very dark grayish brown and is underlain by 
a brown silt loam subsurface layer. In other places the 
lower part of the subsoil has grayish mottles mixed with 
the brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few limestone 
sinkholes, areas of bedrock outcrops, and small areas that 
are severely eroded. Also included are areas of similar 
soils, except that they have short steep slopes, and areas 
of bedrock escarpments. Some ridgetops on Fountain 
Bluff consist of soils that have a thin silty subsoil-and a 
silty substratum that contains free lime within a depth of 
40 inches. A few areas of the less permeable Hosmer soils 
are included at the head of drainageways and in low posi- 
tions on the ridgetops. Inclusions make up 5 to 10 percent 
of the unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium 
to rapid. Reaction ranges from medium acid to very 
strongly acid in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer 
as a result of liming practices. The surface layer is friable 
and easily tilled. Areas that contain appreciable amounts 
of subsoil material tend to crust over or puddle after hard 
rains. Organic-matter content is low, and available water 
capacity is high. 

Many areas of this soil are farmed, and some remain in 
native hardwoods, This soil has good potential for cul- 
tivated crops, hay, pasture, trees, and various fruits and 
vegetables, fair to good potential for many recreational 


and wildlife uses, and fair to good potential for most en- 
gineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, and 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. If the soil is 
used for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of erosion. 
Minimum tillage, crop rotation, winter cover crops, and 
grassed waterways help prevent excessive soil loss. A 
few areas on ridgetops that are wide enough or side 
slopes that are long enough and smooth enough can be 
terraced and farmed on the contour. Returning crop 
residue to the soil and adding fertilizers help maintain 
and improve this soil. 

Many of the uneven or shorter slopes are suited to 
pasture and hay. Permanent cover of grasses and legumes 
is very effective in controlling erosion. Alfalfa is espe- 
cially well suited to this soil. 

This soil is suited to fruits and some vegetables, and 
many areas in the southern part of the county are in 
peach and apple orchards. Erosion is the main manage- 
ment problem. This is controlled in orchards by maintain- 
ing a cover crop. Areas planted to strawberries and 
vegetables can be protected by minimum tillage, by ter- 
racing, and by contouring. Applying a surface mulch helps 
in reducing erosion and increasing water intake. This soil 
can be irrigated if water is available and slopes are pro- 
tected. 

Some areas of this soil remain in native hardwoods, and 
growth of trees is good. Tree seeds and seedlings survive 
and grow well if competing vegetation is controlled or 
removed by site preparation, by spraying, or by cutting 
or girdling. There are no hazards or limitations to be con- 
cerned about in planting or harvesting trees. 

This soil is suited to building site development and 
onsite waste disposal if proper design and installation are 
used. Slope limits use, and cutting and filling commonly 
are needed. Developments laid out on the contour of the 
natural landscape are more appealing and cope with the 
problems presented by slopes. Local streets and roads 
require proper ditching and banking to control erosion 
and limit frost action. Capability subclass IIIe; woodland 
suitability subclass lo. 

308C3—Alford silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This sloping, well drained soil is mostly 
on side slopes along drainageways or on hillsides between 
ridgetops and steep slopes. Individual areas of this soil 
are elongated or irregular in shape and range from 2 to 
about 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is mixed yellowish brown 
and strong brown light silty clay loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 55 inches thick. The upper 30 
inches is strong brown silty clay loam. The next 10 inches 
is brown silty clay loam. The lower 15 inches of the sub- 
soil is brown heavy silt loam. In some places the surface 
layer is silt loam and contains less subsoil material. In 
other places the lower part of the subsoil has grayish 
mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of a soil that has a sandy surface layer and a few areas 
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along drainageways where bedrock crops out. Also in- 
cluded are areas of steeper Alford soil and a few areas 
where the soil has short, steep slopes. Inclusions make up 
about 5 percent’ of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid 
in the surface layer as a result of local liming practices. 
The surface layer is firm, slow to dry, and somewhat dif- 
ficult to till. Clods form if the surface layer is tilled when 
wet, and the surface tends to crust after hard rains 
because of poor structure and very low organic-matter 
content. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for growing cultivated crops, fair to good poten- 
tial for hay, pasture, trees, and orchard crops, fair poten- 
tial for most recreational and wildlife uses, and fair to 
good potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grains, and 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. If the soil is 
used for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of erosion. 
Cultivated crops should be grown in rotation with grasses 
and legumes. Minimum tillage, zero tillage, winter cover 
crops, and grassed waterways help prevent excessive soil 
loss in cultivated areas. A few areas have slopes uniform 
enough to be farmed on the contour or stripcropped. Loss 
of the original, surface layer has seriously reduced tilth 
and fertility. Returning crop residue to the soil or regu- 
larly adding other organic material will improve fertility, 
reduce crusting, and increase water intake. 

The use of this soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. Grasses and legumes are well suited and 
grow well if fertilizers are added. Seedbeds are difficult 
to prepare, and stands are often spotty because of poor 
seed cover and surface crusting. A nurse crop of wheat is 
needed. Hay and pasture should be fully established be- 
fore cutting or grazing. 

If protected: from erosion this soil is suited to peach 
and apple trees. Trees should be planted on the contour 
where practical, and a protective cover crop should be in- 
terplanted. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and seedlings survive 
and grow well if competing vegetation is controlled by 
site preparation or by spraying. Erosion is a hazard when 
planting, but it can be reduced by planting on the contour 
or by planting a cover crop. 

This soil is suited to building sites, but slopes limit use 
and many need to be reshaped. The soil is workable, but 
it is sticky when wet and has a severe erosion hazard. A 
cover crop should be planted to control erosion. Streets 
and roads are:susceptible to frost action but can be pro- 
tected by proper grading and banking to eliminate excess 
water and reduce the hazard. Capability subclass IVe; 
woodland suitability subclass lo. 

308D2—Alford silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, 
eroded. This strongly sloping, well drained soil is on nar- 
row, convex ridgetops, on hillsides below ridgetops, and 
on side slopes along drainageways. Individual areas of 


this soil are mainly elongated or irregular in shape and 
range from about 5 to 80 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
containing some strong brown subsoil material. It is about 
5 inches thick but ranges from 4 to 7 inches in thickness 
over most of the area. The subsoil is about 55 inches 
thick. The upper 34 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 
The next 10 inches is brown silty clay loam. The lower 11 
inches is brown heavy silt loam. In some places, particu- 
larly in timbered areas, the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown and is underlain by brown silt loam. In other 
places the lower part of the subsoil has grayish mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small limestone 
sinkholes, areas of this Alford soil on short, steep slopes, 
and bedrock escarpments. Also included are many small 
areas of severely eroded soil; a few areas of bedrock out- 
crops along and at the head of drainageways; some areas 
of the stony Wellston soils at the head of drainageways, 
along drainageways, and at the base of some slopes; and, 
at the base of some slopes, areas of the loamy Hickory 
soils. Inclusions make up about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid 
in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer as a result 
of liming practices. The surface layer is friable and easily 
tilled. Areas that contain appreciable amounts of subsoil 
material tend to crust over or puddle after hard rains. 

Many areas of this soil are farmed, and some remain in 
native hardwoods. The soil has fair potential for cul- 
tivated crops, fair to good potential for hay, pasture, 
trees, and fruit, fair potential for most recreational uses, 
fair to good potential for most wildlife uses, and fair to 
poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, and 
grasses and legumes in a rotation system. If this soil is 
used for cultivated crops, there is a hazard of erosion. 
Minimum tillage, winter cover crops, and grassed water- 
ways help prevent excessive soil loss. A few areas have 
slopes that can be terraced and farmed on the contour. 
These areas can be farmed more intensively after terrac- 
ing. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic material helps to improve fertility and in- 
crease water intake. 

The use of this soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. A wide range of grasses and legumes are 
suited and grow well on this soil if fertilized. The pasture 
should be maintained by proper stocking, pasture rota- 
tion, and restricted use during wet periods. It should be 
clipped or sprayed as needed to keep out competing 
plants. 

This soil is suited to peach and apple trees if a per- 
manent sod cover is maintained to control the erosion 
hazard. 

Some areas of this soil remain in native hardwoods, and 
growth of trees is good. There are no hazards or limita- 
tions to planting or harvesting trees. If a mechanical 
planter is used, it is best to plant on the contour where 
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possible. Plant competition should be controlled by site 
preparation, spraying, cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is limited for building site development and 
onsite waste disposal by slope and the erosion hazard. 
Streets and roads should be constructed on the contour as 
much as possible to reduce roadside erosion. Capability 
subclass [Ve; woodland suitability subelass lo. 

308D3—Alford silty clay loam, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This strongly sloping, well 
drained soil is mainly on hillsides between ridgetops and 
steep slopes and on side slopes along drainageways. In- 


dividual areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in 


shape and range from about 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is strong brown silty clay 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is about 50 inches 
thick. The upper 25 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 
The next 10 inches is brown silty clay loam. The lower 15 
inches is brown heavy silt loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is brown silt loam. In a few 
places the original surface layer remains, and it is dark 
brown or yellowish brown silt loam. In other places the 
lower part of the subsoil has grayish mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few sinkholes, 
a few areas along drainageways and on hillsides where 
bedrock crops out, and a few areas of bedrock escarp- 
ments at the head of drainageways. Also included are 
some areas of the stony Wellston soils and the loamy 
Hickory soils at the base of some slopes and along 
drainageways, a few areas of the slowly permeable 
Hosmer soils along drainageways, and some areas that 
are so severely eroded and gullied that the lower part of 
the subsoil is at the surface. Inclusions make up 10 to 15 
percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid to 
very rapid. Reaction ranges from medium acid to very 
strongly acid in the subsoil and varies in the surface layer 
as a result of local liming practices. The surface layer is 
firm, slow to dry, and somewhat difficult to till. Clods can 
form if this soil is tilled when wet, and the surface tends 
to crust over after hard rains because of poor structure, 
increased clay content, and very low organic-matter con- 
tent. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has poor 
potential for cultivated crops and fair to good potential 
for hay, pasture, and trees. The potential for recreational 
and wildlife uses is poor to fair, and for most engineering 
uses it is poor to fair. : : 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. This soil is erodible and low in fertility, and 
crusts form at the surface. It should be fertilized, and 
crop residue should be returned to the soil to improve 
fertility, reduce crusting, and increase water intake. 
Legumes and grasses help in controlling erosion. The soil 
and pasture can be maintained by rotating pastures and 
restricting use during wet periods. 

Row crops are poorly suited to this soil because of 
slopes and the erosion hazard. Extreme caution and 


minimum tillage or zero tillage are needed when this soil 
is used for cultivated crops. 

This soil is suited to trees, and some idle areas are 
naturally revegetating with native hardwoods. Controlling 
plant competition is the main concern of management. 
Competing vegetation can be controlled or removed by 
proper site preparation, by spraying, or by cutting. 

Most idle land areas of this soil have sufficient cover to 


protect the surface from excess erosion. These areas are 


well suited to a wide variety of openland wildlife and 
plants. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building site develop- 
ment or onsite waste disposal because of steepness of 
slopes. Certain types of structures can be developed on 
the natural landscape. Other areas require grading and 
leveling to reshape the landscape to make it suitable for 
these uses. Streets and roads should be constructed on 
the contour where possible to limit erosion of roadsides. 
Capability subclass VIe; woodland suitability subclass 1o. 

308E—Alford silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep to steep, well drained soil is on hillsides 
along drainageways and bottom lands. Individual areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 5 to about 400 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt’ 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 50 inches thick. The upper 25 inches is strong 
brown silty clay loam. The next 15 inches is brown light 
silty clay loam. The lower 10 inches is brown heavy silt 
loam. In some places the subsoil contains less elay and is 
heavy silt loam in the upper part. In other places the sur- 
face layer is loam, and the subsoil is clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
are severely eroded, small sandy areas, areas of limestone 
sinkholes, and areas of bedrock outcrops. Also included 
are areas where slopes are short and steep, areas of 
bedrock escarpments, and small areas of the stony Well- 
ston soils along the drainageways or at the base of some 
slopes. In some areas the Wellston soils are at the head of 
drainageways. In other places large boulders and stones 
are on the surface. These areas are normally just below 
bedrock escarpments. Inclusions make up 5 to 10 percent 
of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
subsoil and from medium acid to neutral in the surface 
layer. Organic-matter content is low, and available water 
capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soi] are in native hardwood trees. 
This soil has fair to good potential for pasture and trees, 
mostly fair to good potential for wildlife uses, and poor 
potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops because of 
steep slopes. Cleared areas are best suited to pasture, 
although the less sloping areas of this unit can be used 
for hay. Grasses and legumes grow well and help in con- 
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trolling erosion once the stand becomes established. Steep 
slopes limit machinery use and make site preparation, 
eutting or clipping, and harvesting difficult when this soil 
is used for hay. Grazing should be closely watched, and 
pastures should be rotated to keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. | 

This soil is best suited to trees, and most areas are 
used for timber. The erosion hazard and equipment 
limitations are; moderate. Competing vegetation limits 
growth and can be controlled by spraying, cutting, or gir- 
dling. Once established, trees adequately protect this soil 
from excessive erosion. Caution must be used during 
logging operations because exposed areas erode rapidly. 
Rocks, stones, ‘and bedrock escarpments interfere with 
ease of logging in some areas. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development. 
or onsite waste disposal because of steep slopes. Roads 
are difficult to maintain because of the erosion hazard 
along roadbanks and ditches and should be constructed on 
the contour if possible. Capability subclass VIe; woodland 
suitability subclass 1r. 

308E3—Alford silty clay loam, 18 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This moderately steep to steep, 
well drained soil is mainly along drainageways and on hill- 
sides above bottom land soils. Individual areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from about 4 to 40 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
loam about 2 inches thick. This layer has been darkened 
by additions of organic matter. It ranges from 0 to 3 


inches in thickness. The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. 


The upper 15 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. The 
next 10 inches is brown silty clay loam. The lower 15 
inches is brown heavy silt loam. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches is brown silt loam. In a few places the 
original surface layer remains. It is dark brown or yel- 
lowish brown ‘silt loam. In other places the subsoil is 
thinner and is brown silt loam throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few limestone 
sinkholes and: areas where bedrock crops out along 
drainageways and on hillsides. Also included are bedrock 
escarpments; small areas of this Alford soil where slopes 
are short and steep; small areas of the loamy Hickory and 
the stony Wellston soils on the lower parts of side slopes 
and at the head of drainageways; some small areas of the 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soils 
along the narrow drainageways; and some areas that are 
so severely gullied and eroded that the lower part of the 
subsoil is at the surface. Inclusions make up 10 to 15 per- 
cent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to very strongly acid in the subsoil and 
varies at the surface because of local liming practices. 
The surface layer is firm and slow to dry. Clods ean form 
if this soil is tilled when wet. Organic-matter content is 
low, and available water capacity is high. 


Most areas of this soil are in pasture or are idle land. 
This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops, poor to 
good potential for hay, pasture, and trees, poor potential 
for recreation uses, fair to good potential for most wil- 
dlife uses, and poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops because of the 
hazard of erosion and equipment limitations. Hay can be 
grown in the less sloping areas of this unit where equip- 
ment can be safely used. 

Once established, pastures grow well on this soil if a 
proper maintenance program is followed. Such a program 
includes adding fertilizers, rotating pastures to prevent 
overgrazing, and restricting use during wet periods. 

Most idle areas of this soil provide sufficient cover to 
adequately protect the surface from excess erosion. These 
areas are well suited to a wide variety of openland wil- 
dlife and openland plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and a few of the idle 
areas are naturally revegetating with native hardwoods. 
Plant competition, erosion hazard, and equipment limita- 
tions are management problems that must be overcome if 
this soil is used as woodland. Proper site preparation and 
spraying or cutting will control plant competition. Plant- 
ing should be on the contour where possible to control 
erosion. The steeper parts of slopes should be hand 
planted, and bedrock escarpments limit accessibility in 
some places. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites or onsite 
waste disposal because of slopes. Building and maintain- 
ing roads and streets are difficult because of steep slopes 
and the erosion hazard. Building on the contour where 
possible reduces the rate of water runoff and limits ero- 
sion. Capability subclass VIe; woodland suitability sub- 
class Ir. 

308G—Alford silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. This 
very steep, well drained soil is on dissected hillsides in 
areas near the river bluff. Individual areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and range from about 10 to 700 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 45 inches thick. It is brown silt loam in the upper 3 
inches. The next 20 inches is strong brown light silty clay 
loam. The lower part is yellowish brown silt loam. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches is yellowish brown silt 
loam. In some places the subsoil is thinner and contains 
less clay. Also, in places the substratum contains free 
lime. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few limestone 
sinkholes, areas that are severely eroded, areas that con- 
tain bedrock escarpments, and areas of bedrock outcrops. 
Also included are some less sloping areas of this Alford 
soil on narrow ridgetops and on the upper part of slopes 
and a few areas of Wellston soils at the head of 
drainageways and along drainageways. Inclusions make 
up about 10 percent of this unit. 
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Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to very strongly acid in the subsoil and 
from medium acid to neutral in the surface layer. Or- 
ganic-matter content is low, and available water capacity 
is high. 

Most areas of this soil are in native hardwood trees. 
This soil has good potential for trees and for some wil- 
dlife uses. The potential for all other uses is poor. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops or hay 
because of very steep slopes. In some places the less slop- 
ing areas can be planted to pasture. The erosion hazard is 
severe and difficult to control. Proper stocking rates and 
timely deferment of grazing are necessary to keep the 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is best suited to trees, and most areas are 
used for timber. The very steep slopes limit equipment 
use, and the erosion hazard is severe. Once established, 
trees adequately protect this soil from excessive erosion. 
Extreme care must be used during logging operations 
because logging trails and roads will rapidly erode. 
Removing and cutting trees are problems, but special 
equipment and safety precautions can overcome these 
problems. 

The very steep slopes make this soil unsuitable for 
building development. A few less sloping areas, however, 
that were included in mapping may be suitable. Roads are 
difficult to build and maintain because of the severe ero- 
sion hazard and should be constructed on the contour 
where possible to limit erosion. Capability subclass VIIe; 
woodland suitability subclass 1r. 

331—Haymond silt loam. This nearly level, well 
drained soil is along streams on natural levees. The areas 
are elongated and range from 4 to about 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. It ranges from 7 to about 10 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches is brown and dark yellowish brown silt 
loam. In some places the substratum is strongly acid. 
Also, in a few areas the lower part of the substratum con- 
tains stony materials. In a few places buried’ clayey 
material is within 50 inches of the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soil in similar or 
slightly lower positions. Also included are Burnside soils 
in areas that are shallow to bedrock. Inclusions make up 
about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is slow. This soil is flooded occa- 
sionally to frequently for very brief periods, mainly in 
winter. Reaction ranges from neutral to medium acid. The 
surface layer is very friable and easily tilled. Organic- 
matter content is low to medium, and available water 
capacity is very high. 

Many areas of this soil are farmed, but some areas 
remain in trees or have been planted to pasture. This soil 
has good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and 
trees, good to poor potential for wildlife and recreation 
uses, and poor potential for most engineering uses. 


This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grains, 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture, and some spe- 
cialty crops. Flooding, with associated deposition and 
streambank erosion, is the main hazard. The flooding 
hazard is greatest in winter, but occasionally crops are 
damaged by floods during the growing season. 

This soil is well suited to a wide variety of trees, and 
some areas remain in native hardwoods. Flooding can 
damage young seedlings. Plant competition should be con- 
trolled to obtain maximum growth rates. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building site develop- 
ment because flooding is a hazard unless the soil is 
adequately protected by upstream structures. Capability 
class I; woodland suitability subclass lo. 

333—Wakeland silt loam. This nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is on narrow and broad, flat bottom 
lands along creeks and streams. Individual areas are 
mostly elongated and irregularly shaped in broad areas 
and range from about 5 to several hundred acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is 
silt loam. The upper 4 inches is brown with brownish gray 
mottles. The next 22 inches is grayish brown with dark 
yellowish brown mottles. The lower 21 inches is light 
brownish gray with brown mottles. On some narrow bot- 
tom lands, the lower part of the substratum contains 
stony loam. On some broad bottoms, the lower part of the 
substratum contains silty clay loam or silty clay sedi- 
ments. In some places reaction in the lower part of the 
substratum is mildly alkaline. 

Included in mapping are small areas that have a sandy 
surface layer, small wet areas, areas where rock crops 
out, and small areas of short, steep slope breaks. Also in- 
cluded are areas of the better drained Haymond soils on 
slightly higher positions near streams and some areas of 
Dupo soils on the Mississippi River bottoms. Inclusions 
make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to neutral. The surface layer is very friable 
and easily tilled throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. The seasonal high water table and flooding or over- 
flow limit the choice of plants in some years. Organic- 
matter content is low, and available water capacity is 
very high. 

Most broad areas of this soil are farmed, and many nar- 
row areas remain in trees. This soil has good potential for 
cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The potential for 
most recreational uses is poor to fair, and it is fair to 
good for most wildlife uses. It is good for special crops 
and poor for most engineering uses. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. 
The flooding hazard is greatest in winter, but occasional 
damage to cultivated crops occurs during the growing 
season. Streambank erosion is another hazard, and it can 
be controlled by maintaining adequate vegetative cover 
on banks. 
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Many of the narrow areas are used for pasture or hay. 
Proper stocking rates, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted use ‘during wet periods help to keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. Clipping and spraying 
ean control weeds and brush. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and many of the narrow 
areas remain in native hardwoods. Competing vegetation 
is a problem that can be controlled by proper site 
preparation, prescribed burning, spraying, cutting, or gir- 
dling. Flooding may damage young seedlings. Only trees 
that can tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted. 

Special crops, such as strawberries, peppers, and to- 
matoes, grow well on this soil. In general, this soil is well 
suited to most vegetables and provides good sites for 
gardens. Flooding can cause damage in some years. Fer- 
tilizers should be added according to tests for the crop 
that is planted. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites or waste 
disposal systems because of the flooding or overflow 
hazard. Levees and dikes can be built to protect areas 
from flooding, but in many places they are not practical. 
Capability subclass IIw; woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

334—Birds silt loam. This nearly level, poorly drained 
soil is in slight depressions or low-lying areas on flood 
plains. Individual areas of this soil are elongated or 
rounded in shape and range from 5 to about 300 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is light gray and grayish 
brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The substratum to a 
depth of about, 60 inches is gray silt loam. In some places 
the lower part of the substratum contains stony loam or 
sandy loam layers. In a few places the substratum over- 
lies a buried silty clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas 
where water ponds for extended periods. Also included 
are areas of Wakeland soils along streams and Bonnie 
soils in low-lying places similar to those of this Birds soil. 
Inclusions make up about 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderately 
slow rate, and: surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline in most areas, 
but some areas have layers that range to strongly acid. 
The surface layer is friable and easily tilled but remains 
wet late in the spring. This soil is flooded and has a high 
water level at,or near the surface during the spring. Or- 
ganic-matter content is low, and available water capacity 
is high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation uses is poor, the potential for wil- 
dlife use is fair to good, and the potential for engineering 
uses is poor. _ 

This soil is'suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. Flooding and seasonal 
wetness are the main problems. Levees can prevent 
flooding but are not practical in most areas. The seasonal 
water level can be reduced by ditches or by tile if an out- 
let is available. The choice of plants is restricted in some 


years, and flooding occasionally destroys crops before 
harvest. 

This soil is suited to trees, and many areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Adapted species grow well if plant 
competition is controlled or removed by site preparation 
or by spraying, cutting, or girdling. Wetness and flooding 
restrict the use of equipment for planting or harvesting 
trees and often delay these operations. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites or onsite 
waste disposal because of wetness and flooding. Measures 
that overcome flooding are usually not practical, but 
flooding can be prevented by levees. Capability subclass 
IIIw; woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

338A—Hurst silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad, 
gently undulating drainage divides. Individual areas of 
this soil are irregularly shaped or rounded and range 
from about 5 to 1,000 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is mot- 
tled, light gray silt loam in the upper 6 inches and mot- 
tled, light brownish gray light silty clay loam in the lower 
4 inches. The upper 14 inches of the subsoil is mottled, 
brown silty clay. The lower 27 inches is mottled, grayish 
brown heavy silty clay and silty clay loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 65 inches is grayish brown 
light silty clay with mottles. In some places the surface 
layer is very dark grayish brown. In other places the sub- 
soil is less clayey; the upper part is silty clay loam, and 
the lower part is silt loam. ; 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas that 
are sandy at the surface and other areas that are wet for 
extended periods. Also included are a few areas of this 
Hurst soil where slopes are short and steep, a few mine- 
sink areas, and a few areas of the better drained Colp 
soils on knolls and on slightly higher rises. Inclusions 
make up from 2 to 5 percent of this unit. ; 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is slow. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid in 
the subsoil and varies widely in the surface layer as a 
result of local liming practices. The surface layer is fria- 
ble and easily tilled but slow to dry. It tends to crust or 
puddle after hard rains because of low organic-matter 
content and poor structure. The platy subsurface layer is 
difficult to penetrate by roots and water and tends to 
“perch” water. Available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation uses is fair to poor, and for wil- 
dlife uses it is fair to good. ‘The potential for most en- 
gineering uses is poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. The wetness hazard and 
surface crusting are the main problems of management. 
Shallow ditching will remove the excess surface water, 
but the choice of plants is limited in some years by wet- 
ness. Returning crop residue or adding other organic 
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material to the surface helps reduce crusting and increase 
water intake. Disrupting the platy subsurface layer by 
deep plowing or chisel plowing increases water intake and 
enhances root growth. 

The use of this soil for pasture or hay is not extensive, 
but wetness-tolerant grasses and legumes grow well if 
proper amounts of fertilizer are added. Overgrazing when 
the soil is wet can cause surface compaction and reduce 
water intake. Excess water can be removed by shallow 
ditches. 

This soil is suited to trees, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. There are no hazards or limitations in 
planting or harvesting trees. 

This soil is not well suited to building sites because of 
wetness. Excess water can be removed by shallow 
ditches. Sewage lagoons will function well on this soil. 
Streets and roads require proper banking and grading to 
reduce shrink-swell and frost action. Capability subclass 
IIIw; woodland suitability subclass 380. 

338B2—Hurst silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
This gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on 
undulating drainage divides, at the head of drainageways, 
and on side slopes along drainageways. Individual areas 
of this soil are rounded, elongated, or irregular in shape 
and range from 4 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. It ranges from 4 to 9 inches in 
thickness over most of the area. The subsoil is about 39 
inches thick. The upper 12 inches is mottled brown silty 
clay. The lower 27 inches is mottled grayish brown heavy 
silty clay loam. The substratum to a depth of about 65 
inches is mottled grayish brown heavy silty clay loam 
with mottles. In some places the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown. In other places the subsoil contains 
less clay; the upper part is silty clay loam, and the lower 
part is silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
severely eroded areas, a few small wet depressions, and 
areas that have received sandy overwash. Also included 
are small areas of similar soils where slopes are short and 
steep and a few areas of better drained Colp soils on 
small knolls and along drainageways. Inclusions make up 
about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is medium. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid in 
the subsoil and varies in the surface layer as a result of 
local liming practices. The surface layer is friable to firm 
and generally easy to till, but it is slow to dry. It tends to 
crust or puddle after hard rains because of poor struc- 
ture, low organic-matter content, and increased clay in 
the surface layer as a result of mixing with the subsoil. 
Available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation is poor to fair, and the potential 
for wildlife is fair to good. The potential for most en- 
gineering uses is poor. 


This soil is suited to soybeans, grain sorghum, wheat, 
and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Erosion is 
the main hazard. Natural fertility is low. Minimum tillage, 
winter cover crops, and grassed waterways help to reduce 
soil erosion. Returning crop residue to the soil or regu- 
larly adding other organic material helps to improve fer- 
tility, reduce crusting, and increase water intake. Addi- 
tions of lime and fertilizers, especially nitrogen, are neces- 
sary to improve production. 

The use of the soil for pasture or hay helps in con- 
trolling erosion. This soil should be fertilized according to 
tests. Wetness-tolerant plants should be used to establish 
a good protective cover. Restricted grazing during wet 
periods keeps the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and some areas remain in 
native hardwoods. There are no hazards or limitations 
once the stand is established and the soil is protected 
from erosion. : 

Wetness, the shrink-swell potential, and potential frost 
action are limitations if this soil is used for structures. 
Proper banking and ditching will reduce excess water. 
Onsite waste disposal is not feasible because of wetness 
and very slow permeability. Sewage lagoons can function 
well, but slope can hamper installation. Capability sub- 
class Iile; woodland suitability subclass 30. 

382—Belknap silt loam. This nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is on bottom lands. Individual areas of 
this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and range 
from 4 to about 500 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper 9 inches 
of the substratum is mottled, yellowish brown silt loam. 
The next 13 inches is mottled, grayish brown silt loam. 
The lower 37 inches is mottled, light brownish gray silt 
loam. In some places the lower part of the substratum 
consists of a firm, slightly brittle layer. In other places 
the substratum has a reaction ranging from neutral to 
medium acid. A few areas have a silty clay loam surface 
layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
have a sandy surface, a few low wet areas, and areas hav- 
ing short, steep slopes. Also included are a few small 
areas of Burnside soils at the head of some narrow bot- 
tom lands and many areas of the less permeable Banlic 
soils on bottom lands but at a slightly higher elevation 
than this Belknap soil. Inclusions make up about 15 per- 
cent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate to 
moderately slow rate, and surface runoff is slow. Reaction 
in the substratum is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
The surface layer varies in reaction because of local lim- 
ing practices. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled. 
Organic-matter content is low, and available water capaci- 
ty is very high. Flooding is a problem and damages crops 
in some years. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential is fair to poor for recreational uses and fair to 
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good for wildlife uses. It is poor for most engineering 
uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. The hazard of flooding is 
the main management concern. Dikes and levees can pro- 
tect against floods but generally are not practical. 
Because of flooding, time of planting is affected on wide 
bottoms and along major streams in some years, and the 
choice of crops is reduced. . 

Hay and pasture quality and stands are reduced by 
flooding, the high seasonal water level, and high potential 
frost action. Shallow ditches remove excess water quickly 
and reduce frost action damages. Wetness-tolerant 
grasses and legumes should be planted to maintain an 
adequate stand. Grazing or cutting should be deferred 
during wet periods to keep the crop and soil in good con- 
dition. 

The soil is well suited to trees, and many areas remain 
in native hardwoods. Seedlings survive and grow well if 
competing vegetation is controlled or removed by proper 
site preparation, by spraying, or by cutting or girdling. 
There are no other serious limitations to be concerned 
about when planting or harvesting. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites, onsite 
waste disposal, or roads because of the flooding hazard. 
Protection can be provided by levees, but levees are not 
practical in most areas. Capability subclass IIw; woodland 
suitability subclass 20. 

420—Piopolis silty clay loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on flood plains along streams. Individual 
areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and 
range from about 10 to more than 1,000 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is mottled, dark grayish 
brown and grayish brown light silty clay loam about 7 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of about 66 
inches is mottled light grayish brown silty clay loam. In 
some places the upper part of the substratum is light 
silty clay. In other places the lower part of the sub- 
stratum is mottled, grayish brown silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
soils on short, steep slopes, soils in areas along 
drainageways where bedrock crops out, and soils in a few 
areas where water ponds for extended periods. Also in- 
cluded are areas of the more silty Bonnie soils and a few 
small areas of the more clayey Jacob soils. Jacob soils are 
on slight rises at the edge of the flood plain. Inclusions 
make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and runoff from cultivated areas is slow. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid in the subsoil and va- 
ries in the surface layer because of local liming practices. 
The surface layer is firm and is somewhat difficult to till. 
It dries slowly and forms clods if it is worked when wet. 
Organic-matter content is low, and available water capaci- 
ty is high. Flooding and a seasonal high water level 
restrict use. 

Most areas of this soil are in native hardwoods. Some 
areas are farmed. This soil has poor to fair potential for 


cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. The potential for trees 
is fair to good, for recreation uses it is poor, for wildlife it 
is mostly fair to good, and for most engineering uses it is 
poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, and grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture, but during most years the 
choice of crops is limited by flooding. Flooding and wet- 
ness are the main hazards. They can be overcome by 
building levees to protect the soil and by installing pumps 
to remove excess water from within the protected areas, 
but these measures are not practical in most areas. 

Hay and pasture crops are suited and grow well, but 
wetness limits the choice of plants and flooding reduces 
plant quality. Wetness-tolerant grasses and legumes 
should be planted, and excess water should be drained 
using shallow ditches. Restricting grazing when the soil is 
too wet keeps the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and most areas remain in 
native hardwoods. Growth is improved greatly if compet- 
ing vegetation is removed or controlled by cutting, by gir- 
dling, or by spraying. Equipment use is limited by wet- 
ness and flooding, and hand planting is often necessary. 
Seedling mortality can be reduced by planting adapted 
species. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites or struc- 
tures unless protected from flooding. Flooding can be con- 
trolled in most areas by levees, although they often are 
not economical or practical. Capability subclass IIIw; 
woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

W420—Piopolis silty clay loam, wet. This nearly level 
to depressional, very poorly drained soil is on meandering 
flood plains and occurs in old channels, sloughs, and other 
low-lying areas. Individual areas are mostly elongated in 
shape and range from about 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is mottled, dark grayish 
brown light silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 66 inches is mottled gray 
silty clay loam with some layers of clay loam in the lower 
part. In some places the lower part of the substratum is 
silty clay; in other places it is silt loam. 

Included in mapping are areas of this soil where water 
does not pond for extended periods. Also included are 
areas of the silty Bonnie soils that occur in similar posi- 
tions as this Piopolis soil. Inclusions make up about 10 to 
15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and runoff is ponded. The surface layer remains wet for 
extended periods because of ponding, flooding, and a 
seasonal high water level. Organic-matter content is low, 
and available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are in native hardwoods, and a 
few areas are in pasture. This soil has poor potential for 
cultivated crops, hay, and pasture and fair potential for 
trees. The potential for some wildlife uses is good, and for 
recreation and most engineering uses it is poor. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops and hay 
because of the extreme wetness hazard. A few areas are 
used for pasture, but the quality is poor and the period of 
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use is usually short. The wetness hazard is difficult to 
overcome without great expense, and levees and pumps 
are needed to protect and adequately drain this soil. 

This soil is suited to trees. Hazards include equipment 
limitations and seedling mortality. Most areas can be hand 
planted during drier periods with wetness-tolerant trees 
that are adapted to the site. Competing vegetation should 
be removed by cutting or girdling. 

Many areas of this soil are suited to wetland plants and 
are excellent habitat for wetland wildlife. There are some 
shallow water areas, and many others could be easily 
developed. The extreme wetness limits the choice of 
plants that can provide food for wildlife. : 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites or onsite 
waste disposal because of wetness and flooding hazards. 
A system of levees and pumps or filling the area is neces- 
sary to overcome the limitations. Capability subclass Vw; 
woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

426—Karnak silty clay. This nearly level to depres- 
sional, poorly drained or very poorly drained soil is in 
broad, flat areas and narrow, low-lying channels or 
sloughs on bottom lands. Individual areas are mostly elon- 
gated in shape and range from 10 to about 400 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very firm, very dark 
gray silty clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
48 inches thick. The upper 11 inches is dark gray clay 
with dark brown mottles. The lower part is gray clay 


with yellowish brown mottles. The substratum to a depth: 


of 60 inches is gray silty clay loam with strong brown 
mottles. ; 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
remain wet for extended periods and small areas that 
have sandy overwash. A few areas of Dupo soils in 
slightly higher areas are also included. Inclusions make up 
2 to 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral in the subsoil and 
varies in the surface layer as a result of liming. Shrink- 
swell potential is very high, and wide cracks develop in 
the surface layer during dry periods. The surface layer is 
very firm and difficult to till, and it dries slowly. Clods 
form if the surface is worked when wet. Organic-matter 
content is low to medium, and available water capacity is 
low to moderate. The seasonal water level is at or near 
the surface during the spring, and water floods, over- 
flows, or ponds. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed or remain in native 
hardwoods. This soil has poor to fair potential for cul- 
tivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The potential for 
recreation use is poor, and the potential for wildlife use is 
poor to good. The potential for most engineering uses is 
poor. 

This soil is suited to soybeans and grain sorghum if 
adequate surface drainage is provided. Corn is somewhat 
less suited because of the low available water capacity 
and shallow rooting depth. Wheat is often damaged in the 


winter. Shallow ditches at frequent intervals and land 
leveling provide adequate drainage for most areas. Deep 
ditches are necessary to drain low-lying depressions. Sur- 
face tilth can be improved by fall plowing and by limiting 
trips over the field to reduce compaction. 

Wetness-tolerant grasses and legumes can be grown for 
pasture and hay. Restricted use during wet periods will 
help to keep the pasture and soil in good condition. Drain- 
ing and protecting from flooding or overflow will increase 
yields and extend the period of use. 

Trees are suited to this soil. Seeding mortality and 
plant competition are management problems. Hand plant- 
ing of wetness-tolerant species obtains the best results. 
Plant competition can be controlled by proper site 
preparation, spraying, and prescribed burning. 

Low-lying areas or depressions that are difficult to 
drain are suitable for wetland plants and as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

This soil is not suited to building sites, roads, or onsite 
waste disposal systems unless the major limitations are 
overcome. This wet clayey soil is difficult to work and is 
unstable on wetting and drying. It has additional limita- 
tions of flooding, ponding, or overflow and very slow 
permeability. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suitabili- 
ty subclass 3w. 

427—Burnside silt loam. This nearly level to gently 
sloping, moderately well drained or well drained soil is on 
narrow drainageways in areas overlying bedrock. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are elongated in shape and 
range from about 4 to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 16 inches thick. 
It is dark yellowish brown silt loam in the upper part and 
dark brown channery loam in the lower part. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 60 inches is dark brown flag- 
gy sandy loam. In some places the surface layer is stony 
loam or loam. In other places the subsoil is thicker and 
the stony loam material is deeper than 30 inches from the 
surface. In some places reaction is slightly acid or neutral. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas 
where bedrock crops out. Also included are areas of 
Haymond, Wakeland, and Belknap soils in less sloping 
positions further away from the head of drainageways 
and in areas where the valley broadens out. Inclusions 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to medium. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid but is 
usually medium acid and strongly acid. The surface layer 
is very friable and dries quickly after rains. Organic- 
matter content is low, and available water capacity is 
moderate. Root development is restricted below a depth 
of about 24 inches by bedrock fragments. This soil is 
flooded occasionally, but the flooding is brief. 

Most areas of this soil are in pasture or in native hard- 
woods. This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops, 
hay, pasture, and trees, fair to good potential for most 
recreation uses, good potential for most wildlife uses, and 
poor potential for engineering uses. 
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This soil is suited to soybeans, grain sorghum, and 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Few areas are 
used for row crops because they are generally inaccessi- 
ble and small.’ Flooding is the main hazard, and protecting 
most areas from flooding is impractical. 

Grasses and legumes grow well if properly fertilized 
and managed to keep out competing vegetation. Clipping 
and spraying pastures will control undesirable plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Tree seeds and 
seedlings survive and grow well if competing vegetation 
is controlled or removed by proper site preparation or by 
spraying, cutting, or girdling. There are no hazards or 
limitations to planting or harvesting trees. Many areas, 
however, have limited access because of the surrounding 
topography, which often includes bedrock escarpments. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites because 
of the flooding hazard. Areas protected by levees can be 
developed. Capability subclass IIs; woodland suitability 
subclass lo. ; 

428—Coffeen silt loam. This nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil is on the lower parts of stream ter- 
races and alluvial fans. Individual areas of this soil are 
elongated or irregular in shape and range from 10 to 
about 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is silt loam 
about 47 inches thick. It is dark brown and brown in the 
upper part and grayish brown and brown in the middle 
part. The lower part is yellowish brown and grayish 
brown. The substratum to a depth of 76 inches is pale 
brown and grayish brown silt loam. In some places the 
lower part of the subsoil and the substratum are silty 
clay or clay. In other places the surface layer is not so 
dark colored. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Raddle and Dupo soils. Raddle soils are in slightly higher 
positions, and: ‘Dupo soils are in lower positions. Inclusions 
make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is slow. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral. The sur- 
face layer is friable and easily tilled. Organic-matter -con- 
tent is medium, and available water capacity is very high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation use is mostly fair, for wildlife use 
it is good to fair, and for most engineering uses it is poor. 

This soil is' well suited to corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Most areas are 
suitable for double cropping. The main problems are a 
seasonal high water table and occasional overflow by 
water coming!in from the uplands. The high water table 
can be corrected by a tile drainage system and overflow 
can be controlled by ditches and diversions. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite waste disposal because of flooding and wetness 
hazards. If the soil is protected from overflow by ditches 
and levees, structures can be safely built on this soil. 
Capability class I; woodland suitability subclass 2w. 


430A—Raddle silt loam. This nearly level to very 
gently sloping, moderately well drained or well drained 
soil is on stream terraces and at the base of upland slopes 
adjoining bottom lands. Areas of this soil are elongated or 
rounded and range from 10 to 250 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is about 53 


‘inches thick. The upper 5 inches is dark brown silt loam. 


The next 6 inches is dark yellowish brown silt loam. The 
lower 42 inches is dark yellowish brown silt loam with 
pale brown and light brownish gray mottles. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 70 inches is mottled yellowish 
brown silt loam. In some places the surface layer is 
thinner and is dark brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of sandy soils, a few low areas of soils that are wet, and a 
few areas of this Raddle soil on short, steep slopes and in 
sloping areas where erosion is a hazard. Inclusions make 
up about 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to medium. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to neutral. The surface layer is 
friable and easily tilled. Organic-matter content is medi- 
um, and available water capacity is very high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for most recreation and wildlife uses is good, 
and for most engineering uses it is good to fair. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
grasses and legumes. Most areas are suitable for double 
cropping. The main problem is controlling runoff from 
upland slopes. Runoff can safely be diverted by shallow 
ditches or grassed waterways. The more sloping soils in 
included areas will erode if they are intensively farmed, 
but they can be protected if zero tillage or minimum til- 
lage and contour farming are used. 

This soil is suited to building site development and 
onsite waste disposal if overflow water coming from the 
uplands is controlled or diverted. Local streets and roads 
should be protected from frost action by proper banking 
and ditching to remove excess water. Capability class I. 

456—Ware loam. This nearly level to gently sloping, 
moderately well drained or well drained soil is on undu- 
lating ridges and natural levees along old channels and 
sloughs on the protected side of the levee on the Missis- 
sippi River flood plain. The areas are elongated and range 
from 4 to more than 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and very dark brown loam about 14 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is about 7 inches thick. It is mixed brown and very 
dark grayish brown very fine sandy loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish brown 
and grayish brown very fine sandy loam with layers of 
loamy very fine sand. In some places the substratum is 
loamy fine sand and sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
soils that are sandy at the surface, soils in a few small 
wet areas, a few areas of soils on short, steep slopes, and 
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a few areas of soils that have a loamy fine sand subsoil. 
Also included are a few areas of Medway soils having a 
slope that is similar to that of this Ware soil and a few 
areas of this Ware soil having slopes of up to about 10 
percent. Inclusions make up about 10 to 15 percent of this 
unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate to 
moderately rapid rate, and surface runoff from cultivated 
areas is slow to medium. The surface layer is friable and 
easily tilled. It dries quickly after rains and warms up 
early in the spring. Organic-matter content is medium, 
and available water capacity is moderate to high. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. The soil has fair to 
good potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, trees, 
and some special crops. It has fair to good potential for 
recreation uses, good potential for most wildlife uses, and 
fair potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. The limited water sup- 
plying capacity is the main concern of management. Crops 


that can tolerate drought or that mature before hot, dry — 


weather arrives should be favored. Wind erosion is a 
problem in sandy areas but can be controlled by planting 
a cover crop or by keeping the surface rough. Water ero- 
sion is a problem in sloping areas but can be reduced by 
planting cover crops, by zero tillage, or by contour farm- 
ing. 

Legumes and grasses grow well in areas that have 
been properly fertilized and maintained by clipping or 
spraying. 

Special crops, such as fruits and vegetables, are suited 
to this soil, but the supply of available water is somewhat 
limited. This soil is suitable for irrigation, and a ready 
supply of water is available. A few areas are subject to 
ponding by internal drainage water when the levee gates 
are closed, which happens rarely. These areas could be 
protected by a pumping system. — 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites because 
of a flooding hazard. Contamination of underground water 
is a hazard if onsite waste disposal systems are installed 
on this soil. Capability subclass IIs. 

F456—Ware sandy loam, frequently flooded. This 
nearly level to gently sloping, moderately well drained or 
well drained soil is on undulating ridges and natural 
levees along the unprotected site of the levee on the Mis- 
sissippi River flood plain. Individual areas of this soil are 
elongated in shape and range from about 5 to 350 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches is mixed yellowish brown, pale brown, 
and light brownish gray in layers ranging from very fine 
sandy loam to very fine sand. In some places the lower 
part of the substratum is not stratified and is loamy sand 
or sand, and in other places it includes layers of silt loam 
and silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
soils having short, steep slopes, areas of the somewhat 


poorly drained Medway soils, areas of recently deposited 
loose sand near the river and along the main overflow 
channels, and a few areas of this Ware soil on the pro- 
tected side of the levee. In some areas the surface layer 
is brown and yellowish brown. A few included areas have 
slopes of up to 10 percent. Inclusions make up about 10 
percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderately 
rapid rate, and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges 
from mildly alkaline to moderately alkaline and is usually 
calcareous in the substratum. The surface layer is friable 
to very friable and easy to till. It dries quickly after rains 
and warms up early in the spring. Organic-matter content 
is low to medium, and available water capacity is low to 
moderate. This soil is subject to frequent flooding. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation uses is poor to fair, for most wil- 
dlife uses it is fair to good, and for engmecring uses it is 
poor. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. Because of the flooding 
hazard, crops are subject to some damage or the choice of 
crops is restricted. Grasses and legumes are not often 
planted because of the flooding problem. Crops that can 
tolerate drought are best suited. Wind erosion is a 
problem but can be controlled by leaving crop residue on 
the surface and by planting cover crops. - 

This soil is well suited to trees, and a few areas are in 
timber. Flooding and deposition are likely to cause some 
damage to seedlings, and flooding can delay planting and 
logging operations. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites or onsite 
waste disposal systems because of the flooding hazard. 
Capability subclass IIIw. 

457—Booker silty clay. This nearly level, poorly 
drained or very poorly drained soil is on broad flats and 
narrow channels on the Mississippi River flood plain. In- 
dividual areas of this soil are mostly elongated in shape 
and range from about 2 to 800 acres in size. 

Typically, the ‘surface layer is very dark gray silty clay 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is about 39 inches thick. 
It is mottled, very dark gray clay. The substratum to a 
depth of about 75 inches is mottled, dark gray clay. In 
some places the dark surface layer is less than 10 inches 
thick. In a few places the substratum contains more sand 
and is clay loam or loam. In other places the surface layer 
is silty clay loam. In some areas, reaction in the lower 
part of the subsoil is neutral. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
soils having short, steep slopes. Also included are small 
areas of this Booker soil in depressions that remain wet 
for extended periods. Tnelusions make up 2 to 5 percent 
of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil 
and varies widely in the surface layer as a result of local 
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liming practices. The surface layer is very firm and dif- 


ficult to till. The soil clods if worked when wet. It is very 


plastic when wet and very hard when dry. Shrink-swell 
potential is very high, and wide cracks form when the 
surface dries. |Rooting depth is restricted because of the 
seasonal high water level, and this soil is subject to over- 
flow by floodwater. Organic-matter content is medium, 
and available water capacity is low to moderate. 

Many areas of this soil are farmed, and many remain in 
native hardwood trees. This soil has fair potential for cul- 
tivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees, poor potential for 
recreation areas, fair to poor potential for most wildlife 
uses, and poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is: suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes if the wetness hazard is 
controlled. Shallow ditches at frequent intervals and land 
leveling are commonly used to reduce wetness. Tilth is a 
problem but can be improved by fall plowing, providing 
drainage, incorporating crop residue into the surface 
layer, and practicing minimum tillage to reduce compac- 
tion. 

Hay and pasture can be grown on this soil if adequate 
drainage is provided. Wetness-tolerant grasses and 
legumes should be favored; these grow reasonably well if 
fertilizers are | added according to tests. Pasture rotation 
and restricted use during wet periods are necessary to 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to trees, and much of the acreage is 
in native hardwoods. Seedling mortality, windthrow, plant 
competition, and equipment limitation are hazards that 
make growing trees difficult. Wetness-tolerant trees 
should be planted to reduce seedling mortality and en- 
courage deeper rooting by removing excess water. Plant 
competition can be reduced by proper site preparation or 
by spraying, cutting, and girdling. Mechanical planting is 
not advised because it does not place enough soil around 
roots of seedlings. Logging operations are generally 
slowed by the sticky clayey material. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
because of wetness, the overflow hazard, and the shrink- 
swell potential. This soil is difficult to drain because 
water moves very slowly through it, but excess water can 
be removed by ditches. Levees protect most areas from 
serious flooding, but when levee gates are closed, runoff 
ponds on this soil. Pumps are needed to remove the 
ponded water.; Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suita- 
bility subclass 4w. 

W457— Booker silty clay, wet. This nearly level, very 
poorly drained soil is in narrow depressional channels and 
sloughs and on slightly undulating flats. Individual areas 
of this soil are elongated in shape and range from about 
10 to 700 acres, in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray silty clay 
about 12 inches thick. It is saturated with water or water 
is ponded on the surface for extended periods. The sub- 
soil is about 39 inches thick. It is mottled, very dark gray 
clay. The substratum to a depth of about 75 inches is mot- 
tled, dark gray clay. In some places the dark surface 


layer is less than 10 inches thick. In other places the sur- 
face layer is silty clay loam, and a few places have silt 
loam overwash. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of the 
same soil that do not remain wet for extended periods. 
Also included are areas of Jacob soils in similar positions. 
Inclusions make up less than 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is ponded. Reaction ranges from 
extremely acid to medium acid in the subsoil. The surface 
layer is very plastic when wet and very hard when dry. 
Shrink-swell' potential is very high, and wide cracks form 
when the surface dries. This soil has a water level at or 
near the surface for extended periods and is subject to 
flooding. Organic-matter content is medium, and available 
water capacity is low to moderate. 

Most areas of this soil remain in native hardwood trees. 
This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture and for recreation uses, poor to fair potential for 
most wildlife uses and for trees, and poor potential for 
most engineering uses. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, or 
pasture because of serious wetness hazards. Drainage 
with ditches can improve this soil, but outlets are often 
not available. Deep ditches or tile inlets are usually 
needed to drain this soil. 

Some areas are suited to pasture, but the length of use 
is limited by wetness. The quality of the pasture is poor 
because few desirable species can tolerate the wetness. 

This soil is suited to trees but has several serious 
limitations. These are equipment limitations, seedling 
mortality, windthrow hazard, and plant competition. Hand 
planting of wetness-tolerant species is necessary to over- 
come equipment limitations and to reduce seedling mor- 
tality. Plant competition can be controlled by proper site 
preparation or by spraying, cutting, or girdling. Removing 
excess water will encourage deeper rooting and reduce 
the windthrow hazard. — 

This soil is suited to adapted wetland plants and at- 
tracts a variety of wetland wildlife. Shallow water areas 
are easily established in old sloughs and channels. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building site develop- 
ment because of the shrink-swell potential, wetness, and 
the overflow hazard. These problems are difficult to over- 
come on this low-lying soil and are usually not economi- 
cally practical to control. Capability subclass Vw; 
woodland suitability subclass 4w. 

533—Urban land. This mapping unit consists primarily 
of the commercial areas of downtown Carbondale and 
Murphysboro and densely built-up sections of Southern 
Illinois University. The areas are rectangular in shape 
and range from about 50 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, this unit consists of buildings, streets, side- 
walks, and parking lots. Interspersed are some natural 
soil areas and disturbed soil areas that have been filled 
with bricks and cinders. 

Included in mapping are primarily Alvin, Camden, and 
St. Charles soils in the vicinity of Murphysboro, and 
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Hosmer and Stoy soils in the Carbondale and Southern II- 
linois University area. Some areas of Orthents, silty, are 
also included. 

For most uses, onsite investigation is necessary to 
determine suitability of the particular site. 

589—Bowdre silty clay. This nearly level to gently 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on narrow ridges 
along sloughs and overflow channels on the Mississippi 
River bottom land. Individual areas of this soil are elon- 
gated in shape and range from 5 to about 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray silty clay 
in the upper 5 inches and very dark grayish brown silty 
clay in the lower 7 inches. The subsoil is about 16 inches 
thick. The upper 3 inches is dark grayish brown silty clay. 
The next 4 inches is brown light clay loam. The lower 9 
inches is brown very fine sandy loam. The substratum to 
a depth of about 60 inches is pale brown and yellowish 
brown very fine sandy loam and loamy very fine sand. In 
some places the subsoil has no gray color and is brown 
throughout. In other places the lower part of the subsoil 
and the substratum are loamy fine sand or sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils with sandy overwash and small areas of Medway, 
Cairo, and Darwin soils. Medway and Cairo soils occupy 
similar positions as this Bowdre soil, and Darwin soils are 
in narrow channels, drainageways, and sloughs. A few 
areas of this Bowdre soil where slopes are short and 
steep are also included. Inclusions make up about 10 per- 
cent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow. rate in 
the clayey upper part and at a moderate rate in the 
loamy lower part. Surface runoff from cultivated areas is 
slow to medium. Reaction ranges from slightly acid to 
mildly alkaline in the subsoil and varies widely in the sur- 
face layer as a result of local liming practices. The surface 
layer is very firm and difficult to till. Clods form if this 
soil is tilled when wet, and cracks form in the surface 
layer during dry periods. Organic-matter content is medi- 
um, and available water capacity is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed and protected from 
flooding by levees. This soil has fair potential for cul- 
tivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees, poor potential for 
recreation uses, fair to poor potential for wildlife uses, 
and poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to soybeans, grain sorghum, wheat, 
and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Soil tilth 
and a moderate water supplying capacity are manage- 
ment concerns. The clayey surface layer is difficult to 
work. Seedbeds are often cloddy, and germination is 
reduced. Plowing the nearly level areas in the fall helps 
to improve tilth. The soil should be worked only when 
dry, and the number of trips over fields should be 
reduced to prevent compaction. Plants that are drought 
tolerant or that mature before the dry months are 
preferred and produce the best yields. Soil cracking 
disrupts roots and increases desiccation, but this problem 
can be minimized by maintaining a surface mulch. Sloping 
areas erode but can be protected by contour farming or 
by planting winter cover crops. 


Grasses and legumes grow well, but uniform stands are 
difficult to establish because seedbeds are hard to 
prepare. Once the stands are established, applying fertil- 
izers to maintain growth and deferring use during wet 
periods keep the crop and soil in good condition. 

‘Building sites and onsite waste disposal systems are 
not. well suited because of the clayey material, the shrink- 
swell potential, and wetness. Special waste disposal 
systems should be designed and installed. Footings and 
footing drain tile for buildings must be installed at a 
proper depth to reduce the problems of clayey materials, 
shrink-swell, and wetness. Capability subclass IIw; 
woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

590—Cairo silty clay. This nearly level to very gently 
sloping, poorly drained soil is on low ridges and flats 
above overflow channels. Individual areas of this soil are 
elongated in shape and range from 2 to 300 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
heavy silty clay about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 33 inches thick. The upper part is mottled, grayish 
brown clay. The next layer is dark grayish brown and 
dark yellowish brown silty clay. Below that is a thin layer 
of mottled, dark grayish brown heavy clay loam. The 
lower part of the subsoil is grayish brown and dark yel- 
lowish brown loam that grades to very fine sandy loam. 
The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is mottled, 
grayish brown loamy very fine sand. In some places the 
clayey material is thicker than 40 inches. In other places 
the subsoil is medium acid or strongly acid. In places the 
surface layer is silty clay loam. 

Included in mapping are a few areas of soils with sandy 
overwash, a few areas where slopes are short and steep, 
and a few areas that remain wet for extended periods. 
Also included in mapping are areas of Bowdre, Gorham, 
and Darwin soils. Bowdre soils are in higher positions 
near the overflow channels, and Gorham soils are in 
similar positions as this Cairo soil but have less clay and 
do not crack on drying. Darwin soils are in the narrow 
channels or depressions in lower positions. Inclusions 
make up about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the clayey upper part of 
this soil at a very slow rate and through the loamy part 
at a moderate rate. Reaction of the subsoil mostly ranges 
from. slightly acid to mildly alkaline but is medium acid 
and strongly acid in some places. The surface layer is 
very firm and difficult to till. Clods can form if this soil is 
worked when wet. The shrink-swell potential is high, and 
cracks form in the surface layer during dry periods. Or- 
ganic-matter content is medium, and available water 
capacity is moderate to high. This soil has a fluctuating 
water table that is at or near the surface during the 
spring, and in some low-lying areas protected by the 
levee, water ponds when the levee gates are closed. 

Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation uses is poor, for most wildlife 
uses it is fair, and for most engineering uses it is poor. 
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This soil is ‘suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. The 
wetness hazard and tilth are the main problems limiting 
the use of the soil. Excess water can best be removed by 
land leveling and ditches. Tile systems do not function 
well because of the very slow permeability. In low-lying 
areas crops may be damaged by ponded water during 
some years, but this damage is normally minor. Surface 
tilth can be improved by plowing in the fall, by reduced 
tillage to avoid excess compaction, and by returning crop 
residue ‘to the surface. 

Grasses and legumes grow fairly well if the wetness 
hazard is reduced. Surface cracking during dry months af- 
fects proper root growth and reduces yields. If this soil is 
pastured, use should be restricted during wet periods to 
prevent compaction and damage to the stand. 

This soil is generally unsuited to building sites because 
of wetness and the clayey material. Excess surface water 
can be removed by ditching and land leveling, but the 
fluctuating water level is difficult to control. If proper 
design and proper installation procedures are used, cer- 
tain types of structures can be built on this soil. Capabili- 
ty subclass IIIw; woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

682—Medway silty clay loam. This nearly level to 
gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on undu- 
lating ridges and natural levees along sloughs or overflow 
channels on the Mississippi River flood plain. Individual 
areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and 
range from 2 to about 300 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark brown silty 
clay loam about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is about 19 
inches thick. The upper 10 inches is dark brown heavy 
loam with mottles. The lower 9 inches is dark brown loam 
with mottles., The substratum to a depth of about 61 
inches is mottled brown and pale brown very fine sandy 
loam. In some places the subsoil lacks the grayish mottles 
and is dark brown throughout. In other places, the subsoil 
is thinner and the substratum is fine sand or sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
soils with sandy overwash, a few low-lying areas of wet 
soils, and a few areas of soils where slopes are short and 
steep. Also included are a few areas of Ware, Bowdre, 
and Gorham ‘soils, Ware soils are mainly on slightly 
higher ridgetops than Medway soils. Bowdre soils oecupy 
similar positions as Medway soils, but the surface layer is 
more clayey and cracks on drying. Gorham soils are in 
lower positions and are poorly drained. Inclusions make 
up about 5 to 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is slow to medium. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline in the subsoil 
and varies in the surface layer because of local liming 
practices. The surface layer is friable to firm and easily 
tilled. Organic-matter content is medium, and available 
water capacity is high. 

Most areas ‘of this soil are farmed. This soil has good 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, trees, and spe- 
cial crops. The potential for most recreation uses is poor 


to good, for openland wildlife it is good, and for most en- 
gineering uses it is poor. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
grasses and legumes. There are no serious limitations. A 
few of the more sloping areas are subject to erosion but 
can be protected by winter cover crops, zero tillage, and 
contour farming. Surface tilth in the nearly level areas 
can be improved by plowing in the fall and by returning 
crop residue to the surface. Shallow ditches are often 
used to remove excess surface water from the undulating 
or low-lying areas. 

Special crops, such as pumpkins, and a variety of 
vegetables are suited to this soil and grow well if 
properly fertilized. 

Grasses and legumes grow well if adapted species are 
planted and fertilized according to their needs. Some 
damage by frost heave is likely if drainage is not pro- 
vided. Surface drainage can be provided by ditches, and 
the fluctuating water level can be lowered by tile if out- 
lets are available. 

This soil is not suited to building sites because of the 
wetness hazard, which can be reduced by surface drains 
and tile. Streets and roads are subject to frost action. 
Onsite waste disposal filter fields will not function 
adequately because of the high water table. Capability 
class I; woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

F682—Medway soils, frequently flooded. These nearly 
level to gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soils are 
on broad, low ridges and natural levees along overflow 
channels that are primarily on the unprotected side of the 
levee on the Mississippi River flood plain. Individual 
areas of this unit are elongated or irregular in shape and 
range from 4 to about 500 acres in size. 

The surface layer is about 14 inches thick and ranges 
from very fine sandy loam to silty clay loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 65 inches is mixed dark gray- 
ish brown, grayish brown, and very dark gray layers of 
loam, silt loam, and silty clay loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown and grayish brown loamy very fine sand 
in the lower part. In some places, layers of silty clay and 
layers of sand are in the substratum. 

Included in mapping are a few areas of soils with 
recent sandy overwash and areas of soils where slopes 
are short and steep. Also included are areas of Darwin 
soils in low-lying, narrow overflow channels, areas of the 
more sandy Ware soils on knolls or at the edge of over- 
flow channels, and a few areas on the protected side of 
the levee. Inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges from 
neutral to moderately alkaline, and the substratum is cal- 
careous in most places. The surface layer is friable to 
firm and easily tilled. Organic-matter content is medium, 
and available water capacity is high. These soils are 
flooded frequently but usually not for long periods. In- 
cluded areas on the protected side of the levee are not 
subject to flooding. 
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Most areas are farmed. These soils have poor to fair 


potential for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture, good ° 


potential for trees, poor potential for most recreation 
uses, and good potential for most wildlife uses. 

The soils are suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. The flooding hazard, 
however, limits use, and in some years crops are damaged 
or destroyed by floodwater. A few of the more sloping 
areas are subject to erosion but can be protected by 
winter cover crops, zero tillage, and contour farming. 

This mapping unit is suited to trees, and a few areas 
remain in native hardwoods. Seedling mortality and plant 
competition are problems that affect management most. 
Flooding and deposition are likely to result in some 
damage to young seedlings. Plant competition can be con- 
trolled by proper site preparation or by spraying, cutting, 
or girdling. Equipment use is sometimes limited by flood- 
ing on this unit and on adjoining low-lying soils. 

This unit is not suited to building sites or onsite waste 
disposal because of frequent flooding. Overcoming the 
flooding hazard is not practical in most areas. Capability 
subclass IIIw; woodland suitability subclass 2w. 

787—Banlic silt loam. This nearly level to very gently 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil is on slight rises on 
broad bottom lands and on less distinctive rises on nar- 
row bottom lands. Individual areas of this soil are elon- 
gated or irregular in shape and range from about 4 to 200 
acres in size. ; 

Typically, the surface layer is mottled, dark grayish 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is mottled, brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is about 33 inches thick. The upper 9 inches is mot- 
tled, brown silt loam. The lower 24 inches is mottled, 
brown and light brownish gray, firm and brittle silt loam. 
The substratum to a depth of about 62 inches is mottled 
brown and light brownish gray silt loam. In some places 
the soil material above the firm and brittle material is 
slightly acid. In other places the brittle zone is weakly ex- 
pressed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
soils having short, steep slopes and areas of soils that 
remain wet for extended periods. Included, primarily on 
narrow bottom lands, are areas of Bonnie, Belknap, and 
Haymond soils. These soils generally do not occur in a 
distinctive pattern. Haymond and Belknap soils, however, 
are mainly near the streams on natural levees, and Bon- 
nie soils are in low, slight depressions. Inclusions make up 
15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through this soil at a slow rate, 
and surface runoff is slow. Reaction ranges from medium 
acid to extremely acid but is mostly strongly acid or very 
strongly acid in the subsoil. The surface layer varies in 
reaction because of local liming practices. It is easily tilled 
but is often wet because water tends to perch above the 
fragipan, and it tends to crust or puddle after hard rains. 
Root development is restricted by the dense, brittle 
layers. Organic-matter content is low, and available water 
capacity is moderate. 


Most areas of this soil are farmed. This soil has fair 
potential for cultivated crops, hay, pasture, and trees and 
for recreation uses, fair to good potential for wildlife 
uses, and fair to poor potential for most engineering uses. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grasses and legumes. The main problems are 
the perched water table above the dense, brittle layer, 
surface crusting, and lack of available water for adequate 
plant growth in most years. Excess water can be removed 
by ditches, and returning crop residue or regularly adding 
other organic material helps to improve fertility, reduce 
crusting, and increase water intake. Grain sorghum and 
soybeans are more drought tolerant than corn and are 
less affected by insufficient available water. 

This soil is suited to pasture or hay, and legumes and 
grains grow well if the soil is properly fertilized. Species 
that are wetness tolerant are preferred. Grazing when 
the pasture is too wet causes surface compaction and poor 
tilth. Restricted use during wet periods helps keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and a few areas remain 
in native hardwoods. Tree seeds and seedlings survive 
and grow well if competing vegetation is controlled or 
removed by site preparation, by spraying, or by cutting 
or girdling. Some windthrow damage is likely but is not a 
serious problem. The perched water limits use of heavy 
logging equipment during wet periods. 

This soil generally is not suitable for use as building 
sites. The wetness hazard, the hazard of overflow, and 
high potential frost action are problems to overcome. 
Flooding can be controlled by dikes and levees, and in- 
stalling footings at a proper depth eliminates frost action 
damage. Footing drain tile and sump pumps can reduce 
the wetness. Capability subclass IIw; woodland suitability 
subclass 20. 

801—Orthents, silty, sloping. These nearly level to 
moderately steep, somewhat poorly drained and 
moderately well drained soils are mostly in cut and fill 
areas of silty upland and terrace soils. Individual areas 
are rectangular or irregular in shape and range from 
about 5 to 200 acres in size. : 

Typically, these soils consist of mottled brown silt loam 
and silty clay loam to a depth of about 60 inches. Reaction 
is commonly strongly acid to slightly acid. Where terrace 
soils predominate, this mapping unit is more variable in 
texture, which ranges from silty clay to loamy fine sand 
and is similar to that of the adjoining soils. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
soils on levees and in borrow pits that consist of material 
similar to that of these Orthents. The levee areas have 
moderately steep side slopes, and the borrow pits have 
nearly vertical sidewalls and have flat bottoms, some of 
which are ponded for extended periods. Also included are 
a few areas of soils that have coarse fragments and other 
areas of soils that contain cinders, bricks, or organic 
debris. Inclusions make up 10 to 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
to slow rate, and surface runoff is rapid to ponded. Reac- 
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tion ranges from extremely acid to mildly alkaline. The 
surface is friable to very firm. Organic-matter content is 
very low, and available water capacity is moderate to 
high. 

Most areas of these soils have been or are being used 
for construction sites. These soils have poor to fair poten- 
tial for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture, fair to good 
potential for trees, and poor to good potential for recrea- 
tion, wildlife, and most engineering uses. ; 

These soils are suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and grass and legumes. Poor tilth, low fertility, 
and the hazard of erosion are the main problems to over- 
come when growing cultivated crops. Minimum tillage, 
crop rotation, and winter cover crops help prevent exces- 
sive soil loss and build tilth. Returning crop residue or 
regularly adding other organic material helps to improve 
fertility and tilth. Fertilizers should be added as needed 
to obtain desired yields. 

Grasses and legumes grow well if fertilizers are added. 
Acid areas should be limed. Establishing plants is a 
problem because of poor tilth and compacted materials. 
Trees are suited to these soils, but seedling mortality is a 
problem. The firm soil material is somewhat difficult to 
compact around roots of seedlings. Growth rates are vari- 
able. 

These soils are suitable for building site development in 
places that have been compacted to eliminate settling. 
Proper design and installation of footings and foundations 
is necessary to avoid damage from differential settling. 
Special onsite investigations are needed to determine the 
proper waste disposal system to install. Capability sub- 
elass IVe. 

802C—Orthents, loamy, hilly. These gently sloping to 
moderately steep, well drained soils are on spoil banks of 
strip mine land where the ridges have been struck off 
and have been partially leveled. Individual areas of this 
mapping unit are irregular to rectangular in shape and 
range from about 40 to 600 acres in size. 

Typically, these soils consist of brown stony loam mot- 
tled with gray. The fine earth material was derived 
primarily from glacial till mixed with lesser amounts of 
loess. The stony fragments are primarily sandstone and 
shale and lesser amounts of limestone. The fine earth and 
bedrock fragments are intermixed to the depth of the dig. 
This intermixing has resulted in textures ranging from 
loam to silty clay. 

Included with these soils in mapping are soils in areas 
that are nearly, level and soils in areas that are not stony 
at the surface. Also included are soils in haulage roads 
and mine-spoil piles, which are more uniformly extremely 
acid because of a high content of shale, coal, and sulfur. 
Also included are soils in shallow trenches and depres- 
sions that hold water, a few deep water areas, and a few 
steep and very steep areas that are not leveled. Inclu- 
sions make up about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is medium to rapid. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to moderately alkaline but is 


mostly slightly acid to neutral. Stone content ranges from 
20 to 85 percent throughout the deposit. Organic-matter 
content is very low, and available water capacity is 
moderate. 

Most areas of these soils are in pasture. These soils 
have poor potential for cultivated crops and hay. They 
have fair to good potential for pasture, for some special 
crops, for trees, for recreation, for wildlife uses, and for 
most engineering uses. 

These soils are generally not suited to cultivated crops 
and hay because of the high stone content at the surface. 
Leveled areas of these soils require special stone-gather- 
ing equipment to alter their suitability for crops. Included 
areas that are nearly stone free at the surface can be 
used to grow wheat, corn, and soybeans. Fertilizers must 
be added, and sloping areas should be protected from ero- 
sion. 

These soils are well suited to grasses and legumes (fig. 
10). Low fertility and establishing a good stand are 
problems. The stony surface prohibits good seedbed 
preparation, and equipment is subject to damage. Fertil- 
izers, particularly nitrogen, are needed to promote good 
growth rates. Acid areas should be limed. Seeding, fer- 
tilizing, and spraying can be done easiest with airplanes. 
Rotating pastures to prevent overgrazing and restricting 
use during wet periods keep the pasture in good condition 
and help to keep the soil from eroding. 

These soils are suited to trees, but the stony surface 
limits use of mechanical planting equipment. Aerial seed- 
ing is a method used to overcome the problem. Survival 
of seeds and seedlings is variable because soil reaction 
and droughtiness varies. Surface stoniness also affects 
harvesting timber products. 

Use of these soils for orchards and some small fruits is 
possible if fertilizers are added according to tests and 
sloping areas are protected from erosion. Stony surfaces 
limit the use of some equipment, and large stones should 
be removed. Sloping areas can be protected with a cover 
crop. 

These soils are suited to building site development and 
onsite waste disposal. Surface stoniness limits use, but 
stones can be removed. Fertilizers are needed for 
adequate growth of grasses in lawns, of trees, and of 
shrubs. Capability subclass VIs. 

802G—Orthents, loamy, very steep. These very steep, 
well drained soils are on ridges, side slopes, and walls of 
spoil banks in strip-mine areas. These soils are readily 
recognized by their very steep slopes, stony surfaces, 
often barren or sparsely vegetated slopes, and inter- 
spersed water areas. Individual areas are 40 to several 
hundred acres in size and are irregular in shape. 

Typically, these soils consist of brown stony loam mot- 
tled. with gray. The fine earth material was derived 
primarily from glacial till mixed with lesser amounts of 
loess. The stony fragments are primarily sandstone and 
shale and lesser amounts of limestone. The fine earth and 
bedrock fragments are intermixed to the depth of the dig. 
This intermixing has resulted in textures ranging from 
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loam to silty clay. Soil reaction ranges from extremely 
acid to moderately alkaline. 

Included with these soils are a few areas of soils that 
are similar, except that they have been planted to trees, 
have lower spoil banks, and contain smaller water areas. 
They would be less expensive to reclaim. Also included 
are soils in areas of haulage roads and mine spoil (tailings 
and washings), which are more uniformly extremely acid 
because of a high content of shale, coal, and sulphur. 
These soils are usually nearly level to moderately sloping 
and have no vegetation. The area to the southeast of Car- 
bondale has soils that contain a higher percentage of acid 
shale, are generally more acid, and are more sparsely 
vegetated. Inclusions make up 10 to 15 percent of this 
unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid to moderately alkaline but is mostly 
slightly acid to neutral. Stone content ranges from 20 to 
35 about percent throughout the deposit. Organic-matter 
content is very low, and available water capacity is 
moderate. 

Most areas of these soils are idle, nearly barren land, 
and some are pastured. These soils have poor to good 
potential for pasture and trees, poor potential for cul- 
tivated crops, poor potential for most recreational and 
wildlife uses, and poor potential for most engineering 
uses. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because of 
the high stone content and very steep slopes. Leveled 
areas of these soils require special stone-gathering equip- 
ment to alter their suitability for cropland. 

These soils have a limited suitability for pasture 
because of the very steep slopes. The peaks of the ridges 
need to be leveled if these areas are to be productive. Soil 
fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, are needed for good 
growth. Acid areas need to be limed. 

These soils have a limited suitability for trees because 
of the very steep slopes. Planting and harvesting are 
restricted by the size and amount of stones. Peaks of the 
ridges can be leveled to increase suitability and make 
these soils more productive. 

Use of these soils for certain speciality crops is possible 
if some of the slopes are leveled and large bedrock frag- 
ments are removed. Planting to orchards and to some 
small fruits is especially feasible in areas that are inter- 
spersed with water that could be used for irrigation. Soil 
acidity will affect the choice of plants. 

Recreation and wildlife uses of these soils are limited 
because of the lack of vegetation in many areas and 
because of very rapid runoff into the water areas from 
very steep slopes. Leveling some areas, planting desirable 
vegetation, and stocking water areas capable of support- 
ing fish are ways to improve these soils for these uses. 

These soils are not suited to most engineering uses. 
Controlling erosion, slumping, and settling are problems. 
Capability subclass VIIs. 


805—Orthents, clayey, sloping. These nearly level to 
moderately steep, very poorly drained to somewhat 
poorly drained soils are in depressions of borrow pits and 
on aprons, side slopes, and ridgetops of levees along the 
Mississippi and Big Muddy Rivers. Individual areas are 
elongated in shape and range from 5 to about 1,000 acres 
in size. 

Typically, these soils consist of mottled, dark gray silty 
elay or clay to a depth of about 60 inches. The areas along 
the Mississippi River have more sandy and silty strata, 
and reaction ranges from slightly acid to moderately al- 
kaline. The areas along the Big Muddy River are more 
uniform clayey sediments, and reaction ranges from ex- 
tremely acid to medium acid. Recent deposits in the bor- 
row areas are variable but are characteristicly more 
sandy or loamy along the Mississippi River levee and 
more silty along the Big Muddy River levee. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
soils that are similar but are more loamy or sandy. These 
soils occur primarily along the northwest corner of the 
Mississippi River flood plain. Also included are a few 
areas of soils on the old levee system that have mostly 
been leveled. Within the depressions are bodies of water, 
some of which remain permanently ponded. Also included 
in the depressional borrow pit areas are recent deposits 
of variable texture in layers that vary in thickness. Inclu- 
sions make up 10 to 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a very slow 
rate, and surface runoff is rapid to ponded. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to moderately alkaline. 
Shrink-swell potential is very high, and wide cracks form 
during dry periods. Organic-matter content is low, and 
available water capacity is low to moderate. In the 
depressions water ponds for extended periods. 

Most areas of these soils on the sloping levees are 
covered with grass, and the depressional borrow pits are 
revegetating with trees. These soils have poor potential 
for cultivated crops, poor to fair potential for hay, 
pasture, and trees, poor to fair potential for most recrea- 
tion and wildlife uses, and poor potential for most en- 
gineering uses. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because of 
wetness, slopes, and the high clay content. The level areas 
are normally too wet for extended periods and are not 
easily drained. A permanent grass cover protects the 
sloping levee areas from erosion. 

The levee areas are suited to pasture or hay if they are 
not used during wet periods. Fertilizers, particularly 
nitrogen, are needed for good growth. Acid areas need to 
be limed. Most of the borrow pit areas are too wet to be 
used for hay or pasture. 

These soils have limited suitability for trees. Manage- 
ment problems are seedling mortality and equipment 
limitations. The clayey material is difficult to compact 
around seedling roots, and overflow waters are likely to 
damage seedlings. Planting and harvesting equipment can 
be used only during dry periods. 
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The nearly level to depressional areas are well suited to 
wetland wildlife because in many areas water ponds for 
extended periods. Depth of water could be controlled but 
is not easily regulated because of the flooding hazard. 

These soils are not suited to use as building sites, and 
they are not suitable for roads because of the shrink- 
swell potential'of the clayey material. Controlling erosion, 
slumping, and ‘settling are problems in the higher areas, 
and flooding is a hazard in the low-lying areas. Capability 
subclass IIe (levee area), Vw (borrow area). 

850D—Hosmer-Hickory silt loams, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes. This mapping unit consists of strongly sloping, 
moderately well drained and well drained soils on hillsides 
above bottom lands and along drainageways. Individual 
areas of this unit are elongated in shape and range from 4 
to 75 acres in size. They are 50 to 70 percent Hosmer 
soils and 20 to'40 percent Hickory soils. The Hickory soils 
are on the lower part of the slope, and the Hosmer soils 
are on the upper part of the slope. These soils occupy 
narrow bands on short slopes. It is not practical to 
separate these soils in mapping. 

Typically, the Hosmer soil has a surface layer of dark 


grayish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick and a sub-. 


surface layer of yellowish brown silt loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. In the upper 13 
inches, it is strong brown light silty clay loam grading to 
mottled yellowish brown heavy silt loam with depth. The 
lower part of the subsoil, which contains a very firm and 
compact zone,’ is about 27 inches thick. It begins at a 
depth of about 21 inches with a thin, mottled yellowish 
brown heavy silt loam layer, which has thick, pale brown 
coatings. Below that is the very firm and compact zone, 
which is mottled dark yellowish brown silty clay loam 
grading with depth to firm silt loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is mottled yellowish brown silt 
loam. In some places the upper part of the subsoil is 
thicker, and the very firm, compact lower part of the sub- 
soil is deeper and thinner. In places that have been cul- 
tivated, the surface and subsurface layers have been 
mixed, and the plow layer is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick and a sub- 
surface layer of brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 55 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and 
strong brown, firm clay loam and has mottles in the lower 
part. The substratum extends to a depth of about 70 
inches and is pale brown loam. In places that have been 
cultivated, the surface and subsurface layers have been 
mixed, and the plow layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
bedrock outcrops and escarpments, a few areas of severe- 
ly eroded soils and a few areas of Hickory soils on short, 
steep slopes and escarpments. Also included are areas of 
Alford, Wellston, and Belknap soils. Alford soils are on 
less sloping narrow ridgetops or at the upper part of the 
hiliside. Wellston soils are at the head of drainageways or 


at the base of some slopes. The Belknap soils are on nar- 
row bottom lands along drainageways. In a few areas 
bands of a more clayey gray soil are included. Inclusions 
make up about 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the Hickory soil and the 
upper subsoil of the Hosmer soil at a moderate rate and 
move through the lower subsoil of the Hosmer soil at a 
very slow rate. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. Reac- 
tion ranges from extremely acid to neutral in the subsoil 
of the Hickory soil and ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the subsoil of the Hosmer soil. The sur- 
face layer is friable and easy to till. Organic-matter con- 
tent is low, and available water capacity is high in the 
Hickory soil and moderate in the Hosmer soil. 

Most areas of this unit are in pasture or in native hard- 
woods. These soils have poor to fair potential for cul- 
tivated crops and fair to good potential for hay, pasture, 
and trees. The potential for recreation uses is poor to fair, 
for openland and woodland wildlife it is fair to good, and 
for most engineering uses it is poor to fair. 

This mapping unit is not well suited to cultivated crops, 
but corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and wheat can be 
grown in a rotation that includes grasses and legumes. 
The main concern of management is erosion if this 
mapping unit is used as cropland. Minimum tillage, zero 
tillage, and winter cover crops help to control excess soil 
losses. A few areas are suitable for contour farming. 

These soils are best suited to grasses and legumes for 
hay and pasture. Grasses and legumes are very effective 
in controlling erosion if the soils are properly fertilized. 
When initially establishing the stand, it is best to sow 
seed in a small grain nurse crop. To renovate pastures, 
use chemicals to kill undesirable vegetation, disk lightly, 
and sow seed into the remaining vegetation. Control com- 
peting vegetation by clipping or spraying as needed. 

This mapping unit is well suited to trees. Management 
problems are the windthrow hazard of the Hosmer soil 
and controlling competing vegetation on the Hickory soil. 
Equipment is somewhat limited by the slopes. Competing 
vegetation can be controlled by proper site preparation or 
by cutting or spraying. The windthrow hazard ean be les- 
sened or overcome by planting adapted species that have 
a tap root system. The slopes may need to be hand 
planted, particularly in areas where steep inclusions 
occur. 

Excessive slopes limit this mapping unit for use as 
building sites. Where slopes are altered, foundations and 
footings should be designed to prevent structure damage 
caused by differential settling of the materials. Capability 
subclass IVe; woodland suitability subclass 2r for Hosmer 


soil, Ir for Hickory soil. 


850D3—Hosmer-Hickory complex, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This mapping unit consists of 
strongly sloping, moderately well drained and well 
drained soils on hillsides above bottom land soils or along 
side slopes of drainageways. Individual areas are elon- 
gated or irregular in shape and range from 5 to 200 acres 
in size. They are 40 to 65 percent Hosmer soils and 30 to 
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55 percent Hickory soils. The Hickory soils are at the 
lower part of the slope, and the Hosmer soils are at the 
upper part of the slope. These soils oceupy narrow bands 
on short slopes that make separation of these soils in 
mapping impractical. 

Typically, the Hosmer soil has a surface layer of yel- 
lowish brown silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 34 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is strong brown light silty clay loam grading to 
mottled yellowish brown heavy silt loam with depth. The 
lower part of the subsoil, which contains a firm and com- 
pact zone, is mottled dark yellowish brown silty clay loam 
grading to silt loam with depth. The substratum to a 
depth of about, 60 inches is mottled strong brown silt 
loam. In some places the surface layer is silt loam. In 
some places the upper part of the subsoil is thicker, and 
the lower part of the subsoil is thinner and deeper. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a surface layer of yel- 
lowish brown clay loam about 4 inches thick and consists 
primarily of subsoil material mixed by plowing. The sub- 
soil is about 45 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and 
strong brown, firm clay loam throughout and has mottles 
in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 
inches is pale brown loam. In some places the surface 
layer is silty clay loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
seepy, wet soils and a few areas of soils along 
drainageways or hillsides where bedrock crops out. Also 
included are a few areas of soils on short, steep slopes 
and escarpments on hillsides above bottom lands; a few 
areas of Alford soils on the upper parts of some slopes 
and on narrow spur ridges; a few areas, often near seepy 
spots, where a band of more clayey gray soil occurs; and 
areas of soils that are gullied or so severely eroded that 
most or all of the subsoil is removed. Inclusions make up 
5 to 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the Hickory soil and the 
upper part of the Hosmer soil at a moderate rate and 
move through the lower subsoil of the Hosmer soil at a 
very slow rate. Surface runoff from cultivated areas is 
rapid to very rapid. Reaction ranges from extremely acid 
to neutral in the subsoil of the Hickory soil and from ex- 
tremely acid to strongly acid in the subsoil of the Hosmer 
soil, The surface layer is firm, slow to dry, and difficult to 
till. Clods can form if it is worked when wet, and the sur- 
face layer tends to crust or puddle after hard rains. Or- 
ganic-matter content is very low, and available water 
capacity is high in the Hickory soil and moderate in the 
Hosmer soil. : 

Most areas of these soils are farmed or pastured. These 
soils have poor to fair potential for cultivated crops, hay, 
pasture, and trees. The potential for recreation areas is 
poor to fair, for most wildlife uses it is fair, and for most 
engineering uses it is poor to fair. 

These soils are best suited to grasses and legumes for 
hay and pasture. Row crops are poorly suited because of 
steepness of slopes and the erosion hazard. Minimum til- 
lage or zero tillage are needed to control erosion if this 
mapping unit is used for cultivated crops. 


Legumes and grasses are very effective in controlling 
erosion if the soils are properly fertilized. Initial 
establishment is difficult and risky because of poor tilth 
and the erosion hazard. When initially establishing the 
stand, it is best to sow seed in a small grain cover crop. 
An area can be renovated by using chemicals to control 
unwanted vegetation and sowing directly into the remain- 
ing vegetation. Preventing overgrazing and restricting 
use during wet periods help maintain an adequate cover 
to protect the soils from erosion. 

This mapping unit is suited to trees if adapted species 
are planted. Pine are generally best suited to the Hosmer 
soil because of the compact zone and low natural fertility. 
Unlike the Hickory soil, the Hosmer soil has a windthrow 
hazard. Seedling mortality is likely to be reduced because 
of the difficulty in compacting soil around roots of 
seedlings when planting. Slopes and the somewhat clayey 
surface layer limit equipment use during rainy periods. 
Logging trails and roads are likely to erode unless they 
are disked, fertilized, and seeded to establish grass cover. 

These soils are not well suited to use as building sites 
or for onsite waste disposal because of steepness of 
slopes and the erosion hazard. Some reshaping of slopes is 
necessary to make sites suitable for development. Bare 
areas erode rapidly and require fertilizing, seeding, and 
mulching to prevent excessive erosion. Capability subclass 
Vie; woodland suitability subclass 2r for Hosmer soil, lr 
for Hickory soil. 

850E—Hickory-Hosmer silt loams, 18 to 30 percent 
slopes. This mapping unit consists of moderately steep 
and steep, moderately well drained and well drained soils 
on hillsides above bottom lands and along drainageways. 
Individual areas of this unit are elongated in shape and 
range from 4 to 40 acres in size. They are 50 to 70 per- 
cent Hickory soils and 30 to 50 percent Hosmer soils. The 
Hickory soils are on the lower and mid parts of the slope, 
and the Hosmer soils are on the lower part of the slope. 
These soils occupy narrow bands on short slopes. It is not 
practical to separate these soils in mapping. 

Typieally, the Hickory soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 2 inches thick and a sub- 
surface layer of brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 51 inches thick. It is yellowish brown, 
strong brown, and pale brown, firm clay loam with mot- 
tles in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of about 
62 inches is pale brown loam. In some places the subsoil is 
thicker. In some places the upper part of the subsoil is 
silty clay loam. 

Typically, the Hosmer soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick and a sub- 


- surface layer of yellowish brown silt loam about 4 inches 


thick. The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is strong brown light silty clay loam grad- 
ing to mottled yellowish brown heavy silt loam with 
depth. The lower part of the subsoil, which contains a 
very firm and compact zone, is about 27 inches thick. It 
begins at about 20 inches with a thin, mottled yellowish 
brown heavy silt loam layer, which has pale brown 
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coatings. Below that is the very firm and compact zone, 
which is mottled dark yellowish brown silty clay loam 
grading with depth to firm silt loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is mottled yellowish brown silt 
loam. In many places, the upper part of the subsoil is 
thicker and the very firm, compact lower part is deeper 
and thinner. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
bedrock outcrops and severely eroded areas. Also in- 
cluded are areas of Alford soils at the top of hillsides or 
on less sloping narrow spur ridges, areas of Wellston soils 
near the head of drainageways or at the lower part of the 
slope, areas of Belknap soils on narrow bottom land along 
drainageways, and a few bands of more clayey gray soil. 
In some areas the Hosmer soil makes up the entire hill- 
side. Inclusions make up about 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the Hickory soil and the 
upper subsoil of the Hosmer soil at a moderate rate and 
move through the lower subsoil of the Hosmer soil at a 
very slow rate. Surface runoff is rapid. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid to neutral in the subsoil of ‘the 
Hickory soil and from extremely acid to strongly acid in 
the subsoil of the Hosmer soil. The surface layer is friable 
and easy to till. Organic-matter content is low, and availa- 
ble water capacity is high in the Hickory soil and 
moderate in the Hosmer soil. 

Most areas of this unit are in native hardwoods. These 
soils have poor potential for cultivated crops and hay and 
fair to good potential for pasture and trees. The potential 
for recreation and engineering uses is poor, and for open- 
land and woodland wildlife it is fair to good. 

Steep slopes and the erosion hazard limit the use of 
these soils for cultivated crops or hayland. In the less 
sloping places this mapping unit can safely be used for 
hayland, although the use of some types of haymaking 
equipment is restricted. 

These soils :are suited to grasses and legumes for 
pasture if they are fertilized. Grasses and legumes effec- 
tively control erosion once they are established, but 
proper establishment is a problem because of steep slopes 
and rapid runoff. New pastures should be seeded in a 
nurse crop to reduce the erosion hazard. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and clipping or spraying are 
necessary to maintain the pasture once it is established. 

This mapping unit is best suited to trees, and most 
areas remain in native hardwoods. Management problems 
include windthrow hazard, erosion hazard, and equipment 
lin.itations. Planting adapted species, which have top root 
systems, can reduce the windthrow hazard. The erosion 
hazard can be reduced by planting trees in a cover crop 
and by smoothing, fertilizing, and seeding logging roads 
and trails. The steep parts of this unit should be hand 
planted. 

Steep slopes limit this mapping unit for use as building 
sites. If slopes are altered, foundations and footings 
should be designed to prevent structure damage caused 
by differential settling of the materials. Capability sub- 
class VIe; woodland suitability subclass 2r for Hosmer 
soil, lr for Hickory soil. 


850E3—Hickory-Hosmer complex, 18 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This mapping unit consists of 
moderately steep to steep, moderately well drained and 
well drained soils on side slopes along drainageways or on 
hillsides above bottom lands. Individual areas are mostly 
elongated in shape and range from 4 to 25 acres in size. 
They are 55 to 75 percent Hickory soils and 20 to 40 per- 
cent Hosmer soils. The Hickory soils are at the lower and 
mid parts of the slopes, and the Hosmer soils are at the 
upper part. These two soils oecur as narrow bands. It is 
not practical to separate these soils in mapping. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a surface layer of dark 
yellowish brown clay loam about 2 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is about 45 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and 
strong brown, firm clay loam with mottles in the lower 
part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is pale 
brown loam. In some places the surface layer is silty clay 
loam. 

Typically, the Hosmer soil has a surface layer of dark 
yellowish brown silty clay loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 34 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is strong brown light silty clay loam grading to 
mottled yellowish brown heavy silt loam with depth. The 
lower part, which contains a firm and compact zone, is 
mottled dark yellowish brown silty clay loam grading to 
silt loam with depth. The substratum to a depth of about 
60 inches is mottled strong brown silt loam. In some 
places the surface layer is silt loam. In other places, the 
upper part of the subsoil is thicker and the lower part is 
thinner and deeper. 

Included with this unit in mapping are a few areas of 
Alford and Wellston soils. Alford soils are at the top of 
the slope and on some narrow spur ridges. Wellston soils 
are at the base of some slopes. Also included are areas of 
alluvial soils along the bottoms of narrow drainageways 
and a few gullied areas. In areas where glacial deposits 
are thin, mixing with local bedrock has resulted in tex- 
tures ranging from sandy loam to silty clay. Inclusions 
make up about 5 to 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the Hickory soil and the 
upper part of the Hosmer soil at a moderate rate and 
move through the lower subsoil of the Hosmer soil at a 
very slow rate. Surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to neutral in the subsoil of 
the Hickory soil and from extremely acid to strongly acid 
in the subsoil of the Hosmer soil. The surface layer is 
firm, slow to dry, and difficult to till. Organic-matter con- 
tent is very low. Available water capacity is high in the 
Hickory soil and moderate in the Hosmer soil. 

Most areas of these soils are in pasture or are idle land. 
The soils have poor potential for cultivated crops and hay. 
They have fair potential for pasture and trees. The poten- 
tial for recreation uses is poor, for openland wildlife it is 
fair, and for most engineering uses it is poor. 

These soils are suited to grasses and legumes if they 
are properly fertilized. Steep slopes and the erosion 
hazard limit use of these soils for cultivated crops or hay- 
land. Grasses and legumes effectively control erosion once 
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they are established, but establishment is difficult 
because of the clayey surface layer and the very rapid ru- 
noff from unprotected slopes. New pastures should be 
seeded in a nurse crop to reduce the erosion hazard. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and clipping or 
spraying are necessary to adequately maintain the 
pasture once it is established. 

This mapping unit is suited to trees. Management 
problems include controlling erosion, seedling mortality, 
and equipment limitations. Planting adapted species on 
the contour in a low-growing cover crop will reduce 
seedling mortality and erosion. Steep slopes and the 
somewhat clayey surface layer limit the period of equip- 
ment use. 

These soils are not well suited to building site develop- 
ment because of the steep slopes that require reshaping. 
Streets and roads should be built on the contour to 
reduce the erosion hazard. Capability subclass VlIe; 
woodland suitability subclass 2r for Hosmer soil, Ir for 
Hickory soil. 

852E—Alford-Wellston silt loams, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. This mapping unit consists of moderately steep 
and steep, well drained soils on long hillside slopes above 
and below escarpments and along drainageways. In- 
dividual areas are elongated or irregular in shape and 
range from 5 to about 1,000 acres in size. They are 55 to 
7 percent Alford soils and 20 to 40 percent Wellston 
soils. The Alford soils are at the upper and mid parts of 
side slopes and on convex spur ridges, and the Wellston 
soils are at the lower part of side slopes and along the 
lateral drainageways that dissect hillsides in many places. 
The two soils occupy hillsides in mostly wooded terrain 
that makes separation of the two soils in mapping imprac- 
tical. 

Typically, the Alford soil has a dark grayish brown silt 
loam surface layer about 3 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 50 inches thick. The upper part is 
strong brown silty clay loam. The next part is brown light 
silty clay loam. The lower part is brown heavy silt loam. 
In some places the subsoil contains less clay and is heavy 
silt loam in the upper and middle parts. 

Typically, the Wellston soil has a dark grayish brown 
silt loam surface layer about 1 inch thick. The subsurface 
layer is 5 inches of yellowish brown silt loam. The subsoil 
is about 44 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
heavy silt loam grading to silty clay loam with depth. The 
lower part, in residuum, is strong brown heavy silt. loam 
grading to heavy loam with depth. Fractured sandstone 
and siltstone bedrock are at a depth of about 50 inches. In 
some places there are coarse fragments throughout the 
profile. In other places the bedrock is deeper than 72 
inches. In places where the residuum is derived from 
shale or limestone, the lower part of the subsoil is silty 
clay. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few 
limestone sinkholes, a few severely eroded areas, and 
areas of bedrock outcrops, ledges, and escarpments. Also 


included are areas of Neotoma, Hickory, Hosmer, and 
Burnside soils. Neotoma soils are at the head of some 
drainageways or adjacent to bedrock escarpments. 
Hickory soils are at the base of some slopes, and Hosmer 
soils are on foot slopes or at the top of the hillside. Burn- 
side soils are along the small, narrow streams. Inclusions 
make up 5 to 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is rapid. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid in the subsoil of the 
Alford soil and from extremely acid to strongly acid in 
the subsoil of the Wellston soil. Organic-matter content is 
low, and available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of these soils are in woodland. These soils 
have poor potential for cultivated crops, poor to fair 
potential for hay and pasture, and fair to good potential 
for trees. The potential for most recreation uses is poor, 
and the potential for openland and woodland wildlife is 
fair to good. 

These soils are suited to grasses and legumes in areas 
that have been cleared. The less sloping areas are suited 
to hayland, and the more sloping areas should be in 
pasture. The steep slopes limit the use of haymaking 
equipment. Legumes and grasses grow well if properly 
fertilized. Competing vegetation should be removed by 
spraying or clipping. Pasture rotation, proper stocking 
rates, and restricted grazing during wet periods are 
necessary to maintain the protective vegetative cover and 
control erosion. 

These soils are best suited to trees. Competing vegeta- 
tion, the erosion hazard, and ‘equipment limitations are 
problems for management. Competing vegetation can be 
controlled or removed by proper site preparation or by 
spraying, cutting, or girdling. The steep slopes and 
bedrock outcrops and escarpments restrict the ease of 
planting or harvesting trees on these soils, particularly in 
areas of Wellston soil. These soils are easily eroded where 
areas are exposed during logging operations, and trails 
and roads should be smoothed, fertilized, and seeded to 
provide a protective cover. 

This mapping unit is generally unsuited to use as build- 
ing sites or for onsite waste disposal because of steep 
slopes. Roads are difficult to build and maintain because 
of the severe erosion hazard in exposed areas and the in- 
terference of bedrock materials. Capability subclass VIe; 
woodland suitability subclass 1r for Alford soil, 2r for 
Wellston soil. 

852G—Alford-Wellston silt loams, 30 to 50 percent 
slopes. This mapping unit consists of very steep, well 
drained soils on hillsides and along drainageways. In- 
dividual areas of this unit are irregular or elongated in 
shape and range from 5 to 400 acres in size. They are 40 
to 60 percent Alford soils and 30 to 50 percent Wellston 
soils. The Alford soils are on the upper part of side 
slopes, and the Wellston soils are on the lower part of 
side slopes. The two soils occupy very steep, heavily 
wooded terrain, so mapping these soils separately would 
be impractical. 
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Typically, the Alford soil has a surface layer of very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 45 inches thick. It is 
brown silt loam in the upper part. The next part is strong 
brown light silty clay loam. The lower part is yellowish 
brown silt loam. The substratum to a depth of about 60 
inches is yellowish brown silt loam. In some places the 
subsoil is thinner and contains less clay. Also, in some 
places, the substratum contains free lime. 

Typically, the Wellston soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown silt loam and a subsurface layer of yel- 
lowish brown silt loam. The subsoil is about 44 inches 
thick. The upper part, in loess, is strong brown heavy silt 
loam grading to silty clay loam with depth. The lower 
part, in residuum, is strong brown heavy silt loam grading 
to heavy loam with depth. Fractured sandstone and silt- 
stone bedrock is at a depth of about 50 inches. In some 
places there are coarse fragments throughout the profile. 
In other places the bedrock is deeper than 72 inches, and 
occasionally it is limestone. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few 
limestone sinkholes, a few severely eroded areas, and a 
few areas of bedrock escarpments. Also included are 
areas of Neotoma soil at the head of some drainageways 
or adjacent to bedrock escarpments, areas of. Hickory 
soils at the base of some slopes, and a few narrow areas 
of Burnside soils along drainageways. Inclusions make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. Reaction 
of the Alford soil ranges from very strongly acid to medi- 
um acid, and reaction of the Wellston soil ranges from ex- 
tremely acid to strongly acid. Organic-matter content is 
low, and available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of these soils are in woodland. These soils 
have poor potential for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
The potential for most recreation and engineering uses is 
poor, and the potential for woodland wildlife is good. 

These soils are best suited to trees. The very steep 
slopes limit the use of these soils. Trees grow well and 
protect the slopes from erosion. Areas exposed by logging 
erode rapidly if they are not seeded. The very steep 
slopes and bedrock escarpments hinder cutting and haul- 
ing operations, and special equipment is often needed. 

These soils are not suited to building site development 
because of very steep slopes. Roads are difficult to build 
and maintain because of the severe erosion hazard in ex- 
posed areas. Capability subclass VIIe; woodland suitabili- 
ty subclass lr for Alford soil, 2r for Wellston soil. 

929C3—Ava-Hickory complex, 7 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This mapping unit consists of sloping, 
moderately well drained and well drained soils on side 
slopes along drainageways and hillsides above bottom 
land soils. Individual areas of this unit are mostly elon- 
gated in shape'and range from 4 to 100 acres in size. 
They are 40 to 60 percent Ava soils and 25 to 40 percent 
Hickory soils. The Hickory soils are on the lower part of 


the slope, and the Ava soils are on the upper part of the 
slope. These soils occupy narrow bands on short slopes. It 
is not practical to separate these soils in mapping. 

Typically, the Ava soil has a surface layer of yellowish 
brown light silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is about 42 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil 
is yellowish brown light silty clay loam with mottles in 
the lower part. The lower 37 inches is strong brown light 
silty clay loam with thick, light gray coatings and mottled 
yellowish brown silty clay loam. Below this is firm and 
dense, mottled, strong brown silty clay loam grading to 
strong brown silt loam with depth. The substratum to a 
depth of about 68 inches is mottled dark brown silt loam. 
In places that are not severely eroded the surface layer is 
brown silt loam, and the upper part of the subsoil is 
thicker. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a surface layer of yel- 
lowish brown clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is about 48 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and strong 
brown, firm clay loam throughout but has mottles in the 
middle and lower parts. The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is mottled pale brown loam. In places not 
so severely eroded the surface layer is brown silt loam. In 
some places the surface layer and upper part of the sub- 
soil are silty clay loam. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas where the 
lower part of the slope consists of a mottled gray soil. 
Some areas of Bonnie and Belknap soils along the narrow 
drainageways and a few areas of this Ava-Hickory com- 
plex that are steeper are also included. Inclusions make 
up about 5 to 10 percent of the unit. 

Water and air move through the Hickory soil and the 
upper subsoil of the Ava soil at a moderate rate and 
move through the lower subsoil of the Ava soil at a very 
slow rate. Surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to neutral in the 
subsoil of the Hickory soil and from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the subsoil of the Ava soil. The surface 
layer is firm and difficult to work into an adequate 
seedbed. Clods can form if the soils are worked when 
wet, and the surface crusts or puddles after hard rains. 
Organic-matter content is very low, and available water 
capacity is high in the Hickory soil and moderate in the 
Ava soil. 

Most areas of this mapping unit are farmed. These soils 
have poor to fair potential for cultivated crops, fair to 
good potential for hay, pasture, and trees, mostly fair 
potential for recreation uses, fair to good potential for 
most wildlife uses, and fair to poor potential for most en- 
gineering uses. 

This mapping unit is suited to corn, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, and wheat in rotation with grasses and legumes. 
If these soils are used for cultivated crops, there is a 
hazard of further erosion damage. Minimum tillage, 
winter cover crops, and grassed waterways help to con- 
trol erosion. Returning crop residue or regularly adding 
other organic material helps to improve fertility, reduce 
crusting, and increase water intake. A few areas have 
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slopes that are smooth enough to be farmed on the con- 
tour or stripcropped. 

These soils are best suited to grasses and legumes for 
hav and pasture. Sowing grass and legume seeds in a 
nurse crop of small grain aids in stand establishment. Ad- 
ding fertilizers is important for establishment and main- 
tenance of grasses and legumes. The vegetative cover can 
be kept in good condition by proper stocking rates, timely 
cutting or grazing, and restricted use during wet periods. 

This mapping unit is also suited to trees, and some of 
the included areas remain in native hardwoods. Plant 
competition is the main problem. It can be controlled by 
proper site preparation or by spraying or cutting. There 
are no other problems to be concerned about when grow- 
ing trees. 

These soils are not well suited to use as building sites 
but can be used if the problems of slope and shrink-swell 
potential are resolved. Proper design and installation of 
footings and foundations are needed to prevent. structure 
damage from. shrink-swell. This mapping unit provides 
good water-storage sites, but careful construction of the 
dam is necessary to increase material strength and sta- 
bility. Capability subclass IVe; woodland suitability sub- 
class 20 for Ava soil, lo for Hickory soil. 

929D2—Hickory-Ava silt loams, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes, eroded. This mapping unit consists of strongly 
sloping, moderately well drained and well drained soils on 
side slopes along drainageways and hillsides above bottom 
land soils. Individual areas of this unit are mostly elon- 
gated in shape and range from 5 to about 75 acres in size. 
They are 45 to 70 percent Hickory soils and 25 to 50 per- 
cent Ava soils. The Hickory soils are on the lower and 
mid parts of the slope, and the Ava soils are on the upper 
part of the slope. These soils occupy narrow bands on 
short slopes. It is not practical to separate these soils in 
mapping. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a surface layer of brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. Some yellowish brown sub- 
soil material has been mixed with the surface layer by 
plowing. The subsoil is about 54 inches thick. It is yel- 
lowish brown and strong brown, firm clay loam with mot- 
tles in the middle and lower parts. The substratum to a 
depth of about 65 inches is mottled pale brown loam. In 
some places not so eroded, the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. It overlies a 
brown silt loam subsurface layer. In other places the 
upper part of the subsoil is silty clay loam. In some places 
that are severely eroded, the surface layer is yellowish 
brown clay loam. 

Typically, the Ava soil has a surface layer of brown silt 


loam about 6 inches thick. Some yellowish brown subsoil . 


material has been mixed with the surface layer by plow- 
ing. The subsoil is about 48 inches thick. The upper part 
is yellowish brown light silty clay loam with mottles in 
the lower part. The lower 37 inches is strong brown light 
silty clay loam with light gray coatings over mottled yel- 
lowish brown silty clay loam. Below this is firm and 
dense, mottled, strong brown silty clay loam grading to 


strong brown silt loam with depth. The substratum to a 
depth of about 68 inches is mottled dark brown silt loam. 
In places where this soil is severely eroded, the surface 
layer is yellowish brown light silty clay loam. In wooded 
areas a thin, brown or yellowish brown silt loam subsur- 
face layer underlies a dark grayish brown silt loam sur- 
face layer. 

Included with this unit in mapping are soils in a few 
areas where bedrock crops out and areas of soils that are 
severely eroded. Also included are escarpments of mainly 
Hickory soils, some areas of Bonnie and Belknap soils 
along the narrow drainageways, and areas of a mottled 
gray soil at the middle or lower parts of some slopes. In- 
clusions make up 10 to 15 percent of this mapping unit. 

Water and air move through the Hickory soil and the 
upper subsoil of the Ava soil at a moderate rate and 
move through the lower subsoil of the Ava soil at a very 
slow rate. Surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to neutral in the 
subsoil of the Hickory soil and from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the subsoil of the Ava soil. The surface 
layer is friable and easy to till. Organic-matter content is 
low, and available water capacity is high in the Hickory 
soil and moderate in the Ava soil. 

Most areas of this unit are in pasture, and some are 
farmed. This unit has fair to poor potential for cultivated 
crops and fair to good potential for hay, pasture, and 
trees. The potential for most recreation and engineering 
uses is poor to fair, and for openland and woodland wil- 
dlife it is fair to good. 

This mapping unit is not well suited to cultivated crops, 
but corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and wheat can be 
grown in a rotation that includes grasses and legumes. 
The main concern of management if this unit is used for 
crops is the erosion hazard. Minimum tillage, zero tillage, 
and winter cover crops help to control erosion. A few 
areas are suited to contour stripcropping. 

These soils are best suited to grasses and isaunies for 
hay and pasture. Grasses and legumes are very effective 
in controlling erosion if the soils are fertilized. When -ini- 
tially establishing the stand, it is best to sow seed in a 
small grain crop to restrict erosion. Existing pastures can 
be renovated by using chemicals to kill undesirable 
vegetation, by disking lightly, and by sowing seed into the 
remaining vegetation. Competing vegetation can be kept 
out by clipping or spraying. 

This unit is well suited to trees. The main problem is 
controlling or removing the competing vegetation. This 
can be accomplished by site preparation or by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling. Equipment is somewhat limited by 
the slopes, and some areas should be hand planted. 
Adapted species survive and grow well on these soils. 

Steep slopes limit this mapping unit for use as building 
sites. If slopes are altered, foundations and footings 
should be designed to prevent structure damage caused 
by differential settling. Capability subclass IVe; woodland 
suitability subclass Ir for Hickory soil, 20 for Ava soil. 
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930G—Goss-Alford complex, 25 to 65 percent slopes. 
This mapping unit consists of steep to very steep, well 
drained soils on dissected hillsides. Individual areas of 
this unit are irregular in shape and range from 5 to more 
than 1,000 acres in size. They are 60 to 80 percent Goss 
soils and 20 to 40 percent Alford soils. The Goss soils are 
on the lower and middle parts of side slopes, and the Al- 
ford soils are on the upper parts of side slopes and in 
some coves. The two soils occupy very steep and dis- 
sected, heavily wooded terrain that makes separation in 
mapping impractical. 

Typically, the Goss soil has a surface layer of very dark 
grayish brown and dark grayish brown cherty silt loam 
about 3 inches ‘thick. The subsurface layer is brown very 
cherty silt loam in the upper 7 inches and light brown 
very cherty silt loam in the lower 13 inches. The subsoil is 
yellowish red and light brown very cherty silty clay in 
the upper 5 inches. The next 15 inches is red very cherty 
clay. Below that is 10 inches of red and reddish yellow 
very cherty clay. The lower part of the subsoil to a depth 
of about 60 inches is red very cherty clay. 

Typically, the Alford soil has a surface layer of very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 45 inches thick. It is 
brown silt loam in the upper 3 inches. The next 20 inches 
is strong brown light silty clay loam. The lower part is 
yellowish brown silt loam. The substratum to a depth of 
60 inches is yellowish brown silt loam. In some places the 
subsoil is thinner and contains less clay. Also, in some 
places the substratum contains free lime. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Wakeland and Haymond soils along narrow drainageways. 
Also included on some slopes are areas of cherty 
limestone outcrops and, on less sloping narrow ridgetops, 
areas of Alford soils. Inclusions make up about 5 percent 
of this unit. 

Water and air move through the soils of this unit at a 
moderate rate.,Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. The 
soils range from medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
subsoil. Organic-matter content is low. Available water 
capacity is low:in the Goss soil and high in the Alford soil. 
Root growth is restricted in the very cherty Goss soil. 

Most areas of these soils remain in native trees. The 
soils have poor potential for cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. The potential for most recreation uses is poor, 
and the potential for woodland wildlife is fair. These soils 
have poor potential for most engineering uses. 

These soils are best suited to trees. The very steep 
slopes limit the use of these soils. Management problems 
are equipment) limitations and a severe erosion hazard. 
Trees adequately protect these soils from erosion, but 
areas that are exposed by logging erode rapidly. Logging 
trails and roads should be on the contour where possible, 
and bare areas should be seeded after logging. The very 
steep slopes hinder the ease of cutting and the removal of 
trees, but special equipment and safety precautions can 
overcome these problems. 


The very steep slopes make this unit unsuitable for 
building development. Roads are difficult to build and 
maintain because of the severe erosion hazard in exposed 
areas. Capability subclass VIIs; woodland suitability sub- 
class 4f for Goss soil, lr for Alford soil. 

976G—Neotoma-Rock outcrop complex, 25 to 55 per- 
cent slopes. This mapping unit consists of steep to very 
steep, well drained to excessively well drained soils on 
hillsides and at the head of drainageways. Individual 
areas of this unit are elongated or rounded in shape and 
range from 5 to 100 acres in size. They are 60 to 80 per- 
cent Neotoma soils and 10 to 20 percent Rock outcrop. 
The Neotoma soils are on the lower and middle parts of 
hillsides, and Rock outcrop is on the upper part or in nar- 
row bands at various positions on the hillside. The 
Neotoma soils and Rock outcrop occur in such an intricate 
pattern on most hillsides that it is impractical to separate 
them in mapping. 

Typically, the Neotoma soil has a very dark grayish 
brown stony loam surface layer about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown cobbly light loam about 18 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 28 inches thick. The 
upper part is yellowish red cobbly loam. The next layer is 
yellowish red cobbly clay loam. The lower part is yel- 
lowish red stony light clay loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is mixed red, yellowish red, and 
strong brown sandy clay loam. In some places bedrock is 
more shallow than 40 inches. In other places the subsoil is 
thicker, and bedrock is deeper than 80 inches. In some 
places the subsoil, particularly the lower part, lacks the 
high content of coarse fragments. 

Rock outcrop areas consist largely of bedrock escarp- 

ments, ledges, and outcrops. Bedrock is shale, siltstone, 
sandstone, or limestone, but it is dominantly sandstone. 
Some stony loam areas, less than 40 inches deep over 
bedrock, are interspersed with the outcrops, ledges, and 
escarpments. 
' Included in mapping are areas of Wellston and Burn- 
side soils. Wellston soils are above the highest escarp- 
ment or on hillside ridges below the escarpment. Burnside 
soils are along bottoms of streams that dissect areas of 
these soils. Inclusions make up about 5 to 10 percent of 
this unit. 

Water and air move through the soil material at a 
moderate to moderately rapid rate. Surface runoff is 
rapid to very rapid. Reaction ranges from extremely acid 
to strongly acid. Organic-matter content is low, and 
available water capacity is moderate in the Neotoma soil 
and low to very low in Rock outcrop areas. Surface 
stones, cobbles, and boulders restrict tree density. 

Most areas of this mapping unit remain in native hard- 
woods. This unit has poor potential for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture and poor to fair potential for trees. The 
potential for recreation and engineering uses is poor, and 
the potential for woodland wildlife is fair. 

This mapping unit is best suited to trees. Equipment 
limitations and the erosion hazard are the management 
problems. The very steep slopes, surface stoniness, and 
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the bands of bedrock escarpments seriously restrict the 
use of planting and harvesting equipment. Winches help 
to remove logs from most slopes, but some areas have 
limited accessibility. Logging roads and trails should be 
on the contour when possible to help reduce erosion. Bare 
areas should be seeded with grasses and legumes to 
prevent excess erosion. 

Building sites and roads are not well suited to this unit 
because of very steep slopes and excessive stoniness. 
Capability subclass VIIs; woodland suitability subclass Ir 
for Neotoma soil, Rock outcrop not assigned to a 
woodland suitability subclass. 

977E—Neotoma-Wellston complex, 18 to 30 percent 
slopes. This mapping unit consists of moderately steep 
and steep, well drained soils on hillsides and along 
drainageways. Individual areas of this unit are elongated 
or somewhat rounded in shape and range from 6 to 75 
acres in size. They are 30 to 55 percent Neotoma soils and 
25 to 45 percent Wellston soils. The Wellston soils are on 
the upper parts of hillsides in some areas, on the lower 
parts in others, and on convex ridges on hillsides dis- 
sected by drainageways. The Neotoma soils are on the 
lower part of hillsides, along the drainageways, and in 
areas adjacent to rock outcrops or bedrock escarpments. 
These two soils occupy steep, heavily wooded terrain that 
makes accurate separation in mapping impractical. 

Typically, the Neotoma soil has a very dark grayish 
brown stony loam surface layer about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown cobbly light loam about 18 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 28 inches thick. The 
upper part is yellowish red cobbly loam. The next layer is 
yellowish red cobbly clay loam. The lower part is yel- 
lowish red stony light clay loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is mixed red, yellowish red, and 
strong brown sandy clay loam. In some places bedrock is 
more shallow than 40 inches. In other places the subsoil is 
thicker, and bedrock is deeper than 80 inches. 

Typically, the Wellston soil has a dark grayish brown 
silt loam surface layer about 1 inch thick. The subsurface 
layer is 5 inches of yellowish brown silt loam. The subsoil 
is about 44 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
heavy silt loam grading to silty clay loam. The lower part, 
in residuum, is strong brown heavy silt loam grading to 
heavy loam. Fractured sandstone and siltstone bedrock is 
at a depth of 50 inches. In some places there are coarse 
fragments throughout the profile. In other places bedrock 
is deeper than 72 inches. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of 
bedrock outcrops, ledges, and escarpments. Also included 
are some areas of Alford, Hickory, and Burnside soils. Al- 
ford soils are on the upper part of some hillsides or on 
ridges on the hillside where slopes are complex. Hickory 
soils are at the base of the hillside, and Burnside soils are 
along the bottoms of small aineeIne: Inclusions make up 
about 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the Wellston soil at a 
moderate rate and through the Neotoma soil at a 
moderate to moderately rapid rate. Surface runoff is 


rapid. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly 
acid in the subsoil of these soils. Organic-matter content 
is low, and available water capacity is high in the Well- 
ston soil and moderate in the Neotoma soil. Boulders and 
cobbles restrict tree density and root growth on the 
Neotoma soil. 

Most areas of this unit are in native hardwoods. These 
soils have poor potential for cultivated crops and hay, 
poor to fair potential for pasture, and fair potential for 
trees. The potential for recreation use is mostly poor, and 
for woodland and openland wildlife use it is fair to good. 
These soils have poor potential for most engineering uses. 

These soils are best suited to trees. Equipment limita- 
tions and the erosion hazard are the management 
problems. The steep slopes, bedrock outcrops and escarp- 
ments, and surface stoniness all limit the use of equip- 
ment, planting, and harvesting on this unit, particularly in 
the areas of Neotoma soil. If the surface is exposed dur- 
ing logging operations, the Wellston soil is more subject 
to erosion than the Neotoma soil and roads and trails 
should be smoothed, fertilized, and seeded to protect 
these areas. 

This mapping unit is not well suited to building sites or 
onsite waste disposal because of steep slopes and depth to 
bedrock. Roads are difficult to build and maintain because 
of bedrock outcrops, ledges and escarpments, and the ero- 
sion hazard. Capability subclass VIIs for Neotoma soil, 
Vie for Wellston soil; woodland suitability subclass Lr for 
Neotoma soil, 2r for Wellston soil. 

977G—Neotoma-Wellston complex, 30 to 50 percent 
slopes. This mapping unit consists of very steep, well 
drained soils on hillsides and along drainageways. In- 
dividual areas of this unit are elongated or rounded in 
shape and range from 5 to 600 acres in size. They are 40 
to 60 percent Neotoma soils and 20 to 40 percent Well- 
ston soils. The Wellston soils are on the upper parts of 
hillsides in some areas, on the lower parts in others, and 
on convex ridges on hillsides dissected by drainageways. 
The Neotoma soils are at. the head of drainageways, along 
drainageways, or in areas adjacent to rock outcrops or 
bedrock escarpments. These two soils occupy very steep, 
heavily wooded terrain that makes accurate separation in 
mapping impractical. 

Typically, the Neotoma soil has a very dark grayish 
brown stony loam surface layer about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer. is brown cobbly light loam about 18 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 28 inches thick. The 
upper part is yellowish red cobbly loam. The next layer is 
yellowish red cobbly clay loam. The lower part is yel- 
lowish red stony light clay loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is mixed red, yellowish red, and 
strong brown sandy clay loam. In some places bedrock is 
more shallow than 40 inches. In other places the subsoil is 
thicker, and bedrock is deeper than 80 inches. 

Typically, the Wellston soil has a dark grayish brown 
silt loam surface layer about 1 inch thick. The subsurface 
layer is 5 inches of yellowish brown silt loam. The subsoil 
is about 44 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
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heavy silt loam grading to silty clay loam. The lower part 
is strong brown heavy silt loam grading to heavy loam. 
Fractured sandstone and siltstone bedrock is at a depth 
of about 50 inches. In some places there are coarse frag- 
ments throughout the profile. In other places bedrock is 
deeper than 72 inches. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of 
bedrock outcrops, ledges, and escarpments. Also included 
are areas of Alford, Hickory, and Burnside soils. Alford 
soils are on the upper part of some hillsides or on ridges 
on the hillside where slopes are complex. Hickory soils 
are at the base of the hillside, and Burnside soils are 
along the bottoms of small streams. Inclusions make up 
about 5 to 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through the Wellston soil at a 
moderate rate and through the Neotoma soil at a 
moderate to moderately rapid rate. Surface runoff is very 
rapid. Reaction! ranges from extremely acid to strongly 
acid in the subsoil. Organic-matter content is low. Availa- 
ble water capacity is high in the Wellston soil and 
moderate in the Neotoma soil. Boulders, cobbles, outcrops, 
and escarpments restrict tree density and root growth on 
the Neotoma soil. 

Most areas of this unit are in native hardwoods. These 
soils have poor potential for cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture and fair potential for trees. The potential for 
recreation and engineering uses is poor, and the potential 
for woodland wildlife is good. 

These soils are best suited to trees. The very steep 
slopes, bedrock outcrops and escarpments, and surface 
stoniness all limit the use of equipment on this unit, par- 
ticularly in the areas of Neotoma soils. There is also an 
erosion hazard if the surface is exposed during logging 


operations. Logging roads and trails should be smoothed, - 


fertilized, and seeded to protect these areas from erosion. 

These soils are not suitable for building sites because 
they are very steep and are somewhat shallow over 
bedrock. Roads are difficult to build and maintain because 
of the erosion hazard and the bedrock outcrops, ledges, 
and escarpments. Roads should be built on the contour 
when possible. Capability subclass VIIs for Neotoma soil, 
Vile for Wellston soil; woodland suitability subclass Ir 
for Neotoma soil, 2r for Wellston soil. 

999D—Alford-Hickory silt loams, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes. This strongly sloping, moderately well drained or 
well drained mapping unit is on side slopes along 
drainageways or on hillsides above bottom lands. In- 
dividual areas of this unit range from 5 to about 100 acres 
in size. They are 50 to 70 percent Alford soils and 20 to 
40 percent Hickory soils. The Hickory soils are on the 
lower part of the slope, and the Alford soils are on the 
upper part. These two soils occupy long, narrow bands. To 
map the soils separately would not be practical. 

Typically, the Alford soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown.silt loam about 4 inches thick and a sub- 
surface layer of brown silt loam about 6 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is ‘about 60 inches thick. It is strong brown, 
firm silty clay loam grading to silt loam in the lower part. 


The substratum is brown, friable silt loam. In places that 
have been cultivated, the surface and subsurface layers 
have been mixed and are brown silt loam about 5 to 8 
inches thick. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick and a sub- 
surface layer of brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 55 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and 
strong brown, firm clay loam with mottles in the lower 
part. The substratum to a depth of about 70 inches is pale 
brown loam. In places that have been cultivated, the sur- 
face and subsurface layers have been mixed and are 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small severely 
eroded areas and bedrock escarpments. Also included are 
areas of these soils having slopes steeper than 18 percent. 
Inclusions make up about 5 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is rapid. Organic-matter content 
is low. The surface layer is friable and easily tilled but 
tends to crust after hard rains. Available water capacity 
is high. 

Most areas of these soils remain in trees or are used 
for pasture. A few areas are planted to small grains or 
hay, and others are in orchards. The soils have poor to 
good potential for these uses, poor to good potential for 
most recreational uses, good potential for woodland use, 
and poor to fair potential for most engineering uses. 

This unit is suitable for occasional cropping of small 


grains or for hay. The hazard of water erosion is high. 


Farming on the contour helps slow down runoff water 
and reduces erosion. Hayland must be managed to main- 
tain vegetative cover. Adding necessary fertilizers, spray- 
ing, and timely cutting help to maintain a protective 
cover. 

This unit is best suited to pasture. The major problem 
is controlling erosion during establishment or renovation. 
These soils should be tilled and seeded on the contour. 
Fertilizer should be added according to tests. The soils 
should be seeded at the optimum time and protected from 
grazing until established. Proper stocking rates and a 
planned grazing system help keep the pasture in good 
condition. Clipping or spraying keeps out undesirable 
brush and weeds. 

This unit is well suited to trees. Controlling plant com- 
petition is the major problem for management. This can 
be accomplished by proper site preparation, spraying, 
cutting, or girdling. Erosion control during establishment 
of the trees is important, and it can be accomplished by 
minimum tillage, by planting on the contour, and by strip 


_ planting. 


This unit is well suited to certain specialty crops, par- 
ticularly apples and certain small fruits. Controlling water 
erosion and conserving water for maximum growth are 
management problems. Terracing is effective in con- 
trolling erosion and in conserving water. 

This unit is not well suited to use as building sites 
because of moderately steep slopes and the erosion 
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hazard. Water reservoir sites are plentiful, particularly 
where Hickory soil makes up 40 percent of the area. 
Seepage may occur in the substratum of the Alford soil. 
Capability subelass [Ve; woodland suitability subclass lo 
for Alford soil, lr for Hickory soil. 

999D3—Alford-Hickory complex, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This strongly sloping, moderately 
well drained or well drained mapping unit is on side 
slopes along drainageways or on hillsides above bottom 
lands. Individual areas are elongated or irregular in shape 
and range from 5 to about 150 acres in size. They are 50 
to 70 percent Alford soils and 25 to 40 percent Hickory 
soils. The Hickory soils are on the lower part of the 
slopes, and the Alford soils are on the mid and upper 
parts of the slopes. These two soils occur as winding, nar- 
row bands. It is not practical to map these soils separate- 
ly. 
Typically, the Alford soil has a surface layer of strong 
brown silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 50 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
silty clay loam, the middle part is brown silty clay loam, 
and the lower part is brown heavy silt loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of about 60 inches is brown silt loam. 
The surface layer is silt loam where it has not been en- 
tirely eroded away. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a yellowish brown clay 
loam surface layer about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 45 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and strong 
brown, firm clay loam throughout and has mottles in the 
lower part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches 
is pale brown loam. In places the surface layer is silty 
clay loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of 
Hickory soils on short, steep slopes and escarpments, 
areas where bedrock crops out, and a few areas of 
bedrock escarpments. Also included are areas of these 
soils having slopes steeper than 18 percent; a few areas 
of soils that are so severely gullied and eroded that -nost 
or all of the subsoil has been removed; and a sticky, gray 
clayey soil that occurs as bands on some slopes. Inclusions 
make up 5 to 10 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff from cultivated areas is rapid to 
very rapid. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to 
neutral in the Hickory soil and from very strongly acid to 
medium acid in the Alford soil. The surface layer is firm, 
slow to dry, and somewhat difficult to till. Clods can form 
if these soils are worked when wet. These soils tend to 
crust or seal over after hard rains because of poor struc- 
ture, increased clay content, and very low organic-matter 
content. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of these soils are farmed or pastured. These 
soils have poor to fair potential for cultivated crops and 
fair to good potential for hay, pasture, and trees. The 
potential for recreation is fair to poor, the potential for 
openland wildlife uses is fair to good, and the potential 
for most engineering uses is poor to fair. 


These soils are best suited to grasses and legumes for 
hay and pasture. Row crops are poorly suited to these 
soils because of the steepness of slopes and the erosion 
hazard. Extreme caution must be used along with 
minimum tillage or zero tillage to control erosion if this 
unit is used for cultivated crops. 

Legumes and grasses are very effective in controlling 
erosion if these soils are properly fertilized. Initial 
establishment is difficult and risky because of poor tilth 
and the erosion hazard. Sowing grasses and legumes in a 
cover crop of wheat initially establishes the stand. An 
area in pasture or hay can be renovated by using chemi- 
cals to control unwanted vegetation and by sowing 
directly into the remaining vegetation. The pasture can be 
maintained by preventing overgrazing and by restricting 
use during wet periods. 

Most idle land areas of this unit are revegetated with 
native plants, which adequately protect the surface from 
excessive erosion. These areas are well suited to a wide 
variety of openland wildlife. Some severely gullied areas, 
however, require land shaping, fertilizing, and planting to 
become stabilized and useful. 

This unit is well suited to trees if plant competition is 
controlled. Competing vegetation can be controlled or 
removed by proper site preparation or by spraying or 
cutting. ; 

This mapping unit is not well suited to use as building 
sites or for onsite waste disposal systems because of 
slopes. After some reshaping of slopes, however, struc- 
tures can be built on these soils. Capability subclass VIe; 
woodland suitability subclass lo for Alford soil, tr for 
Hickory soil. . 

999E—Hickory-Alford silt loams, 18 to 30 percent 
slopes. This moderately steep to steep mapping unit con- 
sists of moderately well drained and well drained soils on 
hillsides. Individual areas of this unit are elongated in 
shape and range from 4 to about 300 acres in size. They 
are 50 to 60 percent Hickory soils and 20 to 40 percent 
Alford soils. The Hickory soils are on the mid and lower 
parts of the slope, and the Alford soils are on the upper 
part of the slope. These two soils occupy long, narrow 
bands. It is not practical to separate these soils in 
mapping. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a dark grayish brown 
silt loam surface layer about 2 inches thick and a brown 
silt loam subsurface layer about 3 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is about 51 inches thick. It is yellowish brown, strong 
brown, and pale brown, firm clay loam throughout and 
has mottles in the lower part. The substratum to a depth 
of about 62 inches is pale brown loam. In some places the 
subsoil is thicker. 

Typically, the Alford soil has a dark grayish brown silt 
loam surface layer about 3 inches thick and a yellowish 
brown silt loam subsurface layer about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 50 inches thick. The upper part is strong 
brown silty clay loam, the middle part is brown light silty 
clay loam, and the lower part is brown heavy silt loam. In 
some places the subsoil contains less clay and is heavy silt 
loam throughout. 
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Included with these soils in mapping are a few 
limestone sinkholes and areas of short, steep slopes and 
escarpments along bottom lands. Also included are 
severely eroded soils, primarily in the areas of Alford 
soil; bedrock outcrops and bedrock escarpments, primarily 
in the areas of Hickory soil; some spur ridges of Alford 
soils at the head of some drainageways; and some areas 
of Wellston soils. Inclusions make up 5 to 10 percent of 
this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is rapid. Reaction in the subsoil 
ranges from extremely acid to neutral in the Hickory soil 
and from very strongly acid to medium acid in the Alford 
soil. Organic-matter content is low, and available water 
capacity is high: 

Most areas of these soils are in native hardwoods. 
These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops and 
hay and fair to: good potential for pasture and trees. The 
potential for openland and woodland wildlife is fair to 
good, and the potential for most engineering uses is poor. 

This mapping unit is suited to grasses and legumes for 
pasture where trees have been cleared. Some less sloping 
parts of this unit can be used for hay. Grasses and 
legumes grow well and are effective in controlling erosion 
once the stand becomes established. Fertilizers are 
needed to promote good growth. Steep slopes limit 
machinery use’ and make site preparation, cutting or 
clipping, and harvesting difficult. Grazing should be close- 
ly watched, and pastures should be rotated to keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This mapping unit is best suited to trees. Management 
problems are controlling plant competition, controlling 
erosion, and equipment limitations. Competing vegetation 
can be controlled by proper site preparation or by spray- 
ing, cutting, or girdling. Planting trees in a low-growing 
cover crop helps to control erosion. Once established, 
trees adequately protect this soil from excessive erosion. 
Areas exposed; in logging operations, such as trails and 
roads, should be seeded with a cover crop. Mechanical 
planting should be on the contour where practical. Use of 
logging equipment is somewhat limited by steep slopes. 

This soil is not well suited to building site development 
or onsite waste disposal systems because of steep slopes. 
Roads are difficult to maintain because of the erosion 
hazard along roadbanks and ditches. Laying roads out on 
the contour as much as is practical helps to control ero- 
sion. Capability subclass VIe; woodland suitability sub- 
class Ir. 

999E3—Hickory-Alford complex, 18 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This moderately steep to steep, 
moderately well drained and well drained mapping unit is 
on side slopes along drainageways and on hillsides above 
bottom land soils. Individual areas are elongated or ir- 
regular in shape and range from 5 to about 100 acres in 
size. They are 50 to 65 percent Hickory soils and 20 to 35 
percent Alford soils. The Hickory soils are on the mid and 
lower parts of side slopes, and the Alford soils are on the 
upper part of ‘the side slopes. These two soils occur as 


long, narrow bands. It was not practical to separate these 
soils in mapping. 

Typically, the Hickory soil has a dark yellowish brown 
clay loam surface layer about 2 inches thick. The subsoil 
is about 45 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and strong 
brown, firm clay loam throughout and has mottles in the 
lower part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches 
is pale brown loam. 

Typically, the Alford soil has a dark brown silty clay 
loam surface layer about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 40 inches thick. The upper part is strong brown 
silty clay loam, the middle part is brown silty clay loam, 
and the lower part is brown heavy silt loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 60 inches is brown silt loam. In 
some places the subsoil is thinner and is brown silt loam 
throughout. 

Included with this unit in mapping are a few areas of 
bedrock outcrops, a few areas of escarpments above bot- 
tom lands, and some narrow spur ridges of less steep Al- 
ford soils on hillsides. Also included are soils that are so 
severely gullied and eroded that most or all of the subsoil 
has been removed. In a few places a sticky, gray clayey 
soil occurs as bands on slopes. A few areas of silty alluvi- 
al soils are included along the narrow drainageways. In- 
clusions make up 5 to 15 percent of this unit. 

Water and air move through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and surface runoff is very rapid. Reaction in the 
subsoil ranges from extremely acid to neutral in the 
Hickory soil and from very strongly acid to medium acid 
in the Alford soil. Organic-matter content is very low, and 
available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this unit are in pasture or remain as 
brushy, idle land. These soils have poor potential for cul- 
tivated crops and hay and fair to good potential for 
pasture and trees. They have fair to good potential for 
openland wildlife and poor potential for most recreation 
and engineering uses. 

This mapping unit is not suited to cultivated crops 
because of the erosion hazard and equipment limitations 
on steep slopes. Hay can be grown in the less sloping 
areas of this unit where equipment ean be safely used. 
Fertilizers are required to obtain good growth of grasses 
and legumes. 

This mapping unit is suited to pasture, but establish- 
ment of grasses and legumes on these severely eroded 
soils is difficult. Fertilizers, in particular lime and 
nitrogen, are needed to improve the stand and maintain 
growth. Preparation for seeding is not easy because of 
the poor tilth and workability of these soils. This unit 
should not be clean tilled when it is seeded or reseeded 
because bare areas erode rapidly. Instead, chemicals 
should be used to control unwanted vegetation and seed- 
ing should be directly into existing organic materials. 
Once the grasses or legumes are established, overgrazing 
or grazing when the soil is too wet should be avoided. 

Some idle areas of this unit are revegetated with native 
plants, and they supply some food and cover for openland 
wildlife. Many of these areas, particularly the areas of Al- 
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ford soil, are adequately protected from erosion. Some 
severely gullied areas, however, require land shaping, fer- 
tilizing, and planting to become stabilized and useful. 
These areas are usually small and irregularly shaped and 
are best suited to wildlife. 

This unit is suited to trees. Plant competition, the ero- 
sion hazard, and equipment limitations are problems that 
management must overcome if this unit is used for 
woodland. Proper site preparation and spraying or cutting 
help control competing vegetation. Erosion can be con- 
trolled by planting adapted trees and applying good 
management when harvesting. Because of steep slopes, 
the use of planting equipment is somewhat restricted and 
hand planting is necessary on the steeper parts of this 
unit. Also, in some areas logging operations should be 
delayed during wet periods to prevent damage to the 
steep slopes. 

These soils are not suited to use as building sites or for 
onsite waste disposal systems because of steep slopes and 
the erosion hazard. Some reshaping of the slopes is neces- 
sary if the soils are used as building sites. Erosion on 
bare areas of these soils is severe and very severe, and 
these areas are somewhat difficult to vegetate. Proper 
shaping, fertilizing, seeding, and mulching are required to 
revegetate bare areas. Capability subclass Vile; woodland 
suitability subclass Lr. ; 

M.D.—Mine Dump. This nearly level to very steep 
mapping unit is the result of strip mining and deep shaft 
mining for coal. Individual areas of this unit are mostly 
irregular in shape and range from 2 to about 100 acres in 
size. 

Typically, this unit consists of unconsolidated fragments 
of shale and coal that have been separated from coal 
lumps. The fragments generally are extremely acid, and 
the areas are devoid of vegetation. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas that 
contain water and a few areas of Bluford and Wynoose 
soils that have not been stripped or buried under the 
mined materials. In some steep mined areas, Orthents, 
loamy, are also included. 

This mapping unit has poor potential for most uses. The 
extreme acidity, irregular topography, and stony, clayey 
materials restrict suitability. 

Some special recreation uses, such as motorcycle trails 
or tracks and shooting ranges, are possible. The main 
problems are excessive stoniness and steep slopes. These 
can be overcome with a minimum of expense. 

Some special crops, such as blueberries, will grow on 
these materials if sufficient water is available. 

Qu.— Quarry. This nearly level to very steep mapping 
unit occurs as areas from which limestone bedrock is ex- 
tracted for commercial uses. Individual areas are irregu- 
lar in shape and range to about 75 acres in size. 

Typically, this unit consists of limestone bedrock ex- 
posed through quarrying. The unconsolidated material has 
been removed and the limestone mined, leaving a depres- 
sion with a nearly level bottom and nearly perpendicular 
sidewalls. Piles of. various sizes of crushed limestone are 
within the area. 


Included with this unit in mapping are small areas 
where the overburden soil material has not been 
removed. These soils are similar to adjoining soils. 

This unit has poor potential for most uses. Because 
there is little or no unconsolidated material, this unit is 
largely devoid of vegetation. 

Special recreation facilities, such as a shooting range 
could be developed easily. Some areas could be developed 
as water recreation areas. 


Use and Management of the Soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic systems, and other factors 
affecting the productivity, potential, and limitations of the 
soils under various uses and management. In this way, 
field experience and measured data on soil properties and 
performance are used as a basis for predicting soil 
behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture, rangeland, 
and woodland, and as sites for buildings, highways and 
other transportation systems, sanitary facilities, parks 
and other recreation facilities, and wildlife habitat. From 
the data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these land 
uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses and 
other structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, 
can be avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable 
can be selected, or practices that will overcome the soil 
limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 
information indicates the presence of bedrock, wetness, or 
very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 
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Crops and Pasture 


Pau W. Ice, district conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this section. 

The use and management of soils for the production of 
grain crops, specialty crops, hay, and pasture is covered in 
this section. The capability classification of soils used by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service, is explained. The estimated yield of the principal 
crops for each,soil is listed in table 5. This section also 
provides information on land use problems, trends, and 
the potential of soils for an increased production of crops. 

This resource information is especially valuable to 
those in the agri-business sector, such as farmers, equip- 
ment dealers, drainage contractors, fertilizer companies, 
processing companies, land use planners, conservationists, 
and others. For each kind of soil, information about 
management is presented in the section “Soil Maps for 
Detailed Planning.” Planners of management systems for 
individual fields or farms should also consider the detailed 
information given in the description of each soil. 

According to the Illinois Soil and Water Conservation 
Needs Inventory, more than 207,000 acres was used for 
grain crops, orchards, hay, and pasture in 1970 (9). Of this 
total, 74,000 acres was used for row crops, 20,000 acres 
for small grain (mainly wheat), 5,000 acres for rotation 
hay and pasture, 10,000 acres as permanent hayland, and 
55,000 acres as permanent pasture. The remaining 
cropland in the inventory included 22,000 acres for con- 
servation use ‘only, 18,000 acres of open land or idle 
cropland, and 3,300 acres used for orchards. 

Jackson County soils have good potential for increased 
crop production. About 41,000 acres of potentially good 
cropland is currently being used as woodland. About 
32,000 acres now in pasture and 26,000 acres of idle land 
could be converted to cropland if proper land use systems 
were used. 

In addition to the reserve productive capacity 
represented by this land, food production could be in- 
creased by extending the latest crop production technolo- 
gy to all cropland in the county. This soil survey can 
greatly facilitate the application of such technology. 

Urban expansion, strip development, subdivisions, 
highways, airport expansion, numerous country homes, 
strip mining for coal, and water resource development 
(Kinkaid and Cedar Lakes) have encroached on farmland. 
In 1967 there: were an estimated 12,500 acres of urban 
and built-up land in Jackson County. In 1974 there were 
about 28,000: acres of urban and built-up land, which in- 
dicates an annual growth rate of about 2,000 acres per 
year. Land use planners should be encouraged to use the 
information in this soil survey report to help make land 
use decisions that will assure the orderly growth and 
development of urban and rural areas. 

Soil erosion is the major problem on about two-thirds 
of the cropland and pastureland in Jackson County. Ero- 
sion is a hazard on slopes of more than 2 percent. 


Sheet erosion, or loss of the topsoil, is damaging for 
three reasons. First, the productivity of the soil is 
reduced as the topsoil is eroded and the subsoil is incor- 
porated into the plow layer. Loss of topsoil is especially 
damaging on Alford, Camden, Colp, and Hickory soils or 
soils with layers in the subsoil that limit the depth of the 
root zone. Such layers include the fragipans, for example, 
in Ava and Hosmer soils. Erosion also reduces productivi- 
ty on soils that tend to be droughty, such as Alvin and 
Ware soils. 

Second, severe erosion on sloping land reduces the tilth 
and the intake of water. Clayey surfaces tend to be clod- 
dy if worked when wet, and they make a good seedbed 
difficult to prepare. These soils tend to crust over after 
hard rains, and runoff is increased. 

Third, sediment from uncontrolled soil erosion enters 
streams, lakes, rivers, and road ditches. Cleaning out or 
removing this sediment is expensive. Management prac- 
tices or systems that control erosion reduce sediment pol- 
lution of water resources and improve the quality of 
water for municipal use, recreation, and fish and wildlife. 

Soils need management practices or systems that will 
maintain or improve their natural fertility, remove excess 
water, protect them from erosion, and keep them in good 
tilth. Controlling water and wind erosion requires conser- 
vation practices that reduce the length of slope or provide 
adequate vegetation cover on the soil surface. These prac- 
tices increase water intake and reduce water runoff. 
Cropping systems that keep vegetative cover and crop 
residue on the soil surface during critical rainfall periods 
will hold soil erosion within tolerable limits and help 
maintain the productive capacity of the soil. Systems that 
include grasses and legumes in the crop rotation will im- 
prove tilth and provide nitrogen for the following crop. 

Contour farming, contour stripcropping, terraces, and 
diversions control erosion and reduce water runoff. 
Because of the short slopes and irregular topography, 
these practices are not feasible in most areas of Bluford, 
Ava, Colp, Alfin, Stoy, and Hurst soils. They are suitable 
on soils with smooth, uniform slopes. In the upland and 
terrace areas, they are suitable on some of the Alford, 
Hosmer, Camden, and St. Charles soils. Some areas of 
Medway, Ware, Bowdre, and Cairo soils on the Mississip- 
pi River flood plain are suitable for contouring or contour 
stripcropping. Because these practices are not widely 
adapted for use in Jackson County, minimum tillage 
systems or cropping rotations that provide adequate 
vegetation cover can be used to control erosion on these 
soils. 

Zero tillage or minimum tillage helps prevent erosion, 
reduces water runoff, and increases intake of water. 
These practices are successful on most of the tillable soils 
in the county but are less successful on severely eroded 
soils or on soils that have a clayey surface layer, such as 
Darwin, Jacob, Karnak, Booker, Cairo, and Bowdre soils. 

Wind erosion is a hazard in some areas of the Alvin and 
Ware soils. This problem can be reduced by maintaining 
vegetative cover, leaving crop residue on the surface in 
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winter, or leaving the surface soil rough. Windbreaks of 
adapted trees or shrubs are also effective in controlling 
wind erosion. 

Soil drainage is needed on about a third of the acreage 
that is used for crops and pasture in the county. Some 
soils are so wet that the production of crops common to 
the area is generally not possible unless the soils are 
drained. These are the poorly and very poorly drained 
Darwin, Kacob, Karnak, Booker, Cairo, Piopolis, and Bon- 
nie soils on bottom lands and Okaw, Sexton, Wynoose, 
and Weir soils on terraces and uplands. 

The somewhat poorly drained soils are so wet that crop 
growth and yields are reduced during many years unless 
the soils are artificially drained. Examples are Hoyleton, 
Bluford, Stoy, Hurst, Starks, and Coffeen soils on uplands 
and terraces and Dupo, Wakeland, Belknap, Medway, 
Bowdre, and Banlie soils on bottom lands. 

Colp and St. Charles soils have good natural drainage 
most of the year, but they tend to dry out slowly after 
heavy rains. Ava, Hickory, and Hosmer soils often have 
seep spots on hillsides or, especially in wet years, along 
lateral drainageways. Some of these spots are “sodium 


slicks” that are very difficult to drain or improve. Seep. 


spots are most common on the Hickory soils. Small areas 
of wetter soils along drainageways and in swales are com- 
mon inclusions in areas of the moderately well drained 
Ava, Colp, Howmer, and St. Charles soils. Artificial 
drainage is needed in some of these areas. 

The design of surface and subsurface drainage systems 
varies with the kind of soil. A combination of surface 
drainage and tile drainage is needed in most areas of the 
poorly and very poorly drained soils used for intensive 
row cropping. 

Tile drains do not function well in many soils of the 
county unless drains are closely spaced. Soils with 
moderate and moderately slow permeability, such as 
Belknap, Birds, Coffeen, Gorham, Medway, and Wakeland 
‘soils, can be adequately drained with tile if an outlet is 
available. Tile drainage is not effective in slowly and very 
slowly permeable soils, such as Booker, Cairo, Darwin, 
Jacob, Weir, Wynoose, and Okaw soils, unless the tiles are 
closely spaced. 

Surface drainage methods, such as deep and shallow 
ditching and land leveling, are commonly used to drain 
excess water from most of the wet soils of Jackson Coun- 
ty (fig. 11). These methods are effective if the major 
rivers and streams are not flooded. Additional care must 
be taken to insure that ditches are protected from silt 
deposition and bank erosion by the runoff water. 

Soil droughtiness is a problem that limits yields on 
some of the soils used for crops and pasture in the coun- 
ty. The physical composition of some soils, such as Ware 
and Burnside soils, has made them so porous that they 
are unable to store the water necessary to maintain 
adequate growth of plants. Other soils, such as Ava, Ban- 
lic, and Hosmer soils, contain layers or zones that plant 
roots cannot easily penetrate. These soils dry out 
quickly, and a moisture stress is soon evident during hot, 


windy days. Many of the wet clayey soils have similar 
limitations. The Booker and Jacob soils hold large 
amounts of water, but little water is readily available to 
plant roots. Most water is tightly held in a film surround- 
ing clay particles. 

Droughtiness can be minimized by increasing water in- 
take, reducing runoff, or planting crops that are drought 
tolerant. Some of the more commonly used methods for 
increasing water intake and reducing runoff include 
minimum or zero tillage, returning crop residue to the 
soil, and planting cover crops. 

Crops such as soybeans and grain sorghum are more 
tolerant than corn to a reduced water supply, and they 
are less risky to plant on droughty soils in most years. 
Winter wheat is better adapted because it matures in the 
spring before the summer drought reduces the water 
supply. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils of the 
uplands in the county. All of these soils are naturally acid. 
The soils on terraces, such as Colp, Hurst, Camden, 
Starks, and Alvin soils, are also acid. Soils on flood plains 
are more variable. Jacob, Booker, Piopolis, Bonnie, and 
Belknap soils are extremely acid to strongly acid; how- 
ever, Haymond, Wakeland, Cairo, Medway, Darwin, and 
Gorham soils are slightly acid to neutral. 

On most acid soils, limestone should be applied to main- 
tain or raise the pH level for optimum plant growth. 

Most of the soils in the county are naturally low in 
nitrogen, except for those soils having a dark colored sur- 
face layer, such as Darwin, Cairo, and Medway soils. 
Some crops, particularly corn and wheat, respond well to 
nitrogen fertilizer. Planting legumes, which take nitrogen 
from the air and fix it in the soil, and adding livestock 
wastes help to replenish the soil’s nitrogen supply. 

The dark colored soils on the Mississippi River flood 
plain are generally medium to high in available 
phosphorus and potassium. Most of the upland and ter- 
race soils have a low phosphorus and potassium supplying 
capacity. The terrace soils have mostly low to medium 
supplying capacity. 

Additions. of lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, or 
any other elements needed for optimum yields should be 
based on the results of soil tests. The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service can help in determining the kinds and 
amounts of fertilizer and lime to apply after tests are 
made. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds, in the amount of runoff, and in the intake of water 
into the soil. Soils with good tilth are granular and 
porous. 

Most of the soils used for crops in the county have a 
silt loam surface layer that is light in color and low in or- 
ganic-matter content. Generally, the structure of these 
soils is weak, and intense rainfall causes a crust to form 
on the surface. This crust is hard when it dries and is 
nearly impervious to water. Once the crust forms, it 
reduces water intake and increases. runoff. Growing grass 
crops and regularly adding crop residue, manure, and 
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other organic material can help improve soil structure 
and reduce crust formation. 

Fall plowing; is generally not a good practice on the 
county’s light colored soils that have a silt loam surface 
layer because of the crust that forms during the winter 
and spring. Many of these soils are nearly as compact and 
hard at planting time after fall plowing as they were be- 
fore they were plowed. Also, many of these soils are on 
sloping topography and are subject to erosion if they are 
plowed in the fall. 

The dark colored Cairo, Darwin, and Booker soils and 
the light colored Jacob soils are clayey, and tilth is a 
problem because these soils often stay wet until late in 
spring. If these soils are wet when plowed, they tend to 
be very cloddy, and good seedbeds are difficult to 
prepare. Fall plowing is needed on these nearly level 
soils, and it results in good tilth in the spring. 

Field crops that are suited to the soils and climate of 
the survey area include many that are not now commonly 
grown. Soybeans and corn are the main crops. The acre- 
age in grain sorghum is increasing. Sweet potatoes, white 
potatoes, green beans, and navy beans can be planted if 
economic conditions are favorable. 

Wheat is the main close-growing crop. Oats, rye, and 
barley are occasionally grown. Rice can be grown on the 
clayey Mississippi River bottom land soils but requires 
high inputs for production. Sunflowers, pumpkins, and 
squash are grown on various soils on the Mississippi 
River flood plain (fig. 12), but the acreage and yields are 
variable. 

Jackson County ranks second in the State in the 
production of apples and peaches. The climatic conditions 
and the soils are particularly well suited to expanding the 
apple crop. Some strawberries and tomatoes are also com- 
mercially grown. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence 
of an estimated yield indicates that the soil is not suited 
to the crop or the crop is not commonly grown on the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered (10). 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields: were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in table 5. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 


crop. Such management provides drainage, erosion con- 
trol, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tilling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the ir- 
rigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown; that good quality irrigation water is uniformly ap- 
plied in proper amounts as needed; and that tillage is 
kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 
management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 


Capability Classes and Subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

The soils in Jackson County have been placed into capa- 
bility classes and subclasses. These levels are defined in 
the following paragraphs. 

CAPABILITY CLASSES, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The nu- 
merais indicate progressively greater limitations and nar- 
rower choices for practical use. 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 
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Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

CAPABILITY SUBCLASSES are soil groups within 
one class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
w, 8, or c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The 
letter e¢ shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion 
unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows 
that water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth 
or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, range- 
land, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


BRUCE CURRIE, soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in 
preparing this section. 

This section describes the past and present woodland in 
Jackson County. Most of the information useful to 
woodland owners, or forest managers, or those planning 
the use of soils for wood crops is in table 6. 

Hardwood forest originally covered almost all of 
Jackson County, except for large areas of the Mississippi 
River bottoms. According to the Conservation Needs In- 
ventory (9), about 113,000 acres of woodland was private- 
ly owned in Jackson County in 1967. In addition, much of 
the more than 40,000 acres of public land in the Shawnee 
National Forest is wooded. 

Because most of the trees were cleared from soils 
suitable for cultivated crops, much of the remaining 
woodland is on soils that are not suited to cultivation. 
These areas often are too steep, too wet, too stony, or too 
remote for farming to be profitable. The soils of these 
areas have fair to good potential to produce trees of high 
quality if the best suited species are selected and the 
woodland is properly managed. 

The largest areas of woodland occur in soil associations 
1, 3, 7, 8, and 9 (see the section “General Soil Map for 


Broad Land Use Planning”). The most common desirable 
trees on uplands are white oak, red oak, black oak, 
hickory, black walnut, and yellow-poplar. The main spe- 
cies that grow on the bottom lands are cottonwood, 
syeamore, sweetgum, pin oak, and pecan. 

According to the Conservation Needs Inventory (9), 
much of the existing woodland would benefit from stand 
improvement by thinning out mature trees and undesira- 
ble species. Many areas that are naturally reforested 
would benefit from tree planting and weed control. Pro- 
tection from grazing and fire and control of disease and 
insects are also needed to improve woodlands. 

Table 6 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Mapping unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops 
are listed, and the ordination (woodland suitability) sym- 
bol for each soil is given. All soils bearing the same or- 
dination symbol require the same general kinds of 
woodland management and have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, in- 
dicates the potential productivity of the soils for impor- 
tant trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 
2, high; 8, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter « indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; ¢, toxic 
substances in the soil; d, restricted root depth; c, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f, high con- 
tent of. coarse fragments in the soil profile; and r, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priori- 
ty in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the fol- 
lowing order: x, w, t, d, ¢, s, f, and r. 

In table 6 the soils are also rated for a aumber of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings 
when plant competition is not a limiting factor. Seedlings 
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from good planting stock that are properly planted during 
a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A rating of slight 
indicates that the expected mortality of the planted 
seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 per- 
cent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Considered in the ratings of windthrow hazard are 
characteristics of the soil that affect the development of 
tree roots and the ability of soil to hold trees firmly. A 
rating of slight indicates that trees in wooded areas are 
not expected to be blown down by commonly occurring 
winds; moderate, that some trees are blown down during 
periods of excessive soil wetness and strong winds; and 
severe, that many trees are blown down during periods of 
excessive soil wetness and moderate or strong winds. 

The potential productivity of merchantable trees or im- 
portant trees on a soil is expressed as a site indew. This 
index is the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a specified 
number of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. Important trees are those 
that woodland managers generally favor in intermediate 
or improvement cuttings. They are selected on the basis 
of growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Recreation 


BRUCE CURRIE, soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in 
preparing this section. 

There is an increasing demand throughout the county 
for land and facilities for outdoor recreation activities, in- 
cluding boating, swimming, picnicking, fishing, hunting, 
hiking, and camping. Most of the acres of public lands in 
forests, lakes, parks, and open space are presently availa- 
ble for these uses in Jackson County. The Shawnee Na- 
tional Forest; Cedar and Kinkaid Lakes, and 
Murphysboro and Giant City state parks provide the 
major part of the available facilities. 

The potential for additional development of recreation 
facilities is favorable throughout the county. Areas having 
the greatest potential are in soil associations 8 and 9 (see 
“General Soil Map for Broad Land Use Planning”). These 
associations are dominated by hilly terrain, wooded 
slopes, rock formations, and numerous streams that pro- 
vide a variety of recreation opportunities. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 7 accord- 
ing to limitations that affect their suitability for recrea- 
tion uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive soil 
features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but impor- 
tant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility of 
the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
the ability of the soil to support vegetation, access to 
water, potential water impoundment sites available, and 
either access to public sewerlines or capacity of the soil to 
absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to flooding are 
limited, in varying degree, for recreation use by the dura- 


tion and intensity of flooding and the season when flood- 
ing occurs. Onsite assessment of height, duration, intensi- 
ty, and frequency of flooding is essential in planning 
recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 7 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
in table 10, and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table 
9. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones 
or boulders can greatly increase the cost of constructing 
camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or stones 
or boulders that will increase the cost of shaping sites or 
of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to ob- 
tain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bedrock 
or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes and have few or no stones or boulders on the sur- 
face. 


Wildlife Habitat 


BRUCE CURRIE, soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in 
the preparation of this section. 
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Wildlife is abundant in Jackson County. Species and 
types of habitat vary considerably. There are hilly 
forests, rolling pastures, level cropland, and swampy 
areas. Deer, squirrels, rabbits, quail, wild turkey, song- 
birds, and ducks are common. Fox, raccoons, groundhogs, 
hawks, and doves thrive in the same habitat. 

The use of the soils for wildlife habitat does not neces- 
sarily mean that definite areas must be set aside for this 
purpose. Wildlife is secondary on land used for grain, hay, 
pasture, or forest. It is the primary use on land especially 
set aside for wildlife. 

Wildlife in Jackson County can be divided into three 
eategories—openland wildlife, woodland wildlife, and wet- 
land wildlife. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water. If any one of these elements is missing, in- 
adequate, or inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or do 
not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 8, the soils in the survey area are rated accord- 
ing to their potential to support the main kinds of wildlife 
habitat in the area. This information can be used in 
planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fatr means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
ean be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. Examples are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 


The major soil properties that affect the growth of grain 
and seed crops are depth of the root zone, texture of the 
surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, slope, 
surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and 
soil moisture are also considerations. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Examples are fescue, bromegrass, clover, and 
alfalfa. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Examples are goldenrod, 
beggarweed, and ragweed. Major soil properties that af- 
fect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soil moisture are also considerations. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. Ex- 
amples of native plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, 
apple, dogwood, hickory, and blackberry. Examples of 
fruit-producing shrubs that are commercially available 
and suitable for planting on soils rated good are Russian- 
olive, autumn-olive, and crabapple. Major soil properties 
that affect growth of hardwood trees and shrubs are 
depth of the root zone, available water capacity, and wet- 
ness. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Examples 
are pine and cedar. Soil properties that have a major ef- 
fect on the growth of coniferous plants are depth of the 
root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Examples 
of wetland plants are smartweed and wild millet and 
rushes, sedges, and reeds. Major soil properties affecting 
wetland plants are texture of the surface layer, wetness, 
reaction, salinity, slope, and surface stoniness. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control devices in 
marshes or streams. Examples are marshes, waterfowl 
feeding areas, and ponds. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of 
a dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. ; 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 
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Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, 
meadows, and‘ areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and 
seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, cotton- 
tail rabbit, and, red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
these areas include wild turkey, woodcock, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, grey fox, raccoon, and deer. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow-water :areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this section are engineers, landowners, community 
planners, town and city managers, land developers, buil- 
ders, contractors, and farmers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil Properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness 
of bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to: (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 


ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 
which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement .of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 
material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. - 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 9 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 10, for sanitary 
facilities; and table 12, for water management. Table 11 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 9. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties are favorable for the specified use; any 
limitation is minor and easily overcome. A moderate 
limitation indicates that soil properties and site features 
are unfavorable for the specified use, but the limitations 
can be overcome or minimized by special planning and 
design. A severe limitation indicates one or more soil pro- 
perties or site features so unfavorable or difficult to over- 
come that a major increase in construction effort, special 
design, or intensive maintenance is required. For some 


soils rated severe, such costly measures may not be feasi- 
ble. 
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Shallow excavations are used for pipelines, sewerlines, 
communications and power transmission lines, basements, 
open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is 
influenced by the soil wetness of a high seasonal water 
table; the texture and consistence of soils; the tendency 
of soils to cave in or slough; and the presence of very 
firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or large stones. In addi- 
tion, excavations are affected by slope of the soil and the 
probability of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil 
horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless otherwise noted. | 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is defined, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 9 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell 
potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in-place 
density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and depth to a 
seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil wet- 
ness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to bedrock, slope, 
and large stones in or on the soil are also important con- 
siderations in the choice of sites for these structures and 
were considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility 
to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 9 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffie supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and con- 
tent of large stones affect stability and ease of excava- 
tion. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 


soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 10 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, or poor, which mean about.the same as the 
terms slight, moderate, and severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tie tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope may cause lateral 
seepage and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion 
and soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are in- 
stalled on sloping soils. . 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured 
bedrock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these 
soils the absorption field does not adequately filter the ef- 
fluent, and ground water in the area may be con- 
taminated. : 

Percolation tests are performed to determine the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the soil and its suitability for septic 
tank absorption fields. These tests should be performed 
during the season when the water table is highest and the 
soil is at minimum absorptive capacity. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table could be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field could be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoon areas are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and 
cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. 
Aerobie lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
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Soils that are very high in content of organic matter and 
those that have cobbles, stones, or boulders are not suita- 
ble. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of ' ground water is a hazard where the 
seasonal high water table is above the level of the lagoon 
floor. Where the water table is seasonally high, seepage 
of ground water into the lagoon can seriously reduce the 
lagoon’s capacity for liquid waste. Slope, depth to 
bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding also affect the 
suitability of sites for sewage lagoons or the cost of con- 
struction. Shear strength and permeability of compacted 
soils affect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste by placing refuse in successive layers either in ex- 
cavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with thin layers 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traf- 
ficability affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The 
best soils have:a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and 
are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be 
sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation because operating heavy equipment on 
a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases 
the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into 
trenches. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 10 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 5 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is' selected. 

In the area type of sanitary landfill, refuse is placed on 
the surface of the soil in successive layers. The limitations 
caused by soil:texture, depth to bedrock, and stone con- 
tent do not apply to this type of landfill. Soil wetness, 
however, may' be a limitation because of difficulty in 
operating equipment. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 


Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 


Construction Materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 11 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 13 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, wetness, or many stones. If the 
thickness of suitable material is less than 3 feet, the en- 
tire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 11 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area contain 
sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated good or 
fair has a layer of suitable material at least. 3 feet thick, 
the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse frag- 
ments of soft bedrock material, such as shale and silt- 
stone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 13. 
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Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slopes, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxic substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly increases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as Al or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water Management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 12 the soil and site features that affect 
use are indicated for each kind of soil. This information is 
significant in planning, installing, and maintaining water 
control structures. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential, which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organic 
matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for use 
in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water 


aquifer. Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface ru- 
noff and embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or 
more above the original surface. Ratings in table 12 are 
for ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability, texture, depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement, depth to 
the water table, slope, stability of ditchbanks, susceptibili- 
ty to flooding, salinity and alkalinity, and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intereept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfavorable 
material; large stones; permeability; ease of establishing 
vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, soil blowing, 
soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 
use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Soil Properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
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gineering properties, the engineering classification, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
pertinent soil and water features, engineering test data, 
and data obtained from physical and chemical laboratory 
analyses of soils. 


Engineering Properties 


Table 13 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 13 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Soil Series and Morpholo- 

Texture is described in table 18 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other particles 
coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for 
example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (8) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of ‘State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (1). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. : 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 


When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1l-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. These 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested in the survey area, with group index num- 
bers in parentheses, is given in table 16. The estimated 
classification, without group index numbers, is given in 
table 18. Also in table 18 the percentage, by weight, of 
rock fragments more than 3 inches in diameter is esti- 
mated for each major horizon. These estimates are deter- 
mined mainly by observing volume percentage in the field 
and then converting that, by formula, to weight percent- 
age. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


‘Table 14 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
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the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made-for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 


fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of: 


some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 
measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility fac- 
tor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil is 
modified by factors representing plant cover, grade and 
length of slope, management practices, and climate. The 
soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of soil 
erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that can 
occur without reducing crop production or environmental 
quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss per acre 
per year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties that affect their resistance to soil blow- 
ing if cultivated. The groups are used to predict the 
susceptibility of soil to blowing and the amount of soil 
lost as a result of blowing. Soils are grouped according to 
the following distinctions: 


1. Sands, coarse sands, fine sands, and very fine sands. 
These soils are extremely erodible, so vegetation is dif- 
ficult to establish. They are generally not suitable for 
crops. 

2 Loamy sands, loamy fine sands, and loamy very fine 
sands. These soils are very highly erodible, but crops can 
be grown if intensive measures to control soil blowing are 
used. 

3. Sandy loams, coarse sandy loams, fine sandy loams, 
and very fine sandy loams. These soils are highly erodi- 
ble, but crops can be grown if intensive measures to con- 
trol soil blowing are used. 

4L. Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 percent 
clay and more than 5 percent finely divided calcium car- 
bonate. These soils are erodible, but crops can be grown if 
intensive measures to control soil blowing are used. 

4. Clays, silty clays, clay loams, and silty clay loams 
that are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are 
moderately erodible, but crops can be grown if measures 
to control soil blowing are used. 

5. Loamy soils that are less than 18 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and 
sandy clay loams and sandy clays that are less than 5 per- 
cent finely divided calcium carbonate. These soils are 
slightly erodible, but crops can be grown if measures to 
control soil blowing are used. 

6. Loamy soils that are 18 to 35 percent clay and less 
than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, except 
silty clay loams. These soils are very slightly erodible, and 
crops can easily be grown. 

7. Silty clay loams that are less than 35 percent clay 
and less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. 
These soils are very slightly erodible, and crops can easily 
be grown, 

8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject to 
soil blowing. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 15 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels. These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
to deep, moderately well drained to well drained soils that 
have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse tex- 
ture. These soils have a moderate rate of water transmis- 
sion. 
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Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by! tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings!are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding; and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of value 
in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for land- 
use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, however, 
than those provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. ; 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in Table 15 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that’ the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 
struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will.function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 


Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For many 
soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the defini- 
tion of the soil series. The depths shown are based on 
measurements made in many soil borings and on other 
observations during the soil mapping. The kind of bedrock 
and its hardness as related to ease of excavation is also 
shown. Rippable bedrock can be excavated with a single- 
tooth ripping attachment on a 200-horsepower tractor, but 
hard bedrock generally requires blasting. 

Potential frost action refers to the likelihood of damage 
to pavements and other structures by frost heaving and 
low soil strength after thawing. Frost action results from 
the movement of soil moisture into the freezing tempera- 
ture zone in the soil, which causes ice lenses to form. Soil 
texture, temperature, moisture content, porosity, permea- 
bility, and content of organic matter are the most impor- 
tant soil properties that affect frost action. It is assumed 
that the soil is not covered by insulating vegetation or 
snow and is not artificially drained. Silty and clayey soils 
that have a high water table in winter are most suscepti- 
ble to frost action. Well drained very gravelly or sandy 
soils are the least susceptible. 


Test Data 


Table 16 shows test data for samples of several types 
of soil in Jackson County. The test results do not 
represent the entire range of characteristics of soils 
within the county, nor do they represent the entire range 
of characteristics of the soils tested. The results, 
nevertheless, can be used as a general guide in estimating 
properties of the other soils in the county. 

Moisture-density data are obtained by compacting soil 
material at a successively higher moisture content. As- 
suming that the compactive effort remains constant, the 
density of the compacted material increases until the op- 
timum moisture content is reached. After that, the densi- 
ty decreases with increase in moisture content. The 
highest dry density obtained in the compaction test is 
termed maximum dry density. Generally, optimum stabili- 
ty is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the max- 
imum dry density when it is at approximately the op- 
timum moisture content. 

Mechanical analysis refers to the measurement of the 
amounts of various size classes of soil grains (sand, silt, or 
clay) in a sample. The proportions of each determine the 
textural class of the material. Names used by engineers 
for various size classes of particles differ from those used 
by soil scientists. For example, fine sand in engineering 
terminology consists of particles 0.42 to 0.74 millimeter in 
diameter, whereas fine sand, as determined by the soil 
scientist, consists of particles 0.25 to 0.10 millimeter in 
diameter. 

Tests to determine liquid limit and plastic limit mea- 
sure the effect of water on the consistence of the soil 
material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil is in- 
creased from a very dry state, the material changes from 
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a semisolid to a plastic state. As the moisture content is 
further increased, the material changes from a plastic 
state to a liquid. The plastic limit is the moisture content 
at which the soil material passes from a semisolid to a 
plastic state. The liquid limit is the moisture content at 
which the material passes from a plastic state to a liquid. 
The plasticity index is the numerical difference between 
the liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range 
of moisture content within which soil material is in a 
plastic condition. 


Formation of the Soils 


LEWIS DUNGAN, soil scientist, in cooperation with LEON FOLLMER, 
geologist, Illinois State Geological Survey, prepared this section. 

This section discusses the factors of soil formation and 
briefly describes their effect on the soils of Jackson 
County. 

Soil is formed by the action of soil-forming processes 
on material deposited or accumulated by geologic agen- 
cies. The characteristics of the soil at any given point are 
determined by (1) the physical and mineralogical composi- 
tion of the parent material; (2) the plant and animal life 
on and in the soil; (3) the topography or lay of the land; 
(4) the climate under which the soil material has aceumu- 
lated and existed since accumulation; and (5) the length of 
time the forces of soil development have acted on the soil 
material. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass in which the 
soils have formed. It determines the mineralogical and 
chemical composition of the soil and, to a large extent, the 
rate at which soil-forming processes take place. 

The soils of Jackson County have formed in loess, allu- 
vium, lacustrine sediments, glacial drift, and material that 
weathered from bedrock. Figure 13 shows a generalized 
relationship of some of the major soils and the parent 
materials (11). 

Loess, a wind-deposited material, is the most extensive 
and most important parent material because it blankets 
many of the other materials. About half of the soils in the 
county are formed in loess. The loess is thickest along the 
Mississippi Valley, 25 to 80 feet thick on the bluffs, and 
thins to a minimum of about 4 or 5 feet in the northeast- 
ern part of the county on the ridgetops. Most areas have 
2 layers of loess. The upper layer is the Peoria Loess, 
which is gray and yellowish brown silt loam. Alford soils 
formed in areas where the Peoria Loess is thickest. The 
lower layer is the Roxana Silt. This material is usually 
distinctly browner than the Peoria Loess and was 
weathered before being covered by the Peoria Loess. The 
Roxana Silt is less permeable and more dense than the 
Peoria Loess. In areas where the Peoria Loess is thinner 
and the Roxana Silt is closer to the surface, Roxana Silt 
has a greater influence on the modern soil. Ava and Blu- 


ford are examples of soils that formed in both loess 
deposits. 

Soils on flood plains and bottom lands in the county 
formed in water-laid materials or alluvium. Many of these 
soils are still receiving sediment. These materials range 
from sand to clay. Darwin and Jacob soils formed in 
clayey alluvial sediments of the slack-water deposits from 
the Mississippi River. These soils are on broad flats and 
in sloughs and old channels. Haymond and Wakeland soils 
formed in silty material on flood plains or alluvial fans. 
Ware soils formed in sandy alluvial deposits. These soils 
are on natural levees along old channels. 

Lacustrine sediments were deposited by water along 
the Big Muddy River and its tributaries during glaciation. 
The Big Muddy River was blocked, forming a slack-water 
lake (2). The deposits from the lake generally range from 
80 to 60 feet in thickness, with a maximum in some places 
up to 150 feet. Textures of these materials vary and are 
related to the energy of the water at the time of deposi- 
tion. Alvin soils formed in sandy materials. Camden soils 
formed in silty and stratified silty and sandy materials, 
and Colp and Hurst soils formed in the clayey material. 

The Illinoian Glacier covered the northern three- 
fourths of Jackson County. Except for the northeastern 
part of the county, the glacial deposits are generally thin 
and discontinuous. Most of these deposits have sub- 
sequently been covered by deposits of other parent 
materials and, except for areas of glacial materials ex- 
posed on the steeper side slopes, they have little influence 
on soils. Hickory soils formed in the exposed glacial 
material. 

A small percentage of the soils formed in material that 
weathered from sandstone, siltstone, shale, limestone, or 
cherty limestone bedrock. Most of these soils are on steep 
side slopes. Neotoma soils formed from sandstone. Goss 
soils formed from cherty limestone. Some of these materi- 
als underlie a thin loess deposit. An example is the Well- 
ston soils, which formed in loess and sandstone, siltstone, 
or shale. 


Plant and Animal Life 


All living organisms, such as vegetation, animals, bac- 
teria, and fungi, are important to soil formation. Vegeta- 
tion generally determines the amount of organic matter, 
the color of the surface layer, and the amount of 
nutrients. Most of the soils in Jackson County formed 
under forest. vegetation and have a light colored surface 
layer, for example, Alford and Hosmer soils. Some soils 
formed under grass vegetation and have a dark colored 
surface layer. These soils contain more organic matter 
than those that formed under trees. Raddle and Darwin 
soils are examples of dark colored soils on terraces and 
bottom lands, and Hoyleton soil is an example of a dark 
colored soil on the uplands. 

Burrowing animals help to keep the soil open and 
porous. Bacteria and fungi aid in the decomposition of 
plant and animal remains. 
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Topography 


Many differerices among soils of the county are caused 
by topography. Slope, or lay of the land, affects drainage, 
runoff, erosion, and deposition. Slopes differ in gradient, 
length, shape, and exposure. Some or all of these slope 
characteristics are responsible for the differences among 
soils that are derived from similar parent materials, such 
as Alford, Stoy, and Wynoose soils. Soils that formed in 
different parent: materials but on similar topography have 
similar natural drainage characteristics, for example, Al- 
ford and Hickory soils. 

When steepness of slope increases, runoff is greater 
and erosion is increased. Erosion constantly changes 
characteristics of soils. This is demonstrated by compar- 
ing the severely eroded, eroded, and uneroded soils of the 
Alford series. | 

Where slope is nearly level and water has been able to 
move through the parent material, soils with a high clay 
content in the subsoil have formed. Wynoose soils are an 
example. 


Climate 


Climate is important in soil formation because it in- 
fluences the kind of plants and determines the type of 
weathering. The humid temperate climate of Jackson 
County has favored the rapid breakdown or weathering 
of soil materials, the formation of clay, and the downward 
movement of these materials in the soil profile. Most 
upland soils of the county have more clay in the subsoil 
than’ in the surface layer. For more detailed information 
on climate, refer to the section “General Nature of the 
County.” 


Time 


The formation of soils requires a long time. Changes 
take place slowly in the parent materials. The age of soils 
is determined by the degree of soil development in a soil 
profile. Those soils with little or no development are im- 
mature. Those having well expressed horizons are mature, 
even if the parent materials in which they formed are the 
same age as that of the parent material in which an im- 
mature soil formed. Haymond soils on the bottom lands 
are examples of somewhat young soils. They are still ac- 
cumulating deposits from flooding and have only weakly 
developed horizons. Banlic soils formed in similar sedi- 
ment, but sediment has been deposited long enough for a 
distinct profile to develop. 


Classification 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to the latest literature available (7). 


The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In table 17, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Agu, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (Fluv, meaning com- 
posed of recent alluvium, plus aquent, the suborder of 
Entisols that have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceeding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic, 
Typic Fluvaquents. 
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SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Soil Series and Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other se- 
ries. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil 
typical of the soil series in the survey area, is described. 
The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon follow stan- 
dards in the Soil Survey Manual (6). Unless otherwise 
noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or mapping units, of each soil series are described 
in the section “Soil Maps for Detailed Planning.” 


Alford Series 


The Alford series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loess. Alford soils are on 
ridgetops and hillsides in the uplands. Slopes range from 
2 to 50 percent but are predominantly 2 to 30 percent. 

Alford soils are on hillsides with Wellston and Hickory 
soils and on upper slopes and ridgetops with Hosmer 
soils. Alford soils lack the sand or coarse fragments in the 
solum of Wellston and Hickory soils and do not have the 
dense compact subsoil of Hosmer soils. 

Typical pedon of Alford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, approximately 693 feet north and 1,177 feet west 
of the southeast corner of sec. 14, T. 9 S., R. 3 W,, in a 
cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam mixed with 
some strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; moderate fine and 
medium granular structure; friable; few fine dark concretions; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 18 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
fine subangular blocky; firm; continuous dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
clay films and few patchy light gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; few fine dark concretions; medium acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—18 to 26 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium prismatic structure parting to strong 
fine and medium an; and subangular blocky; firm; continuous 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and continuous light gray (7.5YR 
7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; few fine dark concre- 
tions and stains; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—26 to 33 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular and subangular blocky; firm; continuous dark brown (7.6YR 
4/4) clay films and patchy light gray (OYR 1/2 dry) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; few fine dark concretions and stains; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 


B24t—33 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) light silty clay loam; 
moderate medium and coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky; firm; discontinuous 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and patchy light gray (LOYR 7/2 
dry) uncoated silt grains on vertical faces of peds; common fine 
dark stains; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B31t—42 to 52 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) light silty clay loam; moderate 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak coarse subangular 
blocky; firm; continuous dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and 
patchy light brownish gray (10YR 6/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on 
vertical faces of peds; few streaks of light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); 
common fine dark stains; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B32t—52 to 66 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) heavy silt loam; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; firm; 
discontinuous dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and patchy light 
gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on vertical faces of peds; 
many fine dark stains; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from about 45 to 72 inches. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid throughout the pedon, 
except in areas where the surface layer has been limed. 

The Ap or Al horizon is dominantly brown (10YR 4/3) or yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) but can also be very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
in wooded areas. 

The B2t horizon is heavy silt loam or silty clay loam in colors that 
have hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. 


Alvin Series 


The Alvin series consists of well drained and moderate- 
ly well drained, moderately permeable or moderately 
rapidly permeable soils that formed in sandy sediments. 
Alvin soils are on broad to narrow ridges and side slopes 
of terraces. Slopes range from 1 to 25 percent but are 
predominantly 1 to 10 percent. 

Alvin soils are commonly on the same landscape as 
Camden, St. Charles, and Starks soils. Alvin soils have 
more sand in the solum, particularly the upper part of the 
B horizon, than Camden, St. Charles, or Starks soils and 
also are less gray in the B horizon than Starks soils. 

Typical pedon of Alvin very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 per- 
cent slopes, approximately 165 feet north and 66 feet 
west of the center of sec. 25, T. 8 S., R. 2 W., in a cul- 
tivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy loam; weak 
very fine granular structure; very friable; many roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 11 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) and brown (10YR 5/3) very 
fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; many 
roots; few fine concretions (iron and manganese oxides); medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—11 to 14 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loam; weak, very 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; many roots; few light gray 
(lOYR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common fine 
dark stains and concretions (iron and manganese oxides); medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—14 to 28 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) heavy loam; 
moderate very fine and fine angular blocky structure; firm; few 
roots; discontinuous dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and light 
gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common 
fine concretions (iron and manganese oxides); medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—23 to 28 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few roots; discontinuous 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and discontinuous light gray 
(10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; few fine 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); medium acid; clear smooth 


boundary. 
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B28t—28 to 38 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few roots; discontinuous 
dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) clay films and discontinuous light 
gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on ped faces; few fine 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B3t—38 to 49 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy fine sand; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; discontinuous dark red- 
dish brown (5YR 3/4) clay films and light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) sand grains on faces of peds; few fine black (N 2/0) stains and 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

C—49 to 64 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4, 5/8) and light yellowish 
brown (10YR‘ 6/4) fine sand; single grained; loose; noticeable 
stratification; medium acid. 


The A horizon is very fine sandy loam or fine sandy loam. The B 
horizon is fine sandy loam or loam, and some pedons have thin layers of 
sandy clay loam. Reaction of the B horizon ranges from medium acid to 
very strongly acid. 


Ava Series 


The Ava series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately slowly permeable to very slowly permeable 
soils that formed in loess overlying loamy material. Ava 
soils are on narrow and broad ridgetops and side slopes in 
the uplands. Slopes are mainly 2 to 12 percent but range 
from 2 to 18 percent. 

Ava soils are on the same landscape as Bluford and 
Hickory soils and have pedons similar to those of Hosmer 
soils. Ava soils lack the gray colors of Bluford soils and 
have less clay in the upper part of the B2 horizon than 
those soils. They have a Bx horizon and have less sand 
and pebbles in the solum than Hickory soils. Ava soils 
contain more sand in the Bx horizon than Hosmer soils. 

Typical pedon of Ava silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
approximately 410 feet south and 990 feet east of the 
northwest corner of sec. 15, T. 7 S., R. 2 W,, in a cul- 
tivated field: 


Ap--0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 17 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) heavy silt loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy thin yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—17 to 20 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) heavy silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy thin 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay films and light gray (1oYR 7/2) un- 
coated silt grains on faces of peds; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B&A—20 to 28 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) light silty clay loam 
(B2t) and light gray (L0YR 7/2) silt (A2); moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; patchy thin brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay 
films on faces of peds; extremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B’21t—23 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay loam; com- 
mon medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and pale 
brown (10YR 6/8) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; patchy thin 
brown (7.5YR '4/4) clay films and light gray (LOYR 7/2) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B’22t—27 to 39 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 6/6) heavy silt loam; com- 
mon medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and pale 
brown (10YR '6/3) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; firm and slightly brittle; 
patchy thin light brown (7.5YR 6/4) clay films and light gray (10OYR 
7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common dark stains; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 


Bx1—39 to 48 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; many 
medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2), light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2), and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; firm 
and brittle; patchy light gray (10YR 7/2) uncoated silt grains on 
faces of peds; common dark stains; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

IIBx2—48 to 57 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; many medium 
prominent light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to moderate thick platy; firm and brit- 
tle; few light gray (L0YR 7/2) uncoated silt grains and dark stains 
on faces of peds; common sand grains; strongly acid. 

IICx—57 to 68 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and pinkish gray (7.5YR 
6/2) silt loam; massive in thick, platy layers; firm and brittle; dark 
stains along cracks; medium acid. 


Depth to the Bx horizon ranges from about 24 to 40 inches. Depth to 
the ITBx horizon ranges from 40 to 55 inches. The B2t and Bx horizons 
range from extremely acid to strongly acid. 


Banlic Series 


The Banlie series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in silty alluvium. Ban- 
lic soils are on slight rises on flood plains of bottom land. 
Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Banlic soils are on the same flood plains as Belknap, 
Bonnie, Wakeland, and Haymond soils. Banlie soils have a 
dense or compact layer in the lower part of the solum (Bx 
horizon) that Belknap, Bonnie, Wakeland, and Haymond 
soils do not have. Also, they have browner colors than 
Bonnie soils and grayer colors than Haymond soils. 

Typical _pedon of Banlic silt loam, approximately 462 
feet north and 429 feet east of the southwest corner of 
sec. 13, T. 9 S., R. 1 W., in a meadow: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; common 
medium faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; few fine concretions; many fine dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) stains; neutral; abrupt smooth bounda- 


ry. 

A2—8 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; few fine faint gray 
(10YR 5/1) and few medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky parting to moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine and medium concretions; 
many fine dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) stains; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B1—17 to 26 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; many medium faint 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common fine and medium faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm; many fine and medium concretions; many 
fine and medium dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) stains and soft 
bodies; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bx1—26 to 39 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and brown (10YR 
5/3) silt loam; few fine and medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
fine subangular blocky; firm, brittle; some pores coated with dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) clay films; patchy white (OYR 8/1 dry) uncoated 
silt grains on faces of peds; few fine concretions; many medium and 
coarse dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) soft bodies and stains; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx2—39 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and brown (10YR 
5/8) silt loam; many medium and coarse distinct dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak medi- 
um subangular blocky; firm, brittle; some pores coated with dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) clay films; patchy white (10YR 8/1 dry) uncoated 
silt grains on faces of peds; few fine concretions; common dark 
stains; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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C1—50 to 57 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and brown (10YR 
5/8) silt loam; common fine faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; occasional 
pore coated with dark brown (10YR 4/8) clay films; common dark 
stains; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—57 to 62 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; few fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and many medium distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; firm; patchy white 
a 8/1 dry) uncoated silt grains; common dark stains; medium 
acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from about 48 to 65 inches. Depth to 
the Bx horizon ranges from 20 to 36 inches. Reaction ranges from 
strongly acid to extremely acid throughout the solum, except in areas 
where the surface layer has been limed. 

Color of the surface layer can be grayish brown (10YR 5/2). The A2 
horizon ranges from 8 to 18 inches in thickness and dominantly has 
chroma of 3 in the upper part and chroma of 2 in the lower part. 

The Bx horizon has weak subangular blocky or prismatic structure 
and patchy clay films. Matrix colors have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 2or3. 


Belknap Series 


The Belknap series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable to moderately slowly 
permeable soils that formed in silty alluvium. Belknap 
soils are on bottom lands. Slopes range from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Belknap soils are on the same flood plains as Bonnie, 
Banlic, and Burnside soils. Belknap soils are less gray 
than the poorly drained Bonnie soils. They lack the dense, 
compact horizon of the Banlic soils and have fewer coarse 
fragments in the solum than Burnside soils. Belknap soils 
are more acid than Wakeland soils. 

Typical pedon of Belknap silt loam, approximately 990 
feet north and 1,250 feet west of the southeast corner of 
sec. 27, T.958., R. 1 W., in a meadow: 


A11—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; neutral; abrupt smooth bounda- 


ry. 

A12—3 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few fine distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; common medi- 
um distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), pale brown (10YR 6/3), 
and strong brown (7.5YR -5/6) mottles; massive; friable; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—17 to 30 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; many medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and common medium prominent 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; common dark 
stains and concretions; weakly stratified; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C38—30 to 41 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; many 
medium distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) and common medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; com- 
mon dark stains and concretions; strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 
dary. 

C4—41 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (25Y 6/2) silt loam; many 
medium distinct olive brown (25Y 4/4) and common medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; slightly 
sticky; perched water; many dark stains and concretions; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C5—50 to 67 inches; light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and light gray 
(10YR 7/2) silt loam; many medium distinct brown (10YR 4/8) and 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
fine and medium prismatic structure; firm, dense; many dark stains 
and concretions; strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from neutral to medium acid. The C horizon, to 
a depth of 40 inches or more, is strongly acid or very strongly acid. The 
C horizon is predominantly silt loam, but strata of loam and fine sandy 
loam are in some pedons. 


Birds Series 


The Birds series consists of poorly drained, moderately 
slowly permeable soils that formed in silty stream sedi- 
ments. Birds soils are mainly in depressions of the larger 
bottom lands. Slopes are commonly less than 1 percent 
but range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Birds soils are on the same landscape as Wakeland soils 
and have pedons similar to those of Bonnie and Piopolis 
soils. They are grayer in the solum than Wakeland soils. 
They are less acid than Bonnie and Piopolis soils and are 
less clayey than Piopolis soils. 

Typical pedon of Birds silt loam, approximately 1,980 
feet north and 330 feet west of the southeast corner of 
sec. 26, T.7S., R. 3 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; light gray (LOYR 6/1) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
silt loam; common medium distinct light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
and few fine prominent pink (SYR 7/4) and black (N/2) mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Clg—7 to 21 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common medium distinct 
light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) and very pale brown (10YR 7/4) mot- 
tles; weak fine granular structure and massive; friable; many roots; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2g—21 to 30 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; common medium 
distinct light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) and few fine prominent 
dark red (25YR 3/6) mottles; massive; friable; common roots; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C8g—30 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silt loam; few common distinct light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) and light gray (1OYR 7/1) mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; few dark stains; neutral. 


The C horizon is generally medium acid to mildly alkaline, but some 
pedons have subhorizons that are strongly acid. Thin strata of loam and 
silty clay loam are in the C horizon of some pedons. 


Bluford Series 


The Bluford series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable to slowly permeable soils 
that formed in loess and the underlying loamy material. 
Bluford soils are on narrow to broad ridgetops, side 
slopes, and foot slopes and at the head of drainageways in 
the uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 7 percent. 

Bluford soils are on the same landscape as Ava and 
Wynoose soils. They have grayer colors and more clay in 
the B2t horizon than Ava soils and are less gray in the 
B2t horizon than Wynoose soils. Bluford soils have pedons 
similar to those of Stoy and Hoyleton soils but have less 
clay in the B2t horizon than Stoy soils and have a thinner 
and lighter colored Al horizon than Hoyleton soils. 

Typical pedon of Bluford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, approximately 81 feet south and 1,980 feet east of 
the northwest corner of sec. 23, T. 7 S., R. 2 W., in a ecul- 
tivated field: 


Ap-—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) (90 percent), and 
brown (10YR 5/3) (10 percent) silt loam; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; friable; few fine concretions; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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A21—8 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
silt loam; weak very thin platy structure parting to weak fine 
granular; friable; common fine concretions; some very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) worm casts; extremely acid; clear smooth bounda- 


ry. 
A22—13 to 18 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam with many fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak very thin platy 
structure parting to weak very fine subangular blocky; friable; com- 
mon fine and medium concretions; extremely acid; clear wavy boun- 


dary. 

Blt—18 to 21 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and yellowish 
brown (10YR ‘5/6) silty clay loam; weak fine prismatic structure 
parting to moderate very fine subangular blocky structure; firm; 
discontinuous grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and thick white 
(LOYR 8/1 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common fine 
concretions; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—21 to 29 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) light silty clay; 
moderate fine prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular 
blocky; very firm; continuous grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films 
and discontinuous white (10YR 8/1 dry) uncoated silt grains on 
faces of peds; common fine concretions; extremely acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—29 to 37 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) heavy silty clay loam; common 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and common fine faint 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine and medium angular and suban- 
gular blocky; very firm; continuous brown (10YR 5/3) and grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and discontinuous white (LOYR 8/1 dry) 
uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common fine concretions; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—37 to 46 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm; brown (10YR 5/3) and dark brown 
(1OYR 4/8) clay films and thick white (1OYR 8/1 dry) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; many fine and medium concretions and 
stains; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

TIBx1—46 to 56 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) heavy silt loam; many medi- 
um distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; firm, 
slightly brittle; patchy brown (10YR 5/3) clay films and patchy 
white (10YR 8/1 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; many 
dark stains; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

IIBx2—656 to 72 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; many medium 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure and massive; firm, slightly brittle; common 
stains; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) filling in krotovina; platy layering; 
medium acid. 


The thickness of the A horizon ranges from 12 to 20 inches. The B 
horizon is commonly very strongly acid but ranges from extremely acid 
to medium acid. The upper part of the B2t horizon is heavy silty clay 
loam or light silty clay. Depth to the Bx horizon ranges from about 36 to 
50 inches. 


Bonnie Series 


The Bonnie series consists of poorly drained, moderate- 
ly permeable to slowly permeable soils that formed in 
silty alluvium. Bonnie soils are in low-lying areas or 
depressions of flood plains. Slopes are commonly less than 
1 percent but range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Bonnie soils are on the same flood piains as Belknap, 
Banlic, and Wakeland soils and have pedons similar to 
those of Piopolis and Birds soils. Bonnie soils are less 
gray in the upper part of the solum than Belknap, Banlic, 
and Wakeland soils. They have a less clayey solum than 
Piopus soils and are more acid than Birds and Wakeland 
soils. 


‘Typical pedon of Bonnie silt loam, approximately 165 
feet north and 300 feet east of the southwest corner of 
sec. 16, T.7S., R. 1 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; common 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; many roots; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Clg—7 to 31 inches; gray (L0YR 6/1) silt loam; common fine distinct yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellow 
(10YR 7/6) mottles; massive; friable; few roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C2g—31 to 45 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; common 
fine distinct light gray (1OYR 7/2) mottles; massive; friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth bor : 

C8—45 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; common fine faint 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and few medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm and slightly brittle; few dark stains (iron and manganese 
oxides); few clay films in pores; very strongly acid. 


The control section is strongly acid or very strongly acid, but the 
lower part of the C horizon is medium acid or slightly acid in some 
pedons. Thin strata of silty clay loam are in the C horizon of some 


pedons. 


Booker Series 


The Booker series consists of very poorly drained and 
poorly drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed 
in clayey slack-water sediments. Booker soils are on 
broad flats and narrow channels of the Mississippi River 
bottom land. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Booker soils have pedons similar to those of Jacob, Kar- 
nak, Darwin, and Cairo soils and commonly occur with 
those soils. Booker soils have a darker and thicker Al 
horizon than Jacob or Karnak soils and have a more acid 
solum than Darwin, Karnak, or Cairo soils. Also, they lack 
the loamy texture in the lower part of the subsoil that is 
characteristic of Cairo soils. 

Typical pedon of Booker silty clay, approximately 570 
feet south and 495 feet east of the center of sec. - 20, T.9 
S., R. 3 W., in a wooded area: 


Al—0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay; weak fine 
granular structure in the upper part and moderate fine angular 
blocky structure in the lower part; firm; few fine concretions (iron 
and manganese oxides); medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A3g—6 to 12 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay; common fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak fine and medium angular 
blocky; very firm; common fine and medium concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); medium acid; clear smooth boun s 

B2lg—12 to 22 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay with many fine 
and medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mattles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak medium and 
coarse angular blocky; very firm, very plastic; few fine concretions 
(iron and manganese oxides); medium acid; gradual srnooth bounda- 


ry. 

B22g—22 to 40 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay; many fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; very firm, very plastic; few fine concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); few very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B38g—40 to 51 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay; common fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; very firm, very plastic; few fine concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); common very dark gray (10YR 3/1) films on 
faces of peds; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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Clg—51 to 63 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; common fine prominent 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; very firm, very 
plastic; few fine concretions (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—63 to 75 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; many fine and medium 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; very firm; 
very plastic; few, fine concretions (iron and manganese oxides); 
slickensides; mildly alkaline. 


The A horizon is silty clay or clay. The B2g horizon ranges from medi- 
um acid to extremely acid. The C horizon of some pedons contains strata 
of silty clay loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 


Bowdre Series 


The Bowdre series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable to moderately permeable soils 
that formed in clayey and loamy material. Bowdre soils 
are mainly on ridges along sloughs or overflow channels 


on the Mississippi River bottom land. Slopes range from 0 
to 6 percent. 


Bowdre soils are commonly on the same landscape as 
Cairo, Darwin, Medway, Gorham, and Ware soils. Bowdre 
soils are shallower to loamy material and are less gray in 
the solum than Cairo and Darwin soils. Bowdre soils have 


more clay in the upper part of the solum than Medway, 
Gorham, or Ware soils. 


Typical pedon of Bowdre silty clay, approximately 84 
feet north and 1,114 feet east of the southwest corner of 
sec. 21, T.9S., R. 4 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; very dark gray (LOYR 3/)) silty clay; moderate fine 
and medium granular structure; very firm; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A8--5 to 12 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and 
medium angular blocky; very firm; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 

. coatings on faces of peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—12 to 15 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and 
medium angular blocky; very firm; patchy very dark gray (lOYR 
3/1) coatings and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sand grains on 
faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB22—15 to 19 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) light clay loam; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; coatings of very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) in ped interi- 
ors; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB3—19 to 28 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy loam; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; very friable; patchy dark brown 
(lOYR 3/3) coatings on faces of peds; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

IIC1—28 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very fine sandy 
loam; very weak coarse subangular blocky structure and single 
grained; very friable; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

IIC2—35 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy very fine sand; sin- 
gle grained; very friable; pockets of fine sand; neutral. 


Depth to loamy material ranges from 10 to 20 inches. Reaction ranges 
from slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the B horizon and from slightly 
acid to moderately alkaline in the C horizon. The lower part of the B2 
horizon is silty clay loam, clay loam, or loam, and the B3 horizon is loam 
or very fine sandy loam. The C horizon is mainly very fine sandy loam 


or loamy very fine sand, but it can also be fine sandy loam, loamy fine 
sand, and sand and commonly has strata of finer material. 


Burnside Series 


The Burnside series consists of moderately well drained 
and well drained, moderately permeable soils that formed 
in silty stream sediments and the underlying channery or 
flaggy sediments that generally overlie bedrock at a 
depth of 4 to 7 feet. Burnside soils occur on small bottom 
lands. Slopes range from 0 to 4. percent. 

Burnside soils are commonly on the same flood plains 
as Wakeland, Belknap, and Haymond soils. They contain 
more coarse fragments within a depth of 40 inches than 
Wakeland, Belknap, or Haymond soils. They are also 
better drained than the somewhat poorly drained Wake- 
land and Belknap soils. 

Typical pedon of Burnside silt loam, approximately 
2,510 feet north and 1,056 feet west of the southeast 
corner of sec. 24, T. 10 S., R. 1 W., in a wooded area: 


Al—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (1OYR 4/8) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 18 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine granular; 
friable; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIB2—-18 to 24 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) very channery loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 70 percent 
eoarse fragments, 40 percent greater than 3 inches, 10 percent 
greater than 10 inches; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

IIC—24 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) very flaggy sandy loam; 
single grained; loose; 80 percent .coarse fragments, 55 percent 
greater than 3 inches and 15 percent greater than 10 inches; 
strongly acid. 


Thickness of the silt loam upper horizons ranges from 12 to about 24 
inches. Grayish mottles occur in some pedons below a depth of 20 inches. 
The B horizon ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid in reac- 
tion. The amount of coarse fragments in the IIB horizon ranges from 35 
to 80 percent. 


Cairo Series 


The Cairo series consists of poorly drained, very slowly 
permeable to moderately permeable soils that formed in 
clayey sediments and the underlying loamy alluvial sedi- 
ments. Cairo soils are on the intermediate terrain 
between ridges and depressions in the Mississippi River 
flood plain. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Cairo soils are on the same landscape as Gorham, Med- 
way, Darwin, and Bowdre soils. Cairo soils contain more 
clay than Gorham soils and have more sand within a 
depth of 40 inches than Darwin soils. They are deeper to 
loamy material (the IIB horizon) than Bowdre and Med- 
way soils. 

The Cairo soils in this survey area contain less sand in 
the lower part of the control section than is defined as 
the range for the series. This difference does not alter 
the use or behavior of the soils. 

Typical pedon of Cairo silty clay, apriosinatels 453 
feet north and 612 feet west of the southeast corner of 
sec. 26, T. 9 S., R. 4 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) heavy silty clay; 
weak fine angular blocky strueture; very firm, very hard dry; com- 
mon roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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A12—8 to 12 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) heavy silty 
clay; weak fine angular blocky structure; very firm; few very dark 
gray (LOYR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; many roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—12 to 16 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; many medium faint 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; very 
firm; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) and dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
organic coatings on faces of peds; common roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22—16 to 27 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; many medium faint 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to strong fine and medium angular 
blocky; very firm; dark gray (10YR 4/1) coatings on faces of peds; 
common roots; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23—27 to 33 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) (60 percent) and 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) (50 percent) silty clay; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to strong medium angular 
blocky; very firm; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) coatings on faces 
of peds; common reots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B24—33 to 36 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) heavy clay loam; 
common medium faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and few 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium prismatic structure; firm; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
coatings on faces of peds; common roots; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

I1B31—26 to 40 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) (60 percent) and dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) (40 percent) loam; moderate coarse 
prismatic structure; friable; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) coatings 
on faces of peds; common roots and flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

IIB32—40 to 45 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and brown (10YR 5/3) 
light very fine sandy loam; common medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 3/4) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure; very 
friable; patchy dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) coatings on vertical 
faces of peds; common roots and flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

IIC—45 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy very fine sand; 
common fine faint brown (10YR 5/3) and common fine distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; very friable; few 
roots; saturated with water; common flakes of mica; medium acid. 


Depth to the loamy IIB3 horizon ranges from about 26 to 40 inches, 
and depth to the more sandy IIC horizon ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
The B horizon ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. The IIC 
horizon commonly is loamy very fine sand, but can also be loamy fine 
sand or fine sand. Some pedons have lenses of very fine sandy loam, 
loam, and clay loam. 


Camden Series 


The Camden series consists of well drained and 
moderately well drained, moderately permeable soils that 
formed in loess or silty material and the underlying loamy 
sediments. Camden soils are on plains, ridges, and side 
slopes of terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 18 percent. 

Camden soils are on the same landscape as Alvin, 
Starks, and St. Charles soils. Camden soils have less sand 
in the solum than Alvin soils and more sand than St. 
Charles soils. They have browner colors in the solum than 
Starks soils. 

Typical pedon of Camden silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, approximately 826 feet north and 1,433 feet west 
of center of sec. 6, T. 9 S., R. 1 W., in meadow: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 14 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) light silty clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 


patchy thin brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; common 
fine dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B2it—14 to 21 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate and strong medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
continuous thin and medium brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces 
of peds; common fine dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—21 to 36 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; strong 
moderate and coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; continuous 
medium brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

ITB23t—36 to 46 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; few medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and brown (10YR 5/3) mot- 
tles; moderate and strong medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm; continuous medium brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; common fine dark concretions (iron and manganese 
oxides); strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB24t—46 to 56 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) heavy fine sandy loam; few medium faint yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) and brown (LOYR 5/3) mottles; moderate medium 
and coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; continuous thin and 
medium dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

TIB3—56 to 65 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; patchy thin brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

IIC—65 to 76 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) loamy fine sand; single grained; very friable; medium 
acid. 

Depth to loamy material is about 24 to 40 inches. Reaction of the B 
horizon ranges from slightly acid to strongly acid in the upper part and 
medium acid to slightly acid in the lower part. The lower part of the B 
horizon can be clay loam and loam, and the C horizon can be fine sandy 
loam and leam and commonly contains thin strata of finer material. 


Coffeen Series 


The Coffeen series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in silty 
stream sediments. Coffeen soils are on alluvial fans of 
local streams that flow out from the bluff area along the 
Mississippi River bottom land. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Coffeen soils are on the same landscape as Raddle, 
Wakeland, and Haymond soils. Coffeen soils have grayer 
colors in the solum than Raddle and Haymond soils and 
have a darker A horizon than Wakeland and Haymond 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Coffeen silt loam, approximately 70 
feet north and 45 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 
5, T. 10 S., R. 3 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; fria- 
ble; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—9 to 17 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2), very dark 
brown (L0YR 2/2), and dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak coarse granular; fria- 
ble; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—17 to 21 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) and brown (10YR 5/8) silt 
loam; many medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; friable; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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B21—21 to 33 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and brown (10YR 5/3) 
silt loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mot- 
tles; weak and moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B22—33 to 48 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
silt loam with thin loam strata; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/4) mottles; weak and moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common thin light gray (10OYR 
7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; few dark linings in worm 
holes; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—48 to 64 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) silt loam; few medium distinct. strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak coarse subangular 
blocky; friable; continuous light gray (10YR 7/2) uncoated silt grains 
on vertical faces of peds; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—64 to 76 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; massive; patchy thin light gray (1OYR 7/2) streaks of un- 
coated silt grains; friable; neutral. 


The A horizon ranges from 10 to about 20 inches in thickness. The 
solum is predominantly silt loam, but strata of silty clay loam and loam 
are in the lower part of the B horizon and in the C horizon of some 
pedons. The B horizon ranges from medium acid to neutral. 


Colp Series 


The Colp series consists of moderately well drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in thin layers of loess 
or silty sediments and clayey lacustrine sediments. Colp 
soils are on plains, ridges, and side slopes of terraces. 
Slopes are commonly 0 to 15 percent but range from 0 to 
20 percent. 

Colp soils are on the same landscape as Hurst and St. 
Charles soils. They have browner colors in the upper part 
of the solum than Hurst soils. They have more clay in the 
B2t horizon than St. Charles soils. 

Typical pedon of Colp silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
approximately 1,500 feet north and 2,600 feet west of the 
ae eee of sec. 34, T. 7S., R. 1 W.,, in a cultivated 

jeld: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; many roots; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B1—12 to 16 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) light silty clay loam; common medium faint yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine subangular blocky 
structure; firm; continuous light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) uncoated 
silt grains on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 


IIB21t—16 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; few 
medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common medi- 
um faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine angular 
blocky structure; very firm; continuous brown (10YR 5/3) clay films 
and patchy light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) uncoated silt grains on 
faces of peds; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB22t—19 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; common 
medium distinct light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and common medi- 
um faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine angular 
blocky structure; very firm; continuous brown (10YR 5/3) clay films 
on faces of peds; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB3—465 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay; common 
medium distinct brown (10YR 4/3), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and 
yellow (10YR 7/6) mottles; weak medium angular blocky structure; 


very firm; few white (LOYR 8/1) stains and accumulations; very 
strongly acid. 


The silty cap is 8 to 20 inches thick. Where the cap is thinner, the B1 
horizon does not occur. The IITB2t horizon is mainly silty clay but also 
can be heavy silty clay loam. The B horizon ranges from extremely acid 
to medium acid. The B3 and C horizons have strata of silty clay loam, 
silt loam, and loam in some pedons. 


Darwin Series 


The Darwin series consists of very poorly drained or 
poorly drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed 
in clayey slack-water, sediments. Darwin soils are on flood 
plains of the Mississippi River and large streams in the 
county and in a few depressions in terrace areas. Slopes 
are commonly less than 1 percent but range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Darwin, Booker, Karnak, and Jacob soils formed in 
similar material. Darwin soils have pedons similar to 
those of Booker, Karnak, and Jacob soils, but they have a 
thicker and darker A horizon than Karnak and Jacob soils 
and are less acid than Booker and Jacob soils. 

Typical pedon of Darwin silty clay, approximately 2,619 
feet south and 72 feet east of center of sec. 26, T. 8 S., R. 
5 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 7 inches; very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silty clay; moderate fine 
subangular and angular blocky structure; surface mulch of moderate 
fine and medium granular structure; very firm; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A12—7 to 11 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay; common fine 
distinct dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) mottles; moderate fine subangular 
and angular blocky structure; very firm; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B2ig—11 to 17 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay; common fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and few medium 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and medium angular 
blocky; very firm; very dark gray (l0YR 3/1) organic coatings on 
faces of peds; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B22g—17 to 26 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) silty clay; many fine and 
medium prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medi- 
um prismatic structure parting to moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; very firm; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) and dark gray 
(l0YR 4/1) organie coatings on faces of peds; mildly alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B28g—26 to 38 inches; dark gray (6Y 4/1) clay; many medium and 
coarse prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium and coarse angular 
blocky structure; very firm, plastic; dark gray (10YR 4/1), few very 
dark gray (10YR 3/1), organic coatings on faces of peds; slicken- 
sides; roots to 34 inches; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B8g—38 to 48 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; common to many fine and 
medium prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure and massive; very firm, plastic; few very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings; neutral; gradual smooth bounda- 


ry. 

Clg—48 to 56 inches; dark gray (N 4/) clay; common fine and medium 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; very firm, 
plastic; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—56 to 69 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) silty clay; many medium 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; very firm, 
plastic; neutral. 


Thickness of the A horizon ranges from 10 to about 24 inches. The A 
horizon is heavy silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay, and the B horizon is 
silty clay or clay. The solum ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
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The C horizon is dominantly silty clay or clay but also can be silty clay 


loam. 

The frequently flooded mapping unit included with this series in this 
survey area is outside the range for the Darwin series because of 
stratification and the range in texture. These differences do not affect 
use and management. 


Dupo Series 


The Dupo series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
moderately permeable to slowly permeable soils that 
formed in light colored silty sediments overlying dark 
colored clayey sediments. Dupo soils are on the flood 
plain of the Mississippi River and streams of the county 
where recent silty stream sediments have covered a dark 
colored clayey soil. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Dupo soils are commonly on the same landscape as 
Wakeland, Coffeen, Belknap, and Darwin soils. They con- 
tain more clay in the lower part of the solum than Wake- 
land, Coffeen, or Belknap soils and contain less clay in the 
upper part of the solum than Darwin soils. 

Typical pedon of Dupo silt loam, approximately 620 feet 
south and 200 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 18, 
T.108., R. 3 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/8) light silt loam; few fine faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C1—7 to 15 inches; brown (10YR 5/2) light silt loam; many medium and 
coarse faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; massive; very fria- 
ble; common dark stains (iron and manganese oxides); mildly al- 
kaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—15 to 25 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) light silt loam; many 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; very 
friable; many dark stains (iron and manganese oxides); bedding 
planes; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C3—25 to 29 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) heavy silt loam; massive; fri- 
able; many dark stains (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. ; 

TIA1b—29 to 34 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; 
moderate fine angular blocky structure; very firm; many large dark 
stains (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; gradual wavy bounda- 


ry. 

IIA12b—34 to 50 inches; very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) clay; common medi- 
um distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; strong fine 
angular blocky structure; very firm; many small concretions (iron 
and manganese oxides); neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

IIBb—50 to 60 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse angular blocky 
structure; very firm; neutral. 


Depth to underlying Ab horizon ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction 
of the C and Ab horizons ranges from medium acid to moderately al- 
kaline. The Ab horizon can be heavy silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 


Gorham Series 


The Gorham series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable to moderately permeable 
soils that formed in moderately fine to coarse textured al- 
luvial sediments. Gorham soils are on nearly level, low, 
undulating ridges of the Mississippi River flood plain. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Gorham soils have pedons similar to those of Cairo and 
Medway soils and are on the same landscape as those 


soils. They have less clay in the solum than Cairo soils 
and have more clay and grayer colors in the solum than 
Medway soils. 

Typical pedon of Gorham silty clay loam, approximately 
1,881 feet north and 1,617 feet east of the southwest 
corner of sec. 24, T. 9 S., R. 4 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay loam; weak very 
fine and fine granular structure; firm; common roots; mildly al- 
kaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—6 to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay loam; moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm; few roots; mildly al- 
kaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A3—8 to 13 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; common fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
blocky; very firm; few roots; continuous very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) 
organic clay coatings on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth boun- 


B21-—13 to 26 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) light silty clay; 
common fine distinct dark yellowish brown (lOYR 4/4) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and 
medium angular blocky; very firm; few roots; continuous dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) organic clay coatings on faces of peds; few small concre- 
tions (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; abrupt smooth bounda- 


ry. 

B22—26 to 30 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam 
with some sand; many fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; firm; few roots; continuous dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) and some very dark gray (lOYR 3/1) organic clay 
films on all faces of peds; few small concretions (iron and man- 
ganese oxides); slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

TIB23—30 to 34 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) clay loam; 
many medium distinct dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular 
blocky; firm; few roots; continuous dark gray (1OYR 4/1) and some 
very dark gray (L0YR 3/1) organic clay coatings on all faces of peds 
and in root channels; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

TIB31—~34 to 39 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) sandy clay 
loam; many medium distinct grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak medium and coarse an- 
gular blocky; friable; few roots; dark gray (10YR 4/1) and some 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic clay coatings continuous on ver- 
tical and discontinuous on horizontal faces of peds and in root chan- 
nels; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

TTB32—39 to 46 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy loam; many 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) mottles; weak 
coarse angular blocky structure; very friable; few roots; very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) organic clay coatings continuous on. vertical and 
discontinuous on horizontal faces of peds and in root channels; few 
mica flecks; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

IIB33—46 to 52 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loamy fine 
sand; common medium distinct dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) mot- 
tles and few medium faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) mot- 
tles; very weak coarse angular blocky structure; loose; discontinu- 
ous very dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic clay coatings on faces of 
peds and in root channels; few mica flecks; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

TIC1—52 to 56 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) stratified 
sandy loam and loamy fine sand; common fine distinct dark grayish 
brown (2.5Y 4/2) mottles; massive; very friable; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

TIC2—56 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sand; common 
medium distinct grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) mottles; single grained; 
loose; slightly acid. 


The thickness of the A horizon ranges from 10 to 20 inches. The B2 
horizon is predominantly silty clay loam, but it can be light silty clay in 
the upper part and ranges from clay loam to loamy fine sand in the 
lower part. The solum ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
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Goss Series 


The Goss series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in residuum weathered from 
cherty limestone. Goss soils are on steep and very steep 
hillsides in the uplands. Slopes range from 25 to 65 per- 
cent. 

Goss soils are on the same hillsides as Alford soils and 
have pedons similar to those of Neotoma soils. They have 
more clay in the B2t horizon than Alford and Neotoma 
soils and have chert fragments instead of the sandstone 
and siltstone fragments of Neotoma soils. 

Typical pedon of Goss cherty silt loam, approximately 
885 feet north and 1,875 feet west of southeast corner of 
see. 27, T. 10S. R. 3 W., in a wooded area: 


A1—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) and dark gray- 
ish brown (10YR 4/2) cherty silt loam; friable; 20 to 30 percent 
small chert fragments; slightly acid; abrupt smeoth boundary. 

A2]—3 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very cherty silt loam; friable; 
surfaces of chert fragments reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8); 60 percent 
chert fragments; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A22—10 to 23 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) very cherty silt loam; fri- 
able; 80 percent chert fragments; slightly acid; abrupt irregular 
boundary. 

B21t—-23 to 28 inches; yellowish red (6YR 5/6) and light brown (7.5YR 
6/4) very cherty clay; weak fine and medium angular blocky struc- 
ture in interstices; very firm; 70 percent chert fragments; strongly 
acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B22t—28 to 43 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) very cherty clay; weak fine and 
medium angular blocky structure in interstices; very firm; 75 per- 
cent chert fragments; streaks of brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8); medi- 
um acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B23t—43 to 53 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) 
very cherty clay; weak fine and medium angular blocky structure; 
very firm; 55 to 65 percent chert fragments; streaks of light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2); medium acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B24t—53 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) very cherty clay; weak fine and 
medium angular blocky structure; firm; 60 to 70 percent chert frag- 
ments; splotches of red (2.5YR 4/6) on chert surfaces; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from about 4 feet to more than 10 feet in thickness. 
The B horizon is very cherty clay, silty clay, or heavy silty clay loam. 
Coarse fragments range from 50 to 80 percent. The solum is strongly 
acid to slightly acid. 


Haymond Series 


The Haymond series consists of well drained, moderate- 
ly permeable soils that formed in silty alluvium. Haymond 
soils are on flood plains and alluvial fans along streams. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Haymond soils are on bottom lands with Wakeland and 
Burnside soils. They are near Raddle soils. Haymond soils 
are better drained and have browner colors to a greater 
depth than the somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soils. 
They lack the gravelly or stony layers within a depth of 
40 inches that are evident in Burnside soils. Haymond 
soils have less clay and a lighter colored surface layer 
than Raddle soils, which formed in colluvium. 


Typical pedon of Haymond silt loam, approximately 


1,155 feet east and 165 feet south of the center of sec. 34, 
T.85S., R. 4 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/8) light silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 


C1—8 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) light silt loam; very weak fine 
granular structure to massive; very friable; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2—16 to 32 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) light silt loam; 
very weak fine granular structure to massive; very friable; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—82 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) light silt loam; massive; very fri- 
able; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral in the control section. 
Few to common grayish mottles occur in the lower part of many pedons. 
Loamy layers, which commonly contain some gravel and stones, are in 
some pedons below a depth of 40 inches. 


Hickory Series 


The Hickory series consists of moderately well drained 
and well drained, moderately permeable soils that formed 
in glacial drift. Hickory soils are on hillsides along 
drainageways or above bottom lands. Slopes range from 7 
to 50 percent and are predominantly 12 to 30 percent. 

Hickory soils are commonly on the same hillsides as Al- 
ford, Wellston, Hosmer, and Ava soils. Hickory soils are 
associated with Wellston soils. Hickory soils have more 
sand in the solum than Alford, Hosmer, and Ava soils and 
lack the dense, compact subsoil of Hosmer and Ava soils. 
They contain fewer coarse fragments in the lower part of 
the solum and are deeper to bedrock than Wellston soils. 

Typical pedon of Hickory silt loam, 18 to 30 percent 
slopes, 999 feet south and 1,533 feet west of the northeast 
corner of sec. 24, T.7S., R. 4 W., in a wooded area: 


A1—0 to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) light silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth bounda- 


ry. 

A2~—2 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) light silt loam; moderate very thin 
platy structure; friable; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; 
moderate very fine subangular blocky structure; friable; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) light clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm; continuous dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and light yellowish brown (LOYR 6/4) 
uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; few dark oxide stains, mainly 
on ped surfaces; extremely acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—18 to 27 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; few medium 
distinct yellowish red (6YR 5/6) -and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; con- 
tinuous dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and patchy very pale 
brown (10YR 7/8) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; few dark 
oxide stains, mainly on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B23t—27 to 39 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay loam; common 
medium distinct pale brown (LOYR 6/3) mottles; moderate medium 
and coarse subangular blocky structure; very hard dry, firm moist; 
continuous dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and patchy very pale 
brown (L0YR 7/3) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common 
dark oxide stains, mainly on vertical faces of peds; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B24t—39 to 47 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct. strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure; very hard dry, firm moist; continuous dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; common dark oxide 
stains, mainly on vertical surfaces of peds; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B3t—47 to 56 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) light clay loam; few 
fine distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) and common medium 
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and coarse distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak medium 
and coarse prismatic structure; very hard dry, firm moist; discon- 
tinuous dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; neutral; 
elear smooth boundary. 

C—56 to 62 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; very hard dry, firm 
moist; neutral. 


Texture of the A horizon is typically silt loam but can be loam. The A 
horizon ranges from 5 to 12 inches in thickness in uncultivated areas. 
The upper part of the B horizon is commonly silty clay loam in areas 
where the layers of loess are thick. The B horizon contains varying 
amounts of pebbles and sand and is loam or clay loam. Some pedons 
have grayish mottles in the lower part of the B horizon. Free carbonates 
oecur at a depth of 60 inches to more than 90 inches. 


Hosmer Series 


The Hosmer series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately permeable to very slowly permeable soils that 
formed in loess. Hosmer soils are on ridgetops, side 
slopes, and foot slopes of the uplands. Slopes are com- 
monly 2 to 12 percent but range from 2 to 18 percent. 

Hosmer soils are on the same landscape as Stoy, 
Hickory, and Alford soils and have pedons similar to 
those of Ava soils. They have browner colors in the upper 
part of the solum than Stoy soils. They contain less sand 
than Hickory soils and have a Bx horizon, which is lacking 
in both Alford and Hickory soils. Hosmer soils formed in 
Peoria loess, whereas Ava soils formed in Peoria loess 
and the underlying loamy material. 

Typical pedon of Hosmer silt loam, 2 to 7 percent 
slopes, approximately 72 feet south and 990 feet west of 
the center of sec. 22, T.9 S., R. 2 W., in a meadow: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak very fine and fine 
granular structure; friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Blt—9 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; weak 
very fine and fine subangular blocky structure; friable; dark brown 
(10YR 4/3) clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—-12 to 20 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) light silty clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm; dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; com- 
mon fine distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) and common fine faint yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; firm; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine dark concretions; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B&A—23 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) heavy silt loam 
(B2t), pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam (A2); common medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and prominent yellowish red 
(6YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bx1—25 to 83 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay loam; common medium and 
coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium and coarse suban- 
gular blocky; firm and slightly brittle; brown (10YR 5/3) and dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; common 
fine dark concretions; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bx2—88 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) light silty clay loam; common fine and medium 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak and moderate medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; very firm and brittle; patchy dark yellowish 


brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; common fine dark 
concretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx3—42 to 50 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and pale brown 
(10YR 6/8) silt loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm 
and brittle; patchy dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films and 
scattered light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) coatings on faces of peds; 
common fine dark concretions; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Cx—50 to 67 inches; yellowish brown (L0YR 6/6) and pale brown (10YR 
6/3) silt loam; few fine faint strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; mas- 
sive; firm and slightly brittle; streaks of grayish brown (10YR 5/2); 
common fine dark concretions and stains; very strongly acid. 


Depth to the dense, compact Bx horizon ranges from 24 to 36 inches. 
The B2t horizon is heavy silt loam or silty clay loam. Some pedons in the 
more sloping areas have no thin B&A horizon. Reaction of the B horizon 
ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid. 


Hoyleton Series 


The Hoyleton series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loess and 
the underlying loamy material. Hoyleton soils are on 
drainage divides, ridges, and side slopes along 
drainageways of till plains. Slopes range from 0 to 6 per- 
cent. 

Hoyleton soils are on the same landscape as Bluford, 
Ava, and Wynoose soils. They have a thicker and darker 
Al or Ap horizon than those soils, have grayer colors and 
more clay in the B2t horizon than Ava soils, and are less 
gray than Wynoose soils. 

Typical pedon of Hoyleton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, approximately 971 feet north and 102 feet east of 
the southwest corner of sec. 7, T. 7 S., R. 1 W., in a cul- 
tivated field: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; common roots; few dark 
concretions; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A21—9 to 16 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; many medium 
faint brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and few medium prominent yel- 
lowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium granular structure; fri- 
able; few roots; common dark concretions; brown (10YR 5/3) 
coatings along root channels; extremely acid; clear smooth bounda- 


ry. 

A22-—16 to 19 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) heavy silt loam; 
many medium prominent yellowish red (6YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; brown (LOYR 5/3) films and 
light gray (10YR 7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; ex- 
tremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B&A—19 to 23 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) and brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay 
(B2t), grayish brown (10YR 5/2) heavy silt loam (A2); strong fine 
angular blocky structure; very firm; white (LOYR 8/1 dry) uncoated 
silt grains on vertical faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—23 to 34 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) heavy silty clay loam; 
many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate coarse subangular 
blocky; very firm; continuous grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films 
and patchy white (lOYR 8/1) uncoated silt grains on vertical faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—34 to 46 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam; many 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; firm; 
continuous grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on vertical faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IITB3t—46 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; many fine 
and medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common 
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fine distinct strong brown (10YR 6/6) mottles; weak coarse suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; patchy brown (LOYR 6/8) clay films on 
vertical faces of peds; slightly acid. 


The Ap or Al horizon is commonly 7 to 9 inches thick. The upper part 
of the B2t horizon, the most clayey part, is heavy silty clay loam or light 
silty clay. The reddish mottles are few or do not occur in some pedons. 


Hurst Series 


The Hurst series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils that formed in thin layers of 
loess or silty sediments and the underlying clayey lacus- 
trine sediments. Hurst soils are on plains, ridges, and side 
slopes of drainageways on terraces along the major 
streams of the county. Slopes are mainly 0 to 2 percent 
but range from 0 to 6 percent. 

Hurst soils generally occur with St. Charles, Okaw, 
Starks, and Colp soils. They have more clay in the B2t 
horizon than St. Charles or Starks soils, are more gray 
than St. Charles and Colp soils, and are less gray than 
Okaw soils. 

Typical pedon of Hurst silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
656 feet north and 2,340 feet west of the southeast corner 
of sec. 29, T. 7S., R. 2 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; splotches 
of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); weak fine granular structure; 
friable; common fine and medium coneretions (iron and manganese 
oxides); neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A21—10 to 16 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak and moderate 
thin platy structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; common 
fine and medium concretions (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A22—16 to 20 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) light silty clay 
loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) mottles; 
weak fine prismatic structure parting to moderate very fine and 
fine angular and subangular blocky; firm; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
films on faces of peds; light gray (10YR 7/2) coatings on faces of 
peds; common fine concretions (iron and manganese oxides); ex- 
tremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

TIB21t—20 to 24 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay; common fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; very 
firm; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; light 
gray (10YR.7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common fine 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

TIB22t—24 to 34 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay; common fine and 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; 
moderate fine and medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
fine and medium angular and subangular blocky; very firm; grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; common fine concre- 
tions (iron and manganese oxides); extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

TIB23t—34 to 43 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) heavy silty clay; 
common fine and medium yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium and coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium angular blocky; very firm; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
films on faces of peds; common fine and medium concretions (iron 
and manganese oxides); extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB24t—43 to 54 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; many medium and coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 
and 5/8) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 


medium and coarse angular blocky; firm; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) - 


clay films on faces of peds; many fine and medium concretions (iron 
and manganese oxides); strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 


TIB8t—54 to 61 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay loam; com- 
mon fine and medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6).and com- 
mon fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak coarse angular blocky; firm; 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) films on faces of peds; many fine and 
medium concretions and few stains and root channel fillings (iron 
and manganese oxides); medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

IIC—61 to 65 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) and light grayish brown 
(2.5Y 6/2) light silty clay; many medium and coarse prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm; few grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) coatings; many dark stains and channel fillings (iron and 
manganese oxides); medium acid. 


The silty mantle is 12 to 24 inches thick. Where the mantle is thin, the 
Bl horizon commonly does not occur. The B2t horizon includes heavy 
silty clay loam, and the C horizon includes silty clay loam and strata of 
silt loam. Reaction of the C horizon ranges from strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline. This horizon contains carbonates in some pedons. 


Jacob Series 


The Jacob series consists of very poorly drained and 
poorly drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed 
in clayey slack-water sediments. Jacob soils are on broad 
flats and narrow depressions of flood plains and on low- 
lying bench terraces along the major streams. Slopes are 
commonly less than 1 percent but range from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Jacob soils have pedons similar to those of Booker, Kar- 
nak, Piopolis, and Okaw soils and occur near those soils. 
Jacob soils are more acid than Karnak soils, have more 
clay in the solum than Piopolis soils, have a thinner and 
lighter colored A horizon than Booker soils, and lack the 
more silty Al and A2 horizons of Okaw soils. 

Typical pedon of Jacob clay, approximately 50 feet 
north and 1,600 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 
22, T. 10 S., R. 3 W., in a wooded area: 


Al—O to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common fine faint gray 
(10YR 5/1) mottles; moderate medium granular structure; very 
firm; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2lg—4 to 16 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; few fine distinct olive 
brown (2.5Y 4/4) mottles; weak fine angular blocky structure; very 
firm, very plastic; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22g—16 to 34 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; common fine distinct light 
olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; weak fine angular blocky structure; 
very firm, very plastic; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—34 to 50 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) clay; weak fine angular blocky 
structure in upper part and massive in lower part; very plastic; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—50 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; many fine faint light 
olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; massive; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 
4/2) coatings on pressure faces; common dark accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides) in nodules and along slickensides; very firm; 
slightly acid. 


The B2g horizon ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid and is 
silty clay or clay. Clay content is commonly 60 to 75 percent but ranges 
from 50 to 80 percent. The C horizon is silty clay or clay, but thin strata 
of silty clay loam are in some pedons. 


Karnak Series 


The Karnak series consists of very poorly drained and 
poorly drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed 
in clayey slack-water sediments. Karnak soils are on 
broad flats and narrow depressions of flood plains along 
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the major streams. Slopes are commonly less than 1 per- 
cent but range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Karnak, Jacob, Booker, Darwin, and Cairo soils formed 
in similar material. Karnak soils have pedons similar to 
those of Jacob, Booker, Darwin, and Cairo soils. They are 
less acid in the solum than Jacob soils. They have a 
thinner and lighter colored A horizon than Booker, Dar- 
win, and Cairo soils and lack the loamy substratum within 
a 40-inch depth that is characteristic of Cairo soils. 

Typical pedon of Karnak silty clay, approximately 27 
feet north and 690 feet east of the center of sec. 2, T. 9 
S., R. 5 W., in a cultivated field: 


Apl—0 to 3 inches; very dark gray (L0YR 3/1) silty clay; moderate fine 
granular structure; very firm; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 
Ap2—3 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay; weak fine an- 
gular blocky structure and massive; very firm; slightly acid; abrupt 

smooth boundary. 

B2lg—6 to 17 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common medium 
distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; ex- 
tremely firm; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22g—17 to 38 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; many medium and coarse 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) streaks and stains; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak fine angular blocky; 
extremely firm; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B3g—38 to 64 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; common medium prominent 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse angular blocky 
structure; extremely firm; dark stains and concretions; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg—b54 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) light silty clay loam; common medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm; slightly 
acid. 


The A and B horizons are silty clay or clay. The Bg horizon is mainly 
slightly acid or medium acid but can also be strongly acid. The C horizon 
includes silty clay loam, and some pedons have lenses of coarser materi- 
al, 


Medway Series 


The Medway series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in silty 


and loamy alluvium. Medway soils are on undulating, nar-. 


row to broad ridges and natural levees along sloughs or 
overflow channels of the Mississippi River flood plains. 
Slopes are commonly 0 to 3 percent, but some short 
slopes range to about 6 percent: 

Medway soils are on the same flood plains as Ware, 
Gorham, Cairo, and Bowdre soils. Medway soils contain 
more clay than Ware soils and less clay than Bowdre 
soils. They contain less clay and are not so deep to loamy 
or sandy layers as Gorham and Cairo soils. 

Typical pedon of Medway silty clay loam, approximate- 
ly 985 feet north and 2,208 feet east of the center of sec. 
11, T.9 S., R. 5 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silty clay loam; massive; 
firm; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Al12—8 to 17 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) and dark brown 
(LOYR 3/8) silty clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21-—-17 to 27 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) heavy loam; few fine 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium 
and coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces of peds; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 


B22—27 to 86 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; common medium 
distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces of peds; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C—36 to 61 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) very 
fine sandy loam; common medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and common fine faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mot- 
tles; massive; very friable; neutral. 


Depth to the loamy material ranges from 15 to 30 inches. The A 
horizon is silty clay loam, clay loam, or silt loam. The B2 horizon can be 
silt loam or clay loam and ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
Strata of loamy very fine sand, loamy fine sand, fine sand, and very fine 
sand are in the C horizon of some pedons. 


Neotoma Series 


The Neotoma series consists of well drained, moderate- 
ly permeable to moderately rapidly permeable soils that 
formed in thin deposits of loess or silty colluvium and 
residuum that weathered from sandstone, siltstone, and 
shale bedrock. Neotoma soils are on steep and very steep 
hillsides in the uplands (fig. 14). Slopes are commonly 30 
to 50 percent but range from 18 to 55 percent. 

Neotoma soils occur on the same hillsides as Wellston 
soils but have more coarse fragments throughout the 
solum than those soils. 

Typical pedon of Neotoma stony loam, in an area of 
Neotoma-Rock land complex, 25 to 55 percent slopes, ap- 
proximately 458 feet north and 561 feet east of the 
southeast corner of sec. 12, T. 10 S., R. 2 W., in a wooded 
area: 


Al—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) and dark gray- 
ish brown (10YR 4/2) stony loam; weak fine granular structure; fri- 
able; 70 percent coarse fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—2 to.20 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) very cobbly light loam; weak fine 
and medium granular structure; friable; 60 pereent coarse frag- 
ments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—20 to 24 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) cobbly loam; weak and 
moderate very fine and fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patchy yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay films; 30 percent coarse frag- 
ments; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—-24 to 30 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) cobbly clay loam; 
moderate very fine and fine subangular blocky structure; firm; con- 
tinuous yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay films on faces of peds and sur- 
faces of fragments; 40 percent coarse fragments; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B23t—30 to 48 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) very cobbly light clay 
loam; few medium distinct red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy yellowish red (SYR 4/6) 
clay films on faces of peds and surfaces of fragments; very gritty; 
75 pereent coarse fragments; very strongly acid; clear irregular 
boundary. 

C—48 to 60 inches; mixed red (2.5YR 4/8), yellowish red (6YR 5/8), and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; shows rock structure; 
firm; reddish brown (SYR 4/4) clay films on rock surfaces and along 
fractures; extremely acid. 


Depth to consolidated bedrock ranges from 40 to 80 inches. The 
average content of coarse fragments ranges from 35 to 75 percent in the 
solum, but some part of the solum in many pedons is only 20 to 30 per- 
cent coarse fragments. Texture of the fine earth component of the B2t 
horizon ranges from sandy loam to silty clay loam. Reaction of the B2t 
horizon ranges from medium acid to extremely acid. 
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Okaw Series 


The Okaw series consists of poorly drained and very 
poorly drained, slowly permeable to very slowly permea- 
ble soils that formed in thin layers of loess or silty sedi- 
ments over clayey lacustrine sediments. Okaw soils are on 
nearly level plains or drainage divides of terraces. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Okaw soils are on the same landscape as Hurst, Starks, 
and Sexton soils. They have grayer colors in the B2t 
horizon than Hurst and Starks soils and have a greater 
increase in clay content between the A2 and B2t horizons 
than Sexton soils. 

Typical pedon of Okaw silt loam, 624 feet west and 105 
feet north of the southeast corner of sec. 8, T. 7 S., R. 2 
W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; moderate 


very fine and fine granular structure; friable; few fine and medium’ 


concretions (iron and manganese oxides); slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A21—7 to 11 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; common 
fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate 
thin platy structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; many 
fine pores; common fine and medium coneretions (iron and man- 
ganese oxides); extremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A22—11 to 15 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) heavy silt loam; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak thin 
platy structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; many fine 
and medium concretions (iron and manganese oxides); many fine 
pores; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

IIB21t—15 to 31 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay; few fine 
and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine 
prismatic structure parting to weak fine angular blocky; very firm; 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
and medium concretions; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silty 
material in krotovina and along cracks; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

I[B22t—31 to 41 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay; few. fine and 
medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medi- 
um prismatic structure parting to weak medium and coarse angular 
and subangular blocky; very firm; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty material along cracks; common fine and medium concretions 
and stains (iron and manganese oxides); very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

IIB3—41 to 54 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) light silty clay; common medi- 
um prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure; very firm; few fine concretions and stains (iron 
and manganese oxides); strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

TIC—54 to 63 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay; massive; firm; many 
concretions and stains (iron and manganese oxides); neutral. 


Thickness of the loess or silty mantle ranges from 10 to 24 inches. The 
B2t horizon ranges from heavy silty clay loam to clay and commonly 
averages 42 to 50 percent clay. The solum normally is strongly acid to 
extremely acid but can be medium acid. 


Orthents, Clayey 


Orthents, clayey, are somewhat poorly drained to very 
poorly drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed 
in predominantly clayey sediments of the Mississippi and 
Big Muddy River flood plains. These soils are in depres- 
sions of borrow pits and on aprons, side slopes, and 
ridgetops of levees. Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent. 

Orthents, clayey, differ from Darwin, Jacob, and other 
clayey soils of the flood plain in not having an orderly 


sequence of horizons. They are classified only by the kind 
of soil material. The soil material is. mostly dark gray, 
mottled silty clay or clay to a depth of about 60 inches. 

Orthents, clayey, range from 35 to 75 percent clay. 
Pedons in depressions commonly have thin silty or loamy 
strata. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to moderate- 
ly alkaline. 


Orthents, Loamy 


Orthents, loamy, are well drained, moderately permea- 
ble soils that formed in material derived from glacial till 
with a component of loess and sandstone, shale, and some 
limestone bedrock. These soils are on side slopes and 
ridgetops and in depressions of spoil banks in strip-mine 
land. Slopes are mainly 30 to 60 percent but range from 2 
to 70 percent. 

Orthents, loamy, differ from Hickory, Neotoma, and 
other similar soils that formed in glacial till or residuum 
weathered from bedrock in lacking an orderly sequence of 
horizons. They are classified only by the kind of soil 
material. The soil material is mostly brown, mottled stony 
loam to a depth of about 60 inches. 

The content of coarse fragments, primarily sandstone 
and shale, ranges from about 20 to 35 percent. The fine 
earth material is predominantly silty or loamy but ranges 
from loam to silty clay. Reaction is commonly slightly acid 


to neutral but ranges from extremely acid to moderately 
alkaline. 


Orthents, Silty 


Orthents, silty, are somewhat poorly drained and 
moderately well drained, moderately permeable to slowly 
permeable soils that formed in material derived mainly 
from loess or water-laid sediments. These soils are on the 
tops, in the depressions, and on the side slopes of cut and 
fill areas at former construction sites. These sites are 
mainly areas of Hosmer and Stoy soils on uplands; Okaw, 
St. Charles, Hurst, and Camden soils on terraces; and 
Banlic soils on bottom lands. Slopes are mainly 0 to 8 per- 
cent but range to 20 percent on short side slopes. 

Orthents, silty, differ from Hosmer, Okaw, Banlic, and 
other adjacent soils in lacking an orderly sequence of 
horizons or in consisting of only the subsoil and underly- 
ing material. They are classified only by the kind of soil 
material. Although variable, the soil mass is mostly mixed 
gray and brown silt loam or silty clay loam to a depth of 
about 60 inches. 

The soil material is predominantly silt loam or silty clay 
loam but can also be clay loam, loam, and fine sandy loam 
and, less commonly, loamy fine sand and silty clay. Some 
coarse fragments are in a few pedons. An admixture of 
cinders, bricks, and debris is also in some pedons. Reac- 


tion is commonly strongly acid to slightly acid but ranges 
from extremely acid to mildly alkaline. 
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Piopolis Series 


The Piopolis series consists of poorly drained and very 
poorly drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in silty 
clay loam alluvium. These nearly level soils are on flood 
plains along the major streams. Slopes are commonly less 
than 1 percent but range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Piopolis soils are on the same flood plains as Belknap, 
Bonnie, Wakeland, and Jacob soils. They are more clayey 
than Belknap, Bonnie, and Wakeland soils and are less 
clayey than Jacob soils, Piopolis soils have a grayer solum 
than Belknap and Wakeland soils. 

Typical pedon of Piopolis silty clay loam, approximately 
552 feet north and 1,101 feet east of center of sec. 4, T. 7 
S., R. 3 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) light silty clay loam; weak medium granular structure; 
firm; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 20 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) light silty clay loam; 
few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few dark stains and concretions; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—20 to 41 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medi- 
um prismatic structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; common dark stains and concretions; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C8g—41 to 66 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; 
firm; common dark stains and concretions; medium acid changing to 
slightly acid with depth. 


The soil is predominantly silty clay loam, averaging 27 to 35 percent 
clay in the control section, but it has thin strata of silt loam, loam, clay 
loam, and silty clay. The upper part of the C horizon, which extends to a 
depth of 40 inches or more, is strongly acid or very strongly acid, and 
the lower part of the C horizon is commonly medium acid or slightly 
acid. 


Racoon Series 


The Racoon series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed mainly in loess or silty sedi- 
ments. Racoon soils occur in depressions on upland plains 
and on foot slopes grading from uplands or terraces to 
bottom lands. Overflow is occasionally received from 
higher areas or from nearby streams or drainageways. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. __ 

Racoon soils occur near Bonnie, Banlic, and Jacob soils 
on bottom lands and terraces and near Bluford and 
Wynoose soils on uplands. They have a thicker A horizon 
than Bluford and Wynoose soils. They have more clay 
below the A horizon than Bonnie or Banlie soils. They are 
more silty throughout than Jacob soils. 

Typical pedon of Racoon silt loam, approximately 900 
feet north and 1,085 feet west of the center of sec. 31, T. 
78S, R. 1 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) (80 percent) and 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) (20 percent) silt loam; weak medium 
granular structure, friable; few medium concretions; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A21—7 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak thin platy struc- 


ture; friable; few medium concretions; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A22g—14 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; few 
medium and coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
thin platy structure; friable; few medium and coarse dark stains; 
extremely acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Big—25 to 27 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) light silty clay 
loam; common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patchy thin grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and continuous 
light gray (LOYR 7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common 
fine concretions; extremely acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B2ltg—27 to 38 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; many medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
and coarse angular blocky; firm; continuous grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2) clay films and patchy light gray (10YR 7/2) uncoated silt grains 
on faces of peds; common dark stains and concretions; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22tg—33 to 43 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) light silty clay 
loam; common medium and coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
friable; patchy thin grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; common dark stains and concretions; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B23tg—48 to 52 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common medium and coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and yellowish red (6YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium and coarse subangular 
blocky; firm; continuous grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay films on ver- 
tical faces and patchy on horizontal faces of peds; common dark 
stains and concretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B24tg—52 to 61 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
many medium and coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish red (5YR 6/6) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm; discontinuous grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay films on 
faces of peds; common dark stains and concretions; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B8g—61 to 66 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; many 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish red (GYR 
5/6) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patehy thin grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
common dark stains and concretions; medium acid. 


The thickness of the A horizon ranges from 24 to about 36 inches. The 
B2t horizon is predominantly silty clay loam but has thin layers of heavy 
silt loam and silty clay. It ranges from strongly to extremely acid. The 
B3 and C horizons are mainly silt loam or silty clay loam, but some 
pedons have strata of loam or silty clay. 


Raddle Series 


The Raddle series consists of well drained and 
moderately well drained, moderately permeable soils that 
formed in silty stream sediments. Raddle soils are on allu- 
vial fans of local streams flowing out from the bluff area 
onto the Mississippi River flood plain. Slopes range from 
0 to 3 percent. 

Raddle soils are commonly on the same landscape as 
Wakeland, Haymond, and Coffeen soils. They have a 
darker colored A horizon than Wakeland or Haymond 
soils and are less gray in the solum than Coffeen soils. 

Typical pedon of Raddle silt loam, approximately 250 
feet north and 1,320 feet west of the center of sec. 5, T. 
10S., R. 3 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; few 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) splotches, light gray (JOYR 7/2) dry; 
moderate very fine granular structure; friable; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 
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Al2—7 to 12 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; few 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) splotches, pale brown (10YR 6/8) dry; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B1—12 to 17 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) 
dry; weak fine prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular 
blocky; friable; common fine pores; continuous very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) coatings and patchy white (10YR 8/2 dry) un- 
coated silt grains on faces of peds and in root channels; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B21—17 to 23 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
fine prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular and sub- 
angular blocky; friable; common fine pores; patchy very dark gray- 
ish brown (10YR 8/2) and dark brown (10YR 3/3) coatings and 
patchy white (10YR 8/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds 
and in root channels; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22—23 to 35 inches; dark yellowish brown (LOYR 4/4) silt loam; com- 
mon fine distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak fine and 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak fine and medium angu- 
lar and subangular blocky; friable; many fine pores; patchy dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) coatings and white (10YR 8/2 dry) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds and in root channels; medium acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B23—35 to 50 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) light silt loam; 
common fine and medium distinct pale brown (L0YR 6/3) mottles; 
weak medium and coarse prismatic structure; very friable; many 
fine pores; patchy dark brown (10YR 3/8) coatings and scattered 
white (10YR 8/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds and in 
root channels; medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—50 to 65 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) light silt loam; 
common medium distinet pale brown (10YR 6/3) and common fine 
and medium prominent light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; weak 
medium and coarse prismatic structure; very friable; patchy dark 
brown (10YR 3/8) coatings and patchy white (10YR 8/2 dry) un- 
coated silt grains on faces of peds and along pores; sand grains; few 
fine dark concretions; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—65 to 70 inches; yellowish brown (1OYR 5/4) light silt loam; common 
fine and medium prominent light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; 
massive; very friable; many white (1OYR 8/2 dry) uncoated silt 
grains and few dark brown (10YR 3/3) coatings in root channels, 
pores, and crevices; common fine dark concretions; medium acid. 


The solum is predominantly silt loam, but some pedons have strata of 
loam and very fine sandy loam. The dark colored Al and B1 horizons 
range from 10 to 24 inches in thickness. The B horizon ranges from 
medium acid to neutral and has grayish mottles below a depth of about 
24 inches in some pedons. Buried soils occur below 4 feet in some 


pedons, 
Sexton Series 


The Sexton series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in loess and silty water-laid 
sediments. Sexton soils are on broad flats of terrace 
plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Sexton soils commonly occur with Starks, Hurst, and 
Okaw soils. Sexton soils are more gray in the upper part 
of the B horizon than Starks and Hurst soils. They lack 
the abrupt change in clay content between the A and B 
horizons that is characteristic of Okaw soils and contain 
more sand in the lower part of the B horizon than Weir 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Sexton silt loam, 100 feet south and 40 
feet west of the center of sec. 32, T.8 S, R.1 W., ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) (60 percent) and 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) (40 percent) silt loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 


A21—5 to 13 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate thick 
platy structure; firm, compact; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A22—-13 to 15 inches; light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) heavy silt loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate thin and medium platy structure; friable; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bit—15 to 19 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) light silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy 
thin grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—19 to 23 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy thin gray- 
ish brown (1OYR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—23 to 36 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate to strong medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium angular blocky; 
very firm; continuous medium grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—36 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) silty clay loam; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to weak medium an- 
gular blocky; firm; continuous grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films 
on vertical faces of peds and patchy on horizontal faces; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB31t—42 to 46 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) light clay loam; many 
medium and coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; patehy grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) films on faces of peds; sand is mostly very fine; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB32—46 to 57 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) medium silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

IIC—57 to 68 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy silt loam; few 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; fria- 
ble to firm; medium acid. ’ 


The thickness of the A horizon ranges from about 10 to 20 inches. The 
upper part of the B2t horizon is heavy silty clay loam or light silty clay. 
The lower part is silty clay loam, heavy silt loam, or clay loam. The B2t 
horizon ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. The C horizon 
ean be silt loam, loam, and silty clay loam. 


Starks Series 


The Starks series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils that formed in silty 
material and the underlying loamy sediments. Starks soils 
are on very gently sloping ridges and nearly level plains 
of terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Starks soils are on the same landscape as Camden, St. 
Charles, Alvin, and Hurst soils. They are more gray in 
the upper part of the B2t horizon than Camden, St. 
Charles, and Alvin soils. They contain less sand in the 
solum than Alvin soils and contain less clay than Hurst 
soils. 

The Starks soils in this survey area are outside the 
range of the Starks series because they lack sufficient 
evidence of stratification, but this difference does not 
alter the usefulness and behavior of these soils. 
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Typical pedon of Starks silt loam, approximately 85 feet 
north and 1,235 feet west of southeast corner of sec. 24, 
T.858S., R. 2.N., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; friable; many roots; common fine sand grains; com- 
mon fine concretions; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 11 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) and light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) silt loam; common fine and medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak thin platy structure; friable; many 
roots; common fine sand grains; light gray (1OYR 7/2 dry) uncoated 
silt grains; common fine concretions; neutral; clear smooth bounda- 


ry. 

B1—11 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) light silty clay loam; 
few fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak fine 
prismatic structure parting to moderate very fine and fine angular 
blocky; friable; many roots; patchy light brownish gray (lOYR 6/2) 
coatings and light gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces 
of peds; few fine concretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 
dary. 

B21t—15 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay loam; com- 
mon fine distinet light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and common fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate fine and 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and medium 
angular blocky; firm; many roots; common brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
films and light gray (LOYR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of 
peds; common fine concretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—22 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (1L0YR 5/4) silty clay loam; com- 
mon fine and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and com- 
mon fine distinct light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) mottles; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate medium angular 
blocky structure; firm; many roots; common brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
films and light gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of 
peds; common fine concretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

IIB238t—31 to 41 inches; yellowish brown (1OYR 5/8) (60 percent) and 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) (40 percent) loam; moderate medium 
coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few roots; common brown (10YR 5/3) and 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and patchy light gray (1OYR 
7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common fine concre- 
tions; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB3t—41 to 52 inches; light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) (50 percent) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) (50 percent) silt loam; weak coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; few roots; common grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay films and light gray (1OYR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt 
grains on vertical faces of peds; many dark stains and accumula- 
tions; many fine sand grains; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—52 to 64 inches; gray (SYR 5/1) silt loam; common medium and 
coarse prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; massive; fri- 
able; few roots; common dark stains; mildly alkaline. 


Loamy material (the IIB horizon) begins at a depth of 25 to 40 inches. 
The IIB horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to clay loam. The B 
horizon ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. The C horizon is 
commonly stratified and ranges from sandy loam to silty clay loam. 


Stoy Series 


The Stoy series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. Stoy soils are 
on drainage divides or plains, on broad ridgetops, and at 
the head of drainageways in the uplands. Slopes are com- 
monly 2 to 4 percent but range from 0 to 7 percent. 

Stoy soils are on the same landscape as Hosmer and 
Weir soils and have pedons similar to those of Bluford 
soils. Stoy soils are more gray in the upper part of the 


B2t horizon than Hosmer soils. They contain less clay in 
the B2t horizon than Bluford soils. Stoy soils have a less 
gray subsoil than the poorly drained Weir soils. 

Typical pedon of Stoy silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, 
approximately 320 feet south and 286 feet west of the 
center of sec. 29, T.9 S., R. 1 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and brown (10YR 
5/3) silt loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common fine 
dark concretions; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; few fine and 
medium faint pale brown (10YR 6/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak thin platy structure; friable; common fine dark 
concretions; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B&A—14 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) heavy silt loam 
(B2t); weak very fine subangular blocky structure; friable; pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt (A2); 
massive; very friable; thick white (LOYR 8/1 dry) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; many fine dark concretions; extremely acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—19 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay loam; common medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; continuous brown (10YR 5/3) elay films and thick white 
(10YR 8/1 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—24 to 82 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; continuous brown (10YR 5/8) clay films and 
patchy white (LOYR 8/1 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—32 to 42 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and light brownish gray 
(1OYR 6/2) light silty clay loam; common medium faint strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; patchy thin brown (10YR 5/8) clay films on 
faces of peds; common dark stains; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bx—42 to 56 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; common fine faint yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky strue- 
ture; firm and slightly brittle; patchy thin brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
films on faces of peds; many dark stains; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C—56 to 64 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/4) silt loam; many fine and 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; friable; strongly acid. 


The thickness of the A horizon ranges from 10 to 20 inches. Depth to 
the dense, slightly brittle Bx horizon ranges from 36 to 48 inches. 


St. Charles Series 


The St. Charles series consists of moderately well 
drained or well drained, moderately permeable soils that 
formed in loess and silty water-laid sediments. St. Charles 
soils are on ridges, plains, and side slopes of terraces. 
Slopes range from 2 to 7 percent. 

St. Charles soils are on the same landscape as Hurst, 
Colp, and Camden soils. They contain less clay in the B2 
horizon than Hurst and Colp soils and contain less sand in 
the lower part of the B horizon than Camden soils. 

The St. Charles soils in Jackson County show less 
evidence of stratification and have a solum that is more 
acid than is defined as the range for the series. These dif- 
ferences, however, do not alter the use and behavior of 
the soils. 
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Typical pedon of St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 7 percent 
slopes, approximately 525 feet south and 90 feet west of 
the center of sec. 2, T. 8 S., R. 2 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many roots; few fine concretions; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 10 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
thin platy structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; many 
roots; patchy light gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains; com- 
mon fine dark stains and concretions; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. ; 

B1t—10 to 13 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) heavy silt loam; 
weak very fine angular and subangular blocky structure; firm; com- 
mon roots; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films and patchy 
light gray (10YR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; 
common fine dark concretions; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—138 to 19 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
weak fine prismatic structure parting to moderate very fine and 
fine angular blocky; firm; common roots; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
clay films and continuous light gray (1OYR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; common fine dark concretions; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. ; 

B22t—19 to 26 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
fine subangular blocky; very firm; common roots; dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) clay films and continuous light gray (1OYR 7/2 dry) un- 
coated silt grains on vertical faces of peds; common fine dark 
concretions and stains; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—26 to 35 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine and medium angular blocky; 
very firm; common roots; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and 
thick light gray (LOYR 7/2 dry) uncoated silt grains on faces of 
peds; many fine dark stains and concretions; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. ; 

B8t—35 to 55 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
many fine and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky; firm; few roots; discontinuous grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay films and patchy light gray (LOYR 7/2 dry) un- 
coated silt grains on faces of peds; many dark stains; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. ; 

C—565 to 67 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam; many fine 
medium and coarse prominent strong’ brown (7.5YR 5/6) and com- 
mon medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak coarse suban; 
blocky; firm; few roots; patchy grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films 
on faces of peds; many dark stains; medium acid. 


The B2t horizon averages silty clay loam, but some pedons have 
layers of heavy silt loam to silty clay in the lower part. The sand con- 
tent in the solum ranges from 5 to 15 percent and varies with depth. 
The B2t horizon ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. The B3 
and C horizons range from loam to silty clay. 


Wakeland Series 


The Wakeland series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in silty 
stream sediments. Wakeland soils are along streams and 
overflow channels and on alluvial fans on bottom lands. 
These soils have slopes of 0 to 2 percent. , 

Wakeland soils are commonly on the same flood plains 
as Haymond soils and have pedons similar to those of 
Belknap and Banlic soils. Wakeland soils are more gray in 
the substratum than Haymond soils. They are less acid 


than Belknap and Banlic soils and lack the dense Bx 
horizon of Banlic soils. 

Typical pedon of Wakeland silt loam, approximately 
2,580 feet south and 45 feet west.of the northeast corner 
of sec. 26, T. 8 S., R. 5 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap— to 9 inches; brown (10YR. 4/3) light silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A129 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) light silt loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; slight traffic compaction in upper portion of horizon; 
friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—18 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) light silt loam; common fine faint 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; very friable; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—17 to 39 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) light silt loam; common 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; 
very friable; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C8—39 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) light silt loam; com- 
mon medium distinct brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; massive; very fria- 
ble; neutral. 


The A and C horizons range from medium acid to neutral. Thickness 
of the combined A and Cl horizons ranges from 10 to 20 inches. Strata 
of loam and fine sandy loam are.in the lower part of the C horizon of 
some pedons. 


Ware Series 


The Ware series consists of well drained or moderately 
well drained, moderately permeable to moderately rapidly 
permeable soils that formed in loamy and sandy sedi- 
ments. Ware soils occur on narrow to broad, undulating 
ridges and natural levees of the Mississippi River flood 
plain. Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 

Ware soils are commonly on the same flood plains as 
Medway and Gorham soils. They are less clayey in the 
solum than Medway and Gorham soils. 

Typical pedon of Ware loam, approximately 660 feet 
south and 690 feet east of the northwest corner of sec. 27, 
T.958S., R, 4 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—7 to 11 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; few roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A13—11 to 14 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; weak coarse 
granular structure; friable; few roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B2—14 to 21 inches; mixed brown (10YR 4/3) and very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) very fine sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; few roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C1—21 to 30 inches; stratified yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy very 
fine sand and brown (10YR 4/3) and very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) very fine sandy loam; single grained; very friable; few 
roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. : 

C2—30 to 38 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and brown (10YR 4/3) 
very fine sandy loam; massive; very friable; lenses of dark brown 
(1OYR 3/3); neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C3—38 to 54 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; few lenses of dark. brown (10YR 3/3) in upper 
6 inches and streaks of pale brown (10YR 6/3) in lower part; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

C4—54 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2), dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) heavy very fine sandy 
loam; massive; very friable; neutral. 
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The solum ranges in texture from very fine sandy loam to silt loam. 
The B horizon of some pedons has loamy very fine sand and loamy fine 
sand layers. The C horizon ranges from silt loam to sand but is domi- 
nantly very fine sandy loam to fine sand. Reaction of the solum ranges 
from medium acid to neutral, and the C horizon ranges from slightly 
acid to moderately alkaline. 


Weir Series 


The Weir series consists of poorly drained, very slowly 
permeable soils that formed in loess. Weir soils are on 
upland flats and the head of drainageways. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Weir soils commonly occur on the same ridges as Stoy 
soils and have pedons similar to those of Wynoose, 
Racoon, and Sexton soils. Weir soils have grayer colors 
and more clay in the B2t horizon than Stoy soils. They 
lack the abrupt change in clay content between the A and 
B horizons that is characteristic of Wynoose soils. Weir 
soils have a thinner A horizon and have more clay in the 
B2t horizon than Racoon soils. They have less sand in the 
lower part of the B horizon than Sexton soils. 

Typical pedon of Weir silt loam, approximately 60 feet 
north and 1,870 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 
29, T. 9 S., R. 1 W., in a cultivated field: 


Ap-—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and grayish brown 

’ (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 

dark coneretions; patchy thin light gray (10YR 7/2) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 13 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; common 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak thin and 
medium platy structure; friable; common dark stains and concre- 
tions; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Blt—13 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) light silty clay 
loam; few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; friable; continuous 
thin grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and patchy thin light gray 
(10YR 7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B22tg—17 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and 
medium angular blocky; very firm; continuous thin grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) clay films and patchy light gray (1OYR 7/2) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; common fine dark stains and concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B28tg—25 to 36 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate medium angular 
blocky; very firm; continuous thin and medium grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2) clay films and common light gray (10YR 7/2) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; common fine dark stains and concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B24tg—86 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to weak medium an- 
gular blocky; very firm; continuous thin and medium grayish brown 
(2.6Y 6/2) clay films and light gray (10YR 7/2) uncoated silt grains 
on faces of peds; common dark stains and concretions; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B25tg—42 to 52 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak coarse subangular 
blocky; firm; patchy thin grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay films on 
faces of peds; common dark stains and concretions; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 


B8t—62 to 66 inches; light brownish gray (l0YR 6/2) silt loam; many 
medium and coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yel- 
lowish red (65YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse su blocky struc- 
ture; firm; patehy thin grayish brown (2.5Y 65/2) clay films on faces 
of peds; common dark stains; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—66 to 75 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt. loam; many 
medium and coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yel- 
lowish red (GYR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; common dark stains; 
slightly acid. 


The thickness of the A horizon ranges from about 10 to 20 inches. The 
upper part of the B2 horizon is heavy silty clay loam or silty clay. The 
lower part is silty clay loam or heavy silt loam. 


Wellston Series 


The Wellston series consists of well drained, maderate- 
ly permeable soils that formed in loess and the underlying 
material that weathered from siltstone, sandstone, and 
shale bedrock. Wellston soils are on steep and very steep 
hillsides of uplands. Slopes are generally long. They are 
commonly 15 to 30 percent but range to 50 percent. 

Wellston soils are on the same hillsides as Neotoma, Al- 
ford, and Hickory soils. Wellston soils contain fewer 
coarse fragments in the solum than Neotoma soils but 
contain more coarse fragments in the lower part of the B 
horizon than Alford and Hickory soils. 

Typical pedon of Wellston silt loam, in an area of Al- 
ford-Wellston silt loams, 15 to 30 percent slopes, approxi- 
mately 2,574 feet north and 165 feet west of the 
southeast corner of sec. 9, T. 10 S., R. 2 W., in a wooded 
area: 


Al—O to 1 inch; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) light silt loam; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A2—1 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) light silt loam; weak thin 
platy structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; some dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in root channels; extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. , 

Bl1t—6 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
patchy thin clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—12 to 22 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm; dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) continuous clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—-22 to 29 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) light silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) continuous thin clay films and few light gray (LOYR 7/2) 
uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B23t—29 to 35 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) discontinuous thin clay films and common light gray 
(1OYR 7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

TIB31t—35 to 40 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly hard dry; yel- 
lowish red (5YR 5/6) discontinuous thin clay films and common light 
gray (10OYR 7/2) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; many sand 
grains and 5 to 10 percent coarse fragments; very strongly acid; 
clear irregular boundary. 

IIB32t—40 to 50 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) very cobbly heavy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly hard 
dry; yellowish red (GYR 5/6) discontinuous thin clay films and few 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds 
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and fragments; approximately 85 percent coarse fragments; very 
strongly acid; abrupt irregular boundary. 
R—50 inches; fractured sandstone and siltstone bedrock. 


Depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 72 inches, but fractures and 
cracks commonly extend deeper. The A horizon has mainly few to no 
coarse fragments, and the content of coarse fragments increases with 
depth. The lower part of the IIB32t horizon is loam or clay loam. Sandy 
and clayey lenses that weathered from bedrock are in some pedons. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in the subsoil. 


Wynoose Series 


The Wynoose series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. Wynoose soils 
are on drainage divides on till plains in the uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Wynoose soils commonly occur on the same plains as 
Bluford and Racoon soils. Wynoose soils have grayer 
colors in the B horizon than Bluford soils and have a 
thinner A horizon and more clay in the B2t horizon than 
Racoon soils. 

Typical pedon of Wynoose silt loam, approximately 
1,371 feet south and 42 feet east of northwest corner of 
sec. 11, T.75S., R. 2 W,, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam with many fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many fine concretions (iron and manganese ox- 
ides); neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A21—5 to 10 inches; light gray (J0YR 6/1) and light brownish gray 
(LOYR 6/2) silt loam with many fine and medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine and medium granular struc- 
ture; friable; common fine and medium concretions (iron and man- 
ganese oxides); very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A22—10 to 14 inches; light gray (AOYR 7/1) silt loam with common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak thin 
platy structure; friable; vesicular; common fine medium and large 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. : 

B21t—14 to 19 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) light silty clay with 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine an- 
gular and subangular blocky structure; very firm; continuous gray- 
ish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and thick light gray (1OYR 7/1) to 
white (10YR 8/1) uncoated silt grains on faces of peds; common fine 
and medium concretions (iron and manganese oxides); strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—19 to 32 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) light silty clay with 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak fine and medium angular 
and subangular blocky structure; very firm; continuous grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and light gray (LOYR 7/2) uncoated silt 
grains on faces of large peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—32 to 44 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam with 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy grayish brown 
QOYR 5/2) clay films and light gray (10OYR 7/2) uncoated silt grains 
on faces of peds; common dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) concre- 
tions (iron and manganese oxides) and stains; few black (N 2/0) 
stains and fillings of old root channels; krotovinas; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B31t—44 to 58 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) light silty clay loam with common medium and 
coarse prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and common fine and 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy grayish brown (25YR 
5/2) clay films on faces of peds; many black (N 2/0) stains and 
fillings of old root channels; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 


IIC—58 to 65 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam with many medium and 
coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; very weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure to massive; friable; neutral. 


The upper part of the B2t horizon is silty clay or heavy silty clay 
loam. The lower part of the B horizon is silty clay loam or heavy silt 
loam. Reaction of the B horizon is strongly acid to extremely acid. 
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Glossary 


AASHTO classification (soil engineering). The classification of soils and 
soil aggregate mixtures for highway construction that is used by 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Of- 
ficials. 

ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soil. A soil that has an A and a C horizon but no B horizon. Com- 
monly such soils are immature, for example, those forming in alluvi- 
um or those on steep, rocky slopes. 

Alluvial fan. A fan-shaped deposit of sand, gravel, and fine material 
dropped by a stream where the gradient decreases. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land by 
streams. 

Area reclaim. An area difficult to reclaim after the removal of soi] for 
construction and other uses. Revegetation and erosion control are 
extremely difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated in a charac- 
teristic repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a single 
mapping unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is com- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches,.in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 
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Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other unconsolidated 
material or that is exposed at the surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent 
flooding. 

Buried soil. A developed soil, once exposed but now underlying more 
recently formed soil. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium carbonate (commonly 
with magnesium carbonate) to effervesce (fizz) visibly when treated 
with cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. A soil having measurable 
amounts of calcium carbonate or magnesium carbonate. 

Channery soil. A soil that is, by volume, more than 15 percent thin, flat 
fragments of sandstone, shale, slate, limestone, or schist as much as 
6 inches along the longest axis. A single piece is called a fragment. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
skin. 

Claypan tillage. Cultivation to prevent the growth of all vegetation ex- 
cept the particular crop desired. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded fragment of rock 
8 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in diameter. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or constructing 
terraces, diversions, and other water-control measures is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit of two or more kinds of soil occurring in 
such an intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
soil map at the selected scale of mapping. and publication. 

Compressible. Excessive decrease in volume of soft soil under load. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors consisting of concentrated compounds or cemented soil 
grains. The composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are common 
compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
ean be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al 


Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight preasure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour farming. Plowing, cultivating, planting, and harvesting in rows 
that are at right angles to the natural direction of the slope or that 
are parallel to terrace grade. 

Contour striperopping. Growing crops in strips that follow the contour 
or are parallel to terraces or diversions. Strips of grass or close- 
growing crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops or 
summer fallow. 


Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to improve and pro- 
tect the soil between periods of regular crop production, or a crop 
grown between trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Crop residue. The part of a plant, or crop, left in the field after harvest. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earthmoving equipment. 
The soil sloughs easily. 

Deferred grazing. A delay in grazing until range plants have reached a 
specified stage of growth. Grazing is deferred in order to increase 
the vigor of forage and to allow desirable plants to produce seed. 
Contrasts with continuous grazing and rotation grazing. 

Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely affects the specified 
use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, generally a terrace, 
built to protect downslope areas by diverting runoff from its natu- 
ral course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most. mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytic crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or colloidal 
suspension from one place to another within the soil. Soil horizons 
that have lost material through eluviation are eluvial; those that 
have received material are illuvial. 
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Eolian soil material. Earthy parent material accumulated through wind 
action; commonly refers to sandy material in dunes or to loess in 
blankets on the surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant nutrients, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of 
specified plants when light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other 
growth factors are favorable. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic animals. Forage can be 
grazed or cut for hay. 

Forb. Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Frost action. Freezing and thawing of soil moisture. Frost action can 
damage structures and plant roots. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers especially to the 
processes or soil-forming factors responsible for the formation of 
the solum, or true soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Glacial drift (geology). Pulverized and other rock material transported 
by glacial ice and then deposited. Also the assorted and unassorted 
material deposited by streams flowing from glaciers. 

Glacial till (geology). Unassorted, nonstratified glacial drift consisting 
of clay, silt, sand, and boulders transported and deposited by glacial 
ice. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, typically broad 
and shallow, seeded to grass as protection against erosion. Conducts 
surface water away from cropland. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rainfall. The distinc- 
tion between a gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated by 
ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can be smoothed over 
by ordinary tillage. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to the kind of 
environment in which a plant or animal normally lives, as opposed 
to the range or geographical distribution. 

Hardwood. Generally, one of the group of broad-leaved deciduous trees, 
including the wood from them, regardless of texture. 

Heaving (of plants). The partial lifting of plants out of the ground, 
frequently breaking the roots, that results from the freezing and 
thawing of material in winter. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 


A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (8) by redder. or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
of a C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum, the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Hue. One of the three variables of color. The dominent spectral 
(rainbow) color; it is related to the dominant wavelength of the 
light. See Munsell notation. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped according to their ru- 
noff-producing characteristics. The chief consideration is the in- 
herent capacity of soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but are 
separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are assigned to four 
groups. In group A are soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at the other 
extreme, are soils having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a 
high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay layer at or near 
the surface, have a permanent high water table, or are shallow over 
nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A soil is assigned to 
two hydrologic groups if part of the acreage is artificially drained 
and part is undrained. 

Illuviation. The accumulation of material in a soil horizon through the 
deposition of suspended material and organic matter removed from 
horizons above. Since part of the fine clay in the B horizon (or sub- 
soil) of many soils has moved into the B horizon from the A horizon 
above, the B horizon is called an illuvial horizon. 

Immature soil. A soil lacking clearly defined horizons because the soil- 
forming forces have acted on the parent material only a short time. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots penetrate 
slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely impervious to air and 
water all the time. : 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface 
of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is 
movement of water through soil layers or material. 

Intermittent stream. A stream or part of a stream that flows only in 
direct response to precipitation. It receives little or no water from 
springs and no long-continued supply from melting snow or other 
sources. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in production of crops. 
Methods of irrigation are— 

Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip in which the 
lateral flow of water is controlled by small earth ridges called 
border dikes, or borders. 

Basin.—-Water is applied rapidly to nearly level plains surrounded 
by levees or dikes. 

Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals from closely 
spaced field ditches and distributed uniformly over the field. 
Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely spaced furrows or 
ditches in fields of close-growing crops or in orchards so that it 
flows in only one direction. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by cultivation im- 
plements. Furrows are used for tree and row crops. 
Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface through pipes or 
nozzles from a pressure system. 
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Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or tile lines until 
the water table is raised enough to wet the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is allowed to flow 
onto an area without controlled distribution. 

Lacustrine deposit (geology). Material deposited in lake water and ex- 
posed when the water level is lowered or the elevation of the land 
is raised. 

Land leveling. The reshaping of the ground surface to make for a more 
uniform applicaton of irrigation water. 

. All the characteristics that distinguish a certain kind of area 
on the ‘earth’s surface. Any one kind of soil is said to have a charac- 
teristic natural landscape, and under different uses it has one or 
more characteristic cultural landscapes. 

Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centimeters) or more 
across. Large stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Legume. A member of the legume or pulse family (Leguminosae). One 
of the most important and widely distributed plant families. In- 
eludes many valuable forage species, such as peas, beans, peanuts, 
clover, alfalfa, sweet clover, lespedeza vetch, and kudzu. Practically 
all legumes are nitrogen-fixing plants, and many of the herbaceous 
species are used as cover and green-manure crops. Even some of 
the legumes that have no forage value (crotalaria and some lupines) 
are used for soil improvement. Other legumes are locust, 
honeylocust, redbud, mimosa, wisteria, and many tropical plants. 

Lime. Chemically, calcium oxide, but also all limestone-derived materials 
applied to neutralize acid soils. Agricultural lime can be obtained as 
ground limestone, hydrated lime, or burned lime, with or without 
magnesium minerals. Basic slag, oystershells, and marl also contain 
calcium. 

Lime coneretion. An aggregate cemented by the precipitation of calci- 
um carbonate. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized particles, 
deposited by wind. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Made land. Areas filled artificially with earth, trash, or both. 

Mature soil. Any soil with well developed soil horizons having charac- 
teristics produced by the natural processes of soil formation and in 
near equilibrium with its present environment. 

Meadow. A field in which biennial or perennial crops are grown for hay. 

Mechanical analysis. The percentage of the various sizes in individual 
mineral particles, or separates, in the soil. Also, a laboratory method 
of determining soil texture. 

Mine dumps. Areas of waste from mines, quarries, or smelters. 

Miscellaneous areas. Areas that have little or no natural soil, are too 
nearly inaccessible for orderly examination, or cannot otherwise be 
feasibly classified. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physical, 
mineral, and biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—few, com- 
mon, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 

. trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 6 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Mulch. A natural or artificially applied layer of plant residue or other 
material on the surface of the soil. Mulch is generally used to help 
conserve moisture, control temperature, prevent surface compaction 
or crusting, reduce runoff and erosion, improve soil structure, or 
control weeds. Common mulch materials are wood chips, plant 
residue, sawdust, and compost. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three single 
variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a notation of 10YR 
6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 
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Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 7.3. 

Nitrogen-fixing plant. A plant that can take in and fix the free 
nitrogen in the atmosphere by the aid of bacteria living in the root 
nodules. Legumes with the associated rhizobium bacteria in the 
nodules of roots are the most important nitrogen-fixing plants. Fix- 
ation brought about by the aid of bacteria in plant roots is called 
symbiotic fixation; if brought about by free-living organisms acting 
independently, it is referred to as nonsymbiotie fixation. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the production of food and tissue. Plant 
nutrients are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other ele- 
ments obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ob- 
tained largely from the air and water. 

Open drain. A ditch constructed to remove surplus water from wet 
land; may also include cross-slope ditches on sloping land. 

Organic matter. A general term for plant and animal material, in or on 
the soil, in all states of decomposition. Readily decomposed organic 
matter is often distinguished from the more stable forms that are 
past the stage of rapid decomposition. 

Overgrazing. Grazing so heavy as to impair future forage production 
and to deteriorate plants, soil, or both. Contrasts with undergrazing. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Its 
area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. 

Permanent pasture. Pasture that is on the soil for a long time, in con- 
trast to rotation pasture, which is on the soil only a year or two 
because it is grown in rotation with other crops. 

Permafrost. Layers of soil, or even bedrock, occuring in arctic or sub- 
arctic regions, in which a temperature below freezing has existed 
continuously for a long time. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the soil clas- 
sification system based on differences in the soil that affect its 
management. A soil series, for example, may be divided into phases 
on the basis of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other characteristic that affects management. These differences are 
too small to justify separate series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of acidity and al- 
kalinity in soil. 

Piping. Moving water forms subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities in 
the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within which the soil 
remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plow layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage; equivalent to surface 
soil. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly below the 
plowed layer. 

Poor outlets. Surface or subsurface drainage outlets difficult or expen- 
sive to install. 

Puddled soil. A soil that is dense, massive, and without regular struc- 
ture because it has been artificially compacted when wet. Com- 
monly, a puddled soil is a clayey soil that has been tilled when wet. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 


neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 
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- pH 
Extremely acid ...Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid.. 45 to 5.0 
Strongly acid........ 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid ..5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral.......... 6.6 to 73 
Mildly alkaline .... tA to 78 
Moderately alkaline 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline 0.00... csscssessesecsssesesseesnes 8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline... 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered col- 
lectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, weathered, or 
partly weathered mineral material that accumulates over disin- 
tegrating rock. 

Rolling. Having moderately steep, complex slopes; intermediate 
between undulating and hilly. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated by plant roots. 

Rotation grazing. Grazing two or more pastures, or parts of a range, in 
regular order, with definite recovery periods between grazing 
periods. Contrasts with continuous grazing. 

Rotation pasture. A cultivated area used as a pasture one or more 
years as a part of crop rotation. Contrasts with permanent pasture. 

Row crops. A crop planted in rows, generally 2 to 4 feet. apart, so as to 
allow cultivation between rows during the growing season. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 
fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandy soils. A broad term for soils of the sand and loamy sand classes; 
soil material with more than 70 percent sand and less than 15 per- 
cent clay. 

Section. A standard subdivision of area used in the United States Land 
Office surveys, intended to be 1 mile square and to contain 640 
acres. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of parent 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristics and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a clay deposit. 
Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of soil material 
from the land surface by the action of rainfall and runoff water. 
Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 

dations, and other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Shrub. A woody perennial plant differing from a perennial herb by its 
persistent and woody stems, and from a tree by its low stature and 
habit of branching from the base. ; 

Silica. A combination of silicon and oxygen. The mineral form is called 

quartz. 

Silt. a a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site based on the 
height of the dominant stand at an arbitrarily chosen age. For ex- 
ample, if the average height attained by dominant and codominant 
trees in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 feet, the 
site index is 75 feet. 
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Slick spot. Locally, a small area of soil having a puddled, crusted, or 
smooth surface and an excess of exchangeable sodium. The soil is 
generally silty or clayey, is slippery when wet, and is low in produc- 
tivity. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the horizontal. Percent- 
age of slope is the vertical distance divided by horizontal distance, 
then multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 
feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow refill. The slow filling of ponds, resulting from restricted permea- 
bility in the soil. 

Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Small stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil map. A map designed to show the distribution of soil mapping units 
in relation to the prominent physical and cultural features of the 
earth’s surface. 

Soil survey. A systematic examination, description, classification, and 
mapping of soils in an area. Soil surveys are classified according to 
intensity of field examination as exploratory, reconnaissance, or 
detailed. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 
teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 centimeters) in diame- 
ter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers that interfere with 
or prevent tillage. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers to geologic 
material. Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil for- 
mation are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Striperopping. Growing crops in a systematic arrangement of strips or 
bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 

. gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), ‘prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subgrade (engineering). The substratum, consisting of in-place material 
or fill material, that is prepared for highway construction; does not 
include stabilized base course or actual paving material. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally refers to a 
leached horizon lighter in color and lower in content of organic 
matter than the overlying surface layer. 

Surface layer. A term used in nontechnical soil descriptions for one or 
more layers above the subsoil. Includes A horizon and part of B 
horizon; has no depth limit. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Talus. Fragments of rock and other soil material accumulated by force 
of gravity at the base of cliffs or steep slopes. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 
to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 
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Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial, plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A stream terrace is frequently 
called a second bottom, in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom 
subject to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 


classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 
use. 


Tile drain. Concrete or pottery pipe placed at suitable spacings and 
depths in the soil or subsoil to provide water outlets from the soil. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 
ficult to till 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Unified soil classification system (engineering). The system of 
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mechanical soil classification of the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army. Used by the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and other agencies that use soils in construction. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, than the alluvi- 
al plain or stream terrace; land above the lowlands along streams. 

Unstable fill. Risk of caving or sloughing in banks of fill material. 

Value (color). One of three variables of color. Value increases as the 
relative intensity of reflected light increases. See Munsell notation. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at. which water stands 
in an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
a lower one by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced in rocks or 
other deposits at or near the earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. 
These changes result in disintegration and decomposition of the 
material. 
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Figure 1.—Typical pattern of soils and underlying material in Belknap- 
Wakeland association. 
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Figure 2.—Typical pattern of soils and underlying material in Darwin- 
Medway-Cairo association. 
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Figure 3.—Typical pattern of soils and underlying material in Hurst- 
Colp-St. Charles association. 
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Figure 4.—Typical pattern of soils and underlying material in Bluford- 
Ava-Wynoose assocation. 
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Figure 5.—Typical pattern of soils and underlying material in Hosmer 
association. 
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Figure 6.—Orthents, loamy soils, in an area of strip-mine spoil banks. 
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Figure 7.—A levee protects this area of Darwin silty clay, wet, from flooding by the Mississippi River. Nevertheless, 
narrow channels and sloughs in the area are ponded for extended periods. 


Figure 8.—Shallow ditches can adequately remove the perched water on this field of Okaw silt loam. 
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Figure 9.—Leveling and ditches can remove excess water in this area of Jacob clay. 
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Figure 10.—Orthents, loamy, hilly, used for pasture, is well suited to grasses and legumes if stones are removed. 
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Figure 11. -Because drainage is the major problem on about one-third of the acreage, ditches are commonly used to 
remove excess water from clayey, slowly or very slowly permeable soils. 
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Figure 12.—Cairo silty clay, on the Mississippi River flood plain, is suited to corn, soybeans, wheat, and grasses and 
legumes, including pumpkins. 
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Figure 18.—Geologic cross section of Jackson County showing the position of some of the major soils. 
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Figure 14.—Neotoma stony loam in a roadcut. This soil consists of more 
than 35 percent coarse fragments. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 
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TRecorded in the period 1951-74 at Carbondale, I11. 


It can be calculated by adding the 


2 growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing. the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (409 F). 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


Temperature | 


Probability 240 F { 28° F ! 32° F 
_i.or lower | or lower {| or lower 
Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 
1 year in 10 
later than-- April 8 April 14 April 


2 years in 10 


later than-- April 2 April 10 
5 years in 10 


later than-- March 22 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 
earlier than-~- October 

2 years in 10 
earlier than-- Oetober 

5 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 8 October 29 October 


Se ae ea ee ee ON a eee ee eT 


TReecorded in the period 1951-74 at Carbondale, Ill. 
TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Probability Higher {| Higher { Higher 
than { than ! than 
t 240 F H 28° F H 329 Fo 
1 Days i Days i Days 
{ { i 
9 years in 10 } 211 { 192 169 
i H t 
8 years in 10 } 218 197 175 
i ! 
5 years in 10 } 231 209 t 186 
! | 
2 years in 10 | 24y | 220 | 197 
' 
1 
T year in 10 | 251 l 226 ! 203 


TRecorded in the period 1951-74 at Carbondale, 
Ill. 


120 SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


Map | Soil name . i Acres [Percent 


symbol | i ee 
| 


| 
3A [Hoyleton Silt Loam, 0 to 3 Percent SLOPES mamma eminem icre me cnen ee men ce ree ee eee ie ne einen renee nie 7,610 4 o.4 
3B2 {Hoyleton silt loam, 3 to 6 percent slopes, CrOd ed amir mmm cee neem 976 | 0.3 
8E {Hickory silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopesqqa--~-n- n-ne nee Henn 2,886 | (ow d 
853 [Hickory soils, 15 to 30 percent slopes, severely erod ed-----een annem neem 434 {| 0.1 
8G {Hickory silt loam, 30 to 50 percent SLOPeS wn nnmn nnn name en me ee eee eee 965 | 0.2 
12 EWyn00Se@ SLLL Loam a mmm miner cem meme eee ne 3,368 | 0.9 
13A {Bluford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~- 2,331 | 0.6 
13B {Bluford silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes--- 3,154 | 0.8 
14B fAva gilt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---~--~~~ so a oo 0 3,416 | 0.9 
14C3. [Ava silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded== 4By f 04.1 
71 [Derr SLL CY LaDy we rere ee cw ot rm rm mm rec rc a 0 00 eH a FS a 10,004 | 2.6 
71+ [Darwin SLL bt LOamam cme nre meen ince ieee ese cerni ee sere ier ere mance mene 1,644 | 0.4 
FT71 [Darwin silty clay, frequently £1l00d Cd acm cn nem meee eee 1,337 | 0.3 
w71 [Darwin Silty Clay, Wet meme minec ee ee ee ee eee 1,263 | 0.3 
84 LOK aw SLI L Loamm mmm mem mem me nm em ce ca ee cn a cc en en ne nein em en ne eee ei 12,728 | 3.2 
85 PTACOD CLAY mmm em rece cere mere en tem em neem na na nn on nwo neo nce nce ov ane 10,156 | 2.6 
W85 PTACOD CLAY, WE b meen rn rece cn em om rm et ete np a OO a a 4, hon | 1.2 
108 PBONML © SELLE LO BI meee em ee mem om ro es so 0 a Hk ten ao mw oo 8,374 | 2.2 
109 PRACOON GELE LOAM mer mre mre re rene ete merce nein he non oa an oaon nceem moe em moa em ene nee nm een me ome 1,250 } 0.3 
122A [Colp silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-<0------ cee ee ee een 3,195 | 0.8 
122B2 |Colp silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes, eroded----------~-----.- 3,126 | 0.8 
122C2 |Colp silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, eroded-----.----nnnnnn 845 | 0.2 
122C3 |Colp silty clay loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded- 8,550 | 2.2 
122D [Colp silt Loam, 12 to 20 percent SLOP CS mmm mi mone rece neice cere meee ce meee 1,248 | 0.3 
131B {Alvin very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes-~--~----------= 1,973 } 0.5 
131C3 [Alvin loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded------------== 711] 0.2 
131E {Alvin very fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes—~~--.-------= 372 | 0.1 
132 PStarks SLE G LOD Mmmm meme ne emi ein ce ete eee eee ce ee eee ene eee eee ee 2,938 | 0.8 
134A [Camden silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes----------- nnn en en ene 2,402 { 0.6 
134B2 [Camden silt loam, 3 to 7 percent Slopes, CrOd Oda mmmcm tem c meee mmm 478 | 0.1 
134C2 [Camden silt loam, 7 to 12 percent S1OpPeS, CLrOd ed meee m mie mere rarer 372 | 0.1 
134C3 [Camden silty clay loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, severely Croded—-n-namnn anne nnn 1,173 { 0.3 
134D [Camden silt loam, 12 to 18 percent SlOPeSmmmmcmecm cen ceene cen 328 } 0.1 
162 {Gorham silty Clay LOamannwrm naire eee ween 1,675 | 0.4 
164A [Stoy silt loam, 0 to 2 percent SLOPCS mmm mm cree rec cnn n 1,354 | 0.3 
164B [Stoy silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes-~+----~-~----— 4,119 { 1.1 
164C2 [Stoy silt loam, 4 to 7 percent slopes, eroded---~-~- 1,812 | 0.5 
165 [Wedr S116 LOaM annem ne nee eee eee ee 802 } 0.2 
180 {Dupo silt loam 1,060 | 0.3 
208 {Sexton silt loam 1,399 | 0.4 
214B {Hosmer silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopegqn--nnenennne 32,080 | 8.3 
214C2 |Hosmer silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 3,004 | 0.8 
214C3 {Hosmer silty clay loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded--------- nnn neenenn = t 17,310 | 4.5 
214D2 {Hosmer silt loam, 12 to 18 percent Slopes, Crod Cd anna ann n nnn ee eee nn eee een t 9,112 | 2.4 
214D3 {Hosmer silty clay loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded---------nnnnnneene 1,291 | 0.3 
243B {[St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 7 percent SlOPGSa-----—- nme nnn enn nee enn 4,514 | 1.2 
308B2 {Alford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded-------- 13,847 | 3.6 
308C2 [Alford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 5,874 | 1.5 
308C3 {Alford silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely erodedwa..an-- 1,932 | 0.5 
308D2 [Alford silt loam, 12 to 18 percent SLOPES, CLrOd Ed wm mrmin rere rarer rem mension imeem 2,263 |} 0.6 
308D3 {Alford silty clay loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, Severely eroded aman nncnmcnenennnnn ! 8,159 | 2.1 
308E [Alford silt loam, 18° to 30 Percent SLOPCS mm mmr msec mene ntee sere seie memset iene cece 10,449 | 2.7 
308E3 [Alford silty clay loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes, 3,553 | 0.9 
308G [Alford silt loam, 30 to 50 percent SLOPC Samm mmm imine mcr cee eee ete 5,150 | 1.3 
331 PHaymond SLL bt LOM merece rms nen ra on im eon ne om ra see aon eon om te eas iow ot ae ne 3,645 | 0.9 
333 PWakeland SLL Lodttac memes rime mre cece ee eee enee eee incense een tame ee ant 9,388 | 2.4 
334 EBLrdsS SLLC Lat mamma meee ee ee ee re eee mete a eee een nee 2,757 | 0.7 
338A {Hurst silt loam, 0 to 2 percent SlOPesqnm-wmennencnnen een 11,847 { 3.1 
338B2 {Hurst silt loam, 2 to 6 percent Slopes, CrOd ed mmmmre mmm nen 5,361 | 1.4 
382 PBELKMAp SLL LO Mm meee vem meme cm me ree me en te ot rt 11,565 | 3.0 
420 [Piopolis silty clay loam----- 5,635 | 1.5 
W420 |[Piopolis silty clay loam, wet 1,565 | 0.4 
426 [Karnak silty clay«-<<<--<<00< 2,247 | 0.6 
427 [Burnside silt loam----------- 3,237 | 0.8 
428 {Coffeen silt loam------------ 716 { 0.2 
430A {Raddle silt loam 1,303 | 0.3 
456 itWare loam------~ 1,681 } 0.4 
F456 {Ware sandy loam, frequently flooded--~----~~- 1,161 | 0.3 
457 LBooker S11 ty Clay mem rem reer ee ei reine re ne mime nen 4,616 } 1.2 
W457 [Booker silty clay, wet 1,368 | 0.4 
533 PU ban Land anne cnc ee renee eens B44 | 0.2 
589 PBOWUTE SLL CY CLAY ee meee ie ne ee ete ca en on to tt a 0 nk Sk a0 hh oh tt a tt 1,284 | 0.3 


lLess than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 4,--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS=-Continued 
I | 
Map Soil name } Acres [Percent 
symbol] hh 
t 
590 [Calro Silty Clay 2-2-9 2n nn wn en nn ne ee ee ee ee ee eee ne 5,328 | 1.4 
682 {Medway silty clay loam------------ ! 3,493 | 0.9 
F682 {Medway soils, frequently flooded-- 2,736 { 0.7 
787 [Banlic silt loam-~~---~~..--.-<--- 3,673 | 0.9 
801 forthents, silty, sloping-~-~-~-~-~-~ 1,711 | 0.4 
802C {Orthents, loamy, hilly~--~-------- 1,040 | 0.3 
802G |[Orthents, loamy, very steep-----<= 4,295 | lad 
805 fOrthents, clayey, SLOP Ng amc are rem mie ieen mein erin mimieen 2,386 | 0.6 
850D [{Hosmer-Hickory silt loams, 12 to 18 percent slopes 899 | 0.2 
850D3 }|Hosmer-Hickory complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded 6,874 | 1.8 
850E {Hickory-Hosmer silt loams, 18 to 30 percent SLOPES emma mmm in minim mmm 1,265 | 0.3 
850E3 [|Hickory-Hosmer complex, 18 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 479 0.1 
852E |[Alford-Wellston silt loams, 15 to 30 percent SlOpeS--------- nnn nem nee een 21,130 | 5.5 
852G {Alford-Wellston silt loams, 30 to 50 percent SLOPES m-nmmenmnm men 2,206 | 0.6 
929C3 [Ava-Hickory complex, 7 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded--~- 1,024 | 0.3 
929D2 {|Hickory~-Ava silt loams, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded+------- 279 | 0.1 
930G {Goss-Alford complex, 25 to 65 percent SLOPES enn nnn mmm meee ee 1,094 | 0.3 
976G }{Neotoma-Rock outcrop complex, 25 to 55 percent slopes---------~ 2,281 | 0.6 
977E {Neotoma-Wellston complex, 18 to 30 percent slopes---------.-.-- 1,082 } 0.3 
977G [{Neotoma-Wellston complex, 30 to 50 percent slopes-------nna-n an 6,069 | 1.6 
999D {Alford-Hickory silt loams, 12 to 18 ‘percent slopes—------------------------- 1,006 | 0.3 
999D3 [{Alford-Hickory complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded 2,725 | 0.7 
999E |Hickory-Alford silt loams, 18 to 30 percent SLOPe@Sm—— mmm ann mm mm ee me ee mien 8,047 | 2.1 
999E3 {Hickory~Alford complex, 18 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 1,221 | 0.3 
MD EM UI meer cw me we mee cm oe ce on ec sh A mm pk uk Hn 326 | 0.1 
Qu {Quarry------------ mt (4) 
SL {Sewage lagoon 76 | (1) 
W {Water cae a re rte ce ne ne cn eo ne co OO A uh a 4,847 { 1.3 
eee oo a [eee eee 
i 387,200 | 100.0 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


The estimates were made in 1975. 


Absence of data indicates that the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown 


[Yields are those that ean be expected under a high level of management. 
on the soil.] 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


t | | 
Soil name and | { ! Wheat, | | Grasse ! Grasse 
map symbol ! Corn | Soybeans { winter | Oats | legume hay | clover 
| Bu ! Bu | Bu I Bu | Ton | AUM" 
Hickory: | | H I I ! 
3929 2mm mnmreemn aeeeen coven | =< I mae I “<= ! <a t -——- ! 3.2 
| { i ! I 
Goss: | | { t i | 
39 30G = racw enn een nn enn | rd ! — i --- { aw | --- | 4.0 
| ! { { { ! 
Neotoma: H H | | H { 
976 Gamma nee cere ea ee ace ene mene | --- { Srored | rod H --- | arated | 3.5 
\ H { i ! ! 
3977 Ensen meee nn nnn meee | awe | =~ | --- | wwe | wae | 3.8 
| { | i { | 
3977 Gam mn mene nema | w=] a | wee | wee | soe | 3.5 
| | | { i t 
Alford: | | | H | { 
3999D----~= oom cern en meee soem mem oa en | | od { =e I an | --- i 6.5 
{ | | | { t 
3999D3~--------n= = enenene| ae | --- | | a | wae | 6.0 
| { | | ! t 
Hickory: | | | | | | 
999 Barrera me unnnne ey | mee | ae | | aon | 3.4 | 3.4 
| i { | { 
3999 Jame e nnn een nen nnn | | aan | a | aca! | 3.0 | 3.0 
! 1 i | | t 
Mine dump: ! { ! | { i 
M.D. i | H i { | 
! H | | | { 
Quarry: I ! H | i | 
Qu. { | ! | | I 


Tanimaleunitemonth: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 

Yields are for areas protected from flooding. 

3This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
comppsition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 

Yields are for Neotoma part only. 
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{Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table. 
column indicates that the information was not available] 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


] Management concerns 
! 


{Swamp white oak----- 
{Eastern cottonwood--| 
{American sycamore~~-|{ 


Absence of an entry ina 


Potential productivity 


{Site 
lindex 


80 


4 
Soil name'and [/Ordi~ | | Equip- t : 
map symbol {nation!Erosion | ment [Seedling]! Wind- [ Important trees 
tsymbolfhazard | limita-[mortal- | throw | 
ie Se —{—Hon_f tty} nagard pt 
! H Hy i | 
Hoyleton: ! { i i ! ! 
BA, 3B2nnnw nnn n enn ! 30 {Slight {Slight [Slight {Slight [White oak----------- 
{ ! H t | {Northern red oak----{ 
H I ! | H IGreen ash-.--------- 
i i i ! H HBur Oak~-e-- nen nee ! 
t I { t | H | 
Hickory: ! H t ! i \ 
8E, 8E3---------~- ! ir [Moderate!Moderate{Slight [Slight [White oakenen----en | 
t { H t I ‘Northern red oak=--~{ 
I I ! ! ! 'Black Oak q=nanmmmccen | 
t H t ! | IGreen aShwwmannmcmern ! 
i ! t | | [Bitternut hickory---{ 
| | | | \Yellow-poplar------- 
! t 
8 Genera ere am a rere nena nase | ir {Severe |Severe {Slight [Slight [White oak--------..~ 
H I | | | {Northern red oak----| 
| I i H i \Black oak-------~~-- ' 
I { ! | | \Green ash----------- 
t H H t i {Bitternut hickory 
| H I I I \Yellow-poplar-----0-= 
' H 
! I ! | I t 
Wynoose: ! | I i | H 
12 ee ve ot oom oa noo oo | 4w [Slight |Moderate|Moderate{Slight [Pin Oake-nqnenemnnne 
! I ! I IWhite Oakennn------- 
t ‘t i t ! [Black Oak ew---nnnnnen 
' ' ! 
fr ! t I { 1 
t H ! ! | ! 
Bluford: t ! | | i 
13A, 13B--------~-- | 30 ‘Slight {Slight {Slight [Slight [White oak----.nwme0= 
H i I i t {Northern red oak---={ 
! } { i t |Southern red oak----| 
H | | { { |Green agh-------..-- | 
| ! H | i [Bur 0ake------naneee 
! ! | i | | { 
Avat ! Fw | ! | H I 
THB, TU4C3 omen we-{ 20 {Slight {Slight [Slight |Slight {White oak----------- 
| ' i I _— \Northern red oak----{ 
| t H | | {Yellow-poplar---.--~ | 
{ t ! { ! (Black walnult~-=00= 
| i ! i | | \ 
{ ! ! ! | { | 
| H i ! | | i 
Darwin: | { } | | H | 
71, 71+, F71, W71=| 3w [Slight |Severe [Severe [Slight {Pin‘oak-----------~-- 
i t t i | {Swamp white oak---~-- | 
l ! t I | [Eastern cottonwood--| 
{ H ! H | IGreen ash----~-~---- | 
| | | [American ets 
{ { { t 
Okaw: | | { | | t { 
CO. aes | 4w {Slight {Moderate}|Moderate{Slight [Pin 0ak------nmmenen 
| | i { ! }Blackjack oak- | 
| | | | | [Black 0ak----nee-e-= | 
I | | | ! H t 
i | | | | H | 
H \ I H ! { t 
! { ! | I H t 
Jacob: | | i | H H 
85, WEG annem rem nen eee 3w [Slight iSevere ee as es dakwase ches sente | 
t t 
I | | { i H 
{ I { i ! 
H | 1 H | 


Trees to plant 


| 


Shortleaf pine, 
loblolly pine, 
eastern white pine, 
eastern redcedar. 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
sugar maple, 
white oak, 
black walnut. 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
sugar maple, 
white oak, 
black walnut. 


Baldeypress, 
pin oak, 
water tupelo, 
red maple. 


Shortleaf pine, 
loblolly pine, 
eastern white pine, 
eastern redcedar. 


Black walnut, 
eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 
white oak, 

American sycamore, 


Eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore, 
red maple, 
green ash, 
pin oak. 


Pin oak, 
baldeypress, 
green ash, 
water tupelo, 
red maple, 
swamp white oak. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
pin oak, 

green ash, 
American sycamore. 


Soil name and 


I 
{Ordi-~ 
{nation|Erosion 


i 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


{symbol | hazard 


Map symbol 

| 

Bonnie: ! 
TO 8 vee vn oso to et ve nm vo om mini | 
' 

t 

H 

t 

{ 

t 

H 

Racoon: ! 
1.0.9 wm om woo cn ons i 
H 

| 

| 

I 

Colp: H 
122A, 122B2, I 
122C 2am mewenn manna} 
t 

| 

! 

12203, i acer 
i 

H 

t 

Alvin: q 
131B, 131C3-------] 
' 

i 

' 

t 

t 

H 

I 

13 1 Bowens mein sere ree mente | 
! 

! 

i 

{ 

H 

i 

| 

Starks: { 
13 2— mmm een wm acec ram | 

| 

I 

! 

i 

I 

| 

Camden: | 
134A, 134B2, | 
134C2, 134C3------ | 


anagement 


1 Equip- 
! ment 
t 


tion 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Le 


it 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


fT 

. 
{Seedling| Wind- 
lLimita-|mortai- | 


Severe 


Moderate] Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 
Slight 
Slight 


' 
I 
! 
i 
H 
i 
i 
t 
H 
H 
I 
H 
i 
! 
H 
t 
{ 
I 
H 
t 
i 
t 
! 
t 
H 
| 
t 
i 
t 
} 
l 
: 
t 
| 
H 
| 
1 
H 
I 
! 
! 
t 
{ 
i 
! 
1 
I 
| 
! 
| 
i 
H 
H 
! 
paen 
H 

t 

| 

t 

H 


throw 
hazard 


_ {American sycamore~-- 


! tential productivity 
| 


{Site 
lindex 


1 
t m 

| Important trees 
! 

t 


[Pin Oak wn wn nee cio H 
{Eastern pore neers 
[SWeeLgumnnn-- annem i 
{Cherrybark oak----- 7 


[Pin Caka=-—-== ancient 
[Post Oaknn--n--------=| 
[Green ash-------=- an} 


[White ak ~<a | 
{Northern red Caicos! 
lWhite BSN aera se eens eete 
'Bur oak------------- 


{White oak-----..---— 
{Northern red oak-~-~-{ 
{White ash ai! 
{Bur Oak oan cine amie 
t 
! 


. 
IWhL te Oak mame | 


{Northern red oak----| 


[Black walnute-<---0| 


lLYellow=poplarn.cwne] 
' 


Hy 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
White 0€Km~--en meme : 
Northern red oak----{ 
Black Walnut ecmcamramee | 


i 
t 
i 
! 
t 
1 
i) 
| 
a a eee 
| 
| 
1 
4 
{ 
i 


WHALE Cak mem mene ! 
iNorthern red oak--=~| 
lYellow-poplar 
{Black walnut----8--- 


[Yellow-poplar-----=. | 
[White Oak memnmneeemn | 
iNorthern red oak---=] 
{Sweet gum-~---.----— } 
iGreen ash- 


[Yellow-poplaremmamam | 
WWHite Oak macnn | 
{Northern red oak~-~-] 
iu ! 
[Sweetgum-----~----- a=! 
iGreen ash 


! 
| 
1 
t 
{ 
! 
' 
1 
! 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
! 
Hy 
t 
' 
if 
, 
t 
4 
i 
1 
t 
i 
t 
' 
H 
iy 
1 
t 
! 
L 
if 
t 
4 
t 
! 
t 
' 
t 
! 
t 
t 
' 
, 
t 
! 
f 
1) 
t 
¥ 
H 
i 
t 
1 
\ 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i} 
t 
t 
! 
t 
l 
! 
! 
1 
t 
! 
t 
I 
! 
t 
1 
{ 
{ 
t 
1 
t 
' 
1 
! 
t 
! 
{ 
t 
tf 
! 
t 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
4 
t 
! 
t 
! 
1 
i 
t 
t 
4 
t 
i] 
t 
t 
4 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
! 
t 
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Trees to plant 


Eastern cottonwood, 
red maple, 
American sycamore, 
sweetgum, 
baldeypress, 
pin oak. 


Baldcypress, 
pin oak, 
water tupelo, 
red maple. 


Shortleaf pine, 
loblolly pine, 
eastern white pine, 
eastern redcedar,. 


Shortleaf pine, 
loblolly pine, 
eastern white pine, 
eastern redcedar. 


Green ash, 

black walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 
white oak, 

eastern white pine, 
American sycamore, 
sugar maple. 


Green ash, 

black walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 
white oak, 

eastern white pine, 
American sycamore, 
sugar maple. 


Black walnut, 
American sycamore, 
yellow-poplar, 
white oak, 
green ash, 
sugar maple. 


White oak, 

black walnut, 

green ash, 

eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
black locust, 

white ash. 


White oak, 

black walnut, 

green ash, 

eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
black locust, 

white ash. 
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Soil name 
map symb 


Gorham: 
16 2mm ennn 


Stoy: 


164A, 164B, 


Hosmer: 
214B, 214C2 


214D2, 214D 


St. Charles: 


Alford: 
308B2, 308C 
308C3, 308D 
308 D3----~- 


308E, 308E3 


and 
ol 


moan van om seen 


164C2- 


» 214C3 


Breen een ee 


2, 
2, 


SOIL SURVEY. 


TABLE 6.-eWOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY~--Continued 


Ination|Erosion 
{symbol }hazard 


aw 


30 


4w 


3w 


20 


er 


lo 


Slight 


| 
{ 


| |__ Management concerns 
{Ordi- | | 


{Seedling] Wind- 


limita-|mortal- | 


Slight 


throw 
rd 


yéllow-poplar, 
white ash, 
black locust. 


____| Potential productivity | 
{ | { 
| Important trees ISite | Trees to plant 
lindex| 
as eee Ee: 
1 i | 
! \ t 
[Pin cak------------= { 90 |Eastern cottonwood, 
Eastern cottonwood--[ 100 {| red maple, 
{Sweet gum----------8- | --- | American sycamore, 
{Cherrybark oak------ [ --- | pin oak, 
{American sycamore---{ --= | sweetgum. 
i I i 
White oak----..a-n== | 70 |Shortleaf pine, 
{Southern red oak----{ 70 | loblolly pine, 
[White ash----.---~-- | --- | eastern white pine, 
[Bur Oak wmcenn emmmwne} ane | Scotch pine, 
! H | eastern redcedar. 
I ! \ 
| i | 
[Pin Oak----------nn | 70 {Baldeypress, 
[White oak---=- | --- | pin oak, 
{Black oak | --- | water tupelo, 
jPaneue HLCKOry wweeee | mee red maple, 
! t H 
I | =<. {Black walnut, 
I t | American sycamore, 
I ! t eastern cottonwood, 
I i i green ash, 
| i | yellow~poplar, 
! { { red maple, 
| | i cherrybark oak. 
I ! | 
H | I 
[Pin 08K mnnnm een e nnn | 80 {Baldcypress, 
[White oak- | ~-- | pin oak, 
[Green aShmw-ac= enmme| wae | water tupelo, 
eile cactacacaas| 80 | red maple. 
fo, i I 
[WAL EE Oak mmm neem ren {| 75 [Eastern white pine, 
\Yellow-poplar~----== { 90 { shortleaf pine, 
{Virginia pine 75 | red pine, 
[Sugar maple 75 | yellow-poplar, 
| | | white ash. 
[WhLte O08 Kemmerer mn | 75 [Eastern white pine, 
{Yellow-poplarw--.—0< | 90 ? shortleaf pine, 
[Virginia pine-9«-..— | 75 | red pine, 
{Sugar maple--------- {| 75 |} yellow-poplar, 
| ! white ash. 
{ { I 
{ t ! 
[Yellow-poplarm---m =. | 95 [White oak, 
TWRALe Cake nein | 85 | black walnut; 
{Northern red oak----| 85 {| sugar maple, 
{Sweetgum----- cr reese | --=- | eastern white pine, 
[Green aghmnn-wnennwn | m.- [| red pine. 
I I | 
i H H 
| H ! 
I i I 
[White Oak --nm mem ncnn { 90 |Eastern white pine, 
[Yellow-poplar------= | 98 | red pine, 
[Sweet gum-~----n-n mm { 76 {| black walnut, 
| | { yellowepoplar, 
l { { white ash, 
black locust. 
t 
[WHL te Oak mmm mm men i 90 {Eastern white pine, 
{Yellow-poplar------- { 98 | red pine, 
ooo See eee 76 black walnut, 
! t { 
! | { 
! ! | 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Haymond: 
33 La ae ee eee rein 


Hurst: 
338A, 338B2-----nm 


Belknap: 
3B 2 vee rem re ee ro re tw 


Piopolis: 
420, WA20--—— neem 


Burnside: 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Management concerns {Potential productivity | 
I | ! { 


tOrdi- | 


tnation]Erosion 
|symbol} hazard 
or Seer 


Ir 


lo 


2w 


aw 


30 


20 


2w 


3w 


Severe 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Equip- 
ment 
limita- 


Severe 


Slight 


Moderate 


Severe 


Slight 


Slight 


Severe 


Moderate 


Slight 


!Seedling 
{mortal- 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Severe 


Slight 


Wind+- 


throw 


Slight 


t 

| 

! 

fy 

: 

t 

| 

i 

iy 

t 

t 

t 

! 

! 

' 

t 

! 

! 

i 
{Slight 
| 

t 

! 

| 

H 
[Slight 
| 
t 
! 
! 
: 
! 
t 
| 


{Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


| Important trees 


t 
iSite | 
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Trees to plant 


| lindex| 


{tion | ity hazard | Seren 


{Yellow-poplar------- 
[White 0ak----nmn 
[Black walnute-=- 


: 
t 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[PAN Oak wwe eve meme 
[Sweetgum-------— 
{Yellow-poplar--~ 
lVirginia pine------- 


[PAN Cakes iene emer nn cee 
| Sweet guMen amen nn 

{Cherrybark oak 
lAmerican sycamoreé--- 


| 
| 
| 


i 
\White Oak~-~---.-.0- ! 
{Southern red oak---- 


{Eastern cottonwood-~ 
{American sycamorew=-- 
{Yellow-poplar 
| Sweet gumannnnn= 

ee Oy eee 


IPAn Oak emcee cee 


{Eastern cottonwood-~-] 
| Sweetgum----+----.-- 
{Cherrybark cak----<= ! 
[American sycamore-~~|{ 
LPOSt 0ak-mamennnennn 


i 

PRAT O&K women re en te om va em on ra H 
{Swamp white Oak meer ! 
lEastern cottonwood--] 
[Green ashame t 
[Silvér maple------.— ! 


I ! 
! i 
| i 
| i 
| | 
t H 
| H 


Eastern cottonwood-- 
[Yellow-poplar------~ | 


. [American sycamore---] 


|Cherrybark 0akw--na- H 
| SWEOL ZUM =m eee | 
{Southern red oak----[ 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 

black walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 
white ash, 

black locust. 


Eastern white pine, 
black walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 
black locust. 


Eastern white pine, 
baldcypress, 
American sycamore, 
red maple, 
white ash. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
red maple, 
American sycamore, 
baldcypress, 
water tupelo. 


t 

! 

I 

I 

H 

t 

I 

{ 

4 

iy 

{ 

' 

5 

! 

' 

t 

I 

| 

I 

i 

H 

' 

£ 

! 

H 

| 

{ 

| 

H 

| 

H 

H 

| 

| 

|Shortleaf pine, 

| loblolly pine, 

{| eastern white pine, 
| eastern redcedar. 

! 
! 
t 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 
t 
{ 
i 
! 
I 
' 
t 
i 
i 
{ 
1 
t 
i 
| 
I 
i 
rT 
3 
1 
t 
{ 
H 
H 
! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 


Eastern cottonwood, 
red maple, 
American sycamore, 
sweetgum, 
baldcypress. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
red maple, 
American sycamore, 
sweetgum, 
pin oak, 
baldcypress. 


Pin oak, 

swamp white oak, 
eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, 

red maple, 
baldeypress, 
sweetgun, 

water tupelo, 
pecan. 


Black walnut, 
American sycamore, 
eastern cottonwood, 
pin oak, 
red maple. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Coffeen: 


Raddle: 
U3 OA comm mmr cn rece se een on 


Ware: 
456, Fu5 bmw w mmm mmm 


Booker: 
YD 7, WH5 Taree rene 


Medway: 
682, FOS2—mm mmm 


Orthents, silty: 
B01 vo en on ne ooo 


See footnotes ia 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY «-Continued 


Trees to plant 


Eastern cottonwood, 
yellow-poplar, 

pin oak, 

American sycamore, 
sweetgum, 

red maple. 


Black walnut, 

green ash, 
yellow-poplar, 

red maple, 

eastern cottonwood. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
yellow-poplar, 
American sycamore, 
black walnut, 
sweetgum, 
green ash, 
eastern white pine. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
pin oak, 

pecan, 

green ash, 
sSweetgum, 

willow oak, 
baldcypress, 
Silver maple. 


sweetgum, 
American sycamore, 


Pin oak, 
baldcypress, 
eastern cottonwood, 
red maple, 
water tupelo. 


Eastern white pine, 
yellow-poplar. 


Black walnut, 
sweetgum, 

white oak, 
yellow-poplar, 
American sycamore, 
green ash. 


Yellow-poplar, 
eastern white pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
white oak, 
black walnut, 
American sycamore, 
Scotch pine, 


| ! Management concerns {Potential productivity 
1Ordi~ | 1 Equip- | { | 
Ination{Erosion {| ment {Seedling| Wind- | Important trees {Site | 
[symbolfhazard ! limita-}mortal~ | throw | lindex | 
I | ! { i I | 
H | | | H | 
| 2w [Slight [Moderate]Slight {Slight |Eastern cottonwood--] 100 
i { H ! | {Yellow-poplar------- [| 90 
! I I | I [Pin Oak wan amen een ! 90 
i | t ! H {American sycamore---] --~ 
t i H ! I | Sweet gum--~-------.- | sae 
i I i t ! ! I 
| H t ! I ! i 
| H | H H | | 
i totedll Kntaletetetnted od Reta tatetatatated Retetatetetatated Erotetetateteted | [nnn 
! | | | i i | 
| { ! ! ! | t 
! t { ! H t ! 
i ! ! i { | ! 
! I t ! { i ! 
| I { I | i | 
[oo wee [-------- |-------- [-nnne en [-------- | | === 
I H ! I | | | 
| H I i H t ! 
I ! | | | | | 
i ! ! i i | ! 
| i i | | 4 ! 
! ! ! I i i I 
i i I | | | ! 
{ ! q i H ! | 
| dw [pnrene jvecere ppevers oo [esters Bet PORE Dea ed 85 
| I I | | | | 
| q H i] ! ! | 
i { t ! ! ! i 
I i H { i t | 
t | H i { t ! 
t | { I I H t 
! { H i ! H | 
| I ! | i { | 
{ 2w [Slight {Severe [{Moderate{Slight |Cherrybark oak----+- | 90 
| | { ! it {Eastern cottonwood-~[{ 110 
H t | I | {SWE CL SUM me ae eee 1 95 
| t | I I tWater oak } gs 
Ht ! | q | H 
! | I i | | 
| 2w [Slight {Moderate/Severe [Slight {Pin oak-----------.~ ' go 
I { { ! i | Baldcypress=----—=== tees 
| I ! I ! {Swamp white oak----- | ee 
| { | H i lEastern cottonwood-~| ~~ 
} | { H | iGreen aShew--------= es 
| | I | | ! | 
I H | i | H ! 
| 2w {Slight [Severe [Severe {Severe [Northern red oak----/| 80 
t H I | ! 'Yellow-poplar 1 9.0 
{ | | ! t {Sugar maple--------— [| 80 
q { ! F| { {Eastern white pine-~ 90 
a i | 
| 20 [Slight {Slight [Slight [Slight [White 0k mmaw.mmecun 75 
! H i | LPEN 08K meee mee rece rece rece 1 90 
H ! ! H {Southern red oak----| 85 
i H | I | Yellow-poplar-~----— 90 
i | | { {Black walnut------= “ne 
| i I i 
! i i | 
| i | H 
| ! | ! 
! i | ! 
| ! I | 
| I | | 
| i H | 
l | | | 
! I i | 
| I H I 


tend of table. 
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t Management concerns | Potential productivity 
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1 
1 
Soil name and | Equip- | ! ! | 
map symbol {nation{Erosion {| ment [{Seedling{ Wind- | Important trees {Site | Trees to plant 
{symbol{hazard | limita-{mortal-~ {| throw | lindex| 
ciate tee ce Con ey ed ee le doe aed H 
! ! ! 1 t t ! t 
Orthents, loamy: | ! | | ! H H 
B02C, 8026 mmm enn [  -e- [-------- | ------ = | mere ee renee | am earn rasan { | --- |Shortleaf pine, 
! t I | ! H H | eastern white pine, 
{ ! | H I Hl ! | eastern redcedar, 
| ! | | | I H | eastern cottonwood, 
i ! l t ! H I | Amur maple. 
| { | | I | H | 
Hosmer: | { { H i ! H { 
'a50D: ! | | | | | | 
Hosmer part~----= | 2r {[Moderate{Moderate]Slight [Slight [White cakenennennnnmn { 75 |Eastern white pine, 
t { | H H [Yellow-poplar------- { 90! shortleaf pine, 
| I i i | [Virginia pine--.-.-.- | 75 | red pine, 
{ I | | | [Sugar maple-------<- | 75 | yellow-poplar, 
| | | | | | | white ash. 
t t 
Hickory part----| Ir |Moderate{Moderate!Slight [Slight [White oakq-----.--= { 85 JEastern white pine, 
{ { { A ! ‘Northern red oak----{ 85 | red pine, 
{ { ! i | [Black oak-+-~----+~-+- | »~-- | yellow-poplar, 
| H I ! H [Green aSh~----~-~--- | .~-- | sugar maple, 
{ { i i | |Bitternut hickory---] --- | white oak, 
| | | i [Yellow-poplar meee 1 95 black walnut. 
{ t t 
1850D3: | | | H H | | | 
Hosmer partqnnmwe i 2r |Moderate{Moderate]/Slight [Slight [White oakennenennene | 75 |Eastern white pine, 
{ | H H lYellow-poplar-----<< | 90 | shortleaf pine, 
| | H H ! [Virginia pine------+ | 75 | red pine, 
! ! { ! i {Sugar maple--------- ! 75 | yellow-poplar, 
{ i H t i ! H | white ash. 
! I ! { { i | ! 
Hickory part---.-—{  r  {Moderate]/Moderate[Slight {Slight {White oak---------.- {| 85 {Eastern white pine, 
| { H { t 'Northern red oak-~-~} 85 | red pine, 
H { ! | H {Black oak----------- | -~-- | yellow-poplar, 
{ { { | | iGreen ash- ~-- | sugar maple, 
H | H i | !Bitternut hickory---| --- | white oak, 
| i | [Yellow-poplar eee 95 1 black walnut. 
t t ! 
Hickory: i i 1 H | i ! H 
1850E: | | | | I | ! | 
Hickory parte-w-.-| ir [Moderate|Moderate]Slight [Slight [White oakq--.5-.00m0 | 85 [Eastern white pine, 
| | ! H | {Northern red oak----| 85 | red pine, 
t H t ! H [Black Oak=.----.--0- | w-- | yellow-poplar, 
! { i H i !Green ash-----~+--.-- { --- | sugar maple, 
! H H H H [Bitternut hickory---| --- | white oak, 
| | [Yellow~poplar eeretet 95 black walnut. 
t 
Hosmer part----= | 2r [Moderate}Moderate]Slight [Slight {White oak---~ {| 75 {Eastern white pine, 
! I H i i \Yellow-poplar | 90 | shortleaf pine, 
i H ! ! | {Virginia pine | 75 | red pine, 
i | i | | {Sugar Ma pl @nmn=nannnn | 75 | yellow-poplar, 
l | t | | ! | | white ash. 
| | H H H | I | 
1850E3: l ! ! ! | | H 
Hickory parte=m.-={ ir  |Moderate|Moderate[Slight [Slight [White Oak-wmenewmmme | 85 [Eastern white pine, 
| H H i | {Northern red oake-=-} 85 | red pine, 
! ! H i | [Black Oak m-nmnncenne | wa | yellow-poplar, 
! H H I i [Green ASNewmmrem none | --= | sugar maple, 
! H H ! ! IBitternut hickory---] -«- { white oak, 
| | {Yellow-poplar ae 95 : black walnut. 
t t 
Hosmer part----- { @r {Moderate|Moderate]Slight {Slight [White oak------- --! 75 [Eastern white pine, 
H H { { i 'Yellow-poplar-------/ 90 {| shortleaf pine, 
H ! I I | |Virginia pine-------| 75 | red pine, 
| t H | | [Sugar maplénn-nnnnnn | 75 | yellow-poplar, 
i ! ! { | | { white ash. 
! H H ! ! I 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Alford: 


18525: 


Alford partqnme 


Wellston part--- 


1g52G: 


Alford parte---= 


Wellston part--- 


Ava: 
1929C3: 
AVA Partqnnnnnnn 


Hickory parte. 


Hickory: 
'o2gp2: 
Hickory part---- 


AVA Part mmc ern. 


Goss: 
'930G: 
GOSS Part--nwna 


See footnotes 


ar 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.~--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY-~Continued 


1 Equip- | 
ment 


Slight 


Slight 


Severe 


at end of table. 


{ {___ Management concerns 
tOrdi- | | 

Ination{Erosion | 
{symbol}hazard 


{Seedling! Wind- 
| limita-{mortal- | 
oa ee 


throw 


rd fo 


ote roduct 


{ I 
|. Important trees | 


H i 
H | 
! 
[White Oak mmm nce | 
[Yellow=poplarnn-.00- I 
| Sweet gum------------ ! 
i 
H | 
i | 

I 


[Northern red oak---- 
[Yellow-poplarq----.= i 
\Virginia pine------- | 


WNL CE O&K ever rare ra rn rere vo ce 
Yellow-poplarq-----— 
Sweet £ UM =n a na a ee 


{Northern red cake--« 
[Yellow=poplara-smeue 
{Virginia pine-+--.-~ 


[White Oak------- 22. | 
[Northern red oak--~-] 
|Yellow-poplar-~----~ H 
[Black walnut~-~---.-~ i 


H i 
H | 
| 

[White Oak wm cence 
[Northern red oak--=={ 
[Black Oak seem eecwe 
IGreen ashonnnnnnnnnn ! 


{Bitternut hickory---] 
[Yellow-poplar------- 


I 
| 
| 
TWhi te Cakmmsseen eee 
{Northern red ocak-~-~| 
[Black oak----~2--20- | 
IGreen aghn-------nn= | 


{Bitternut hickory--~] 
‘aes Sie weee 


[White Cak---nw--ne man | 
{Northern red oak----| 
[Yellow-poplar-----=- i 
[Black walnutq-----<-= | 


[White 0ak=--a0.0e0e- 
{Shortleaf pine-----~ | 
[POSt Oak m--------nn ! 
[Blackjack 0ak-----0-= H 
iereee 08k enn wenn meee | 


Trees to plant 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 

black walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 
white ash, 

black locust, 


Eastern white pine, 
black walnut, 
yellow poplar. 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 

black walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 
white ash, 

black locust. 


Eastern white pine, 
black walnut, 
yellow-poplar. 


I 

| 

| 

i 

i 

| 

1 

1 

| 

i 

! 

t 

! 

if 

' 

t 

if 

t 

! 

t 

i 

| 

! 

t 

i) 

t 

i 

i: 

! 

t 

! 

t 

! 

t 

! 

I 

i 

1 

t 

! 

H 

{Black walnut, 

{ eastern cottonwood, 
| sweetgum, 

| yellow-poplar, 

{| white oak, 
American sycamore. 
t 

[Eastern white pine, 
i red pine, 

| yellow-poplar, 

| sugar maple, 

| white oak, 

| black walnut. 

i 
! 
i 
| 
H 
1 
t 
| 
| 
H 
| 
i) 
t 
| 
| 
i 
I 
I 
| 
i 
t 
t 
| 
! 
t 
| 
| 
i 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
sugar maple, 
white oak, 
black walnut. 


Black walnut, 
eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 
white oak, 

American sycamore. 


eetgum, 
ellow-poplar, 
reen ash. 


as = 
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! | Management concerns | Potential productivity ! 
Soil name and {Ordi- | | Equip- | | { | | 
map symbol Ination{Brosion | ment |Seedling! Wind- | Important trees [Site | Trees to plant 
tsymbolfhazard | limita-!mortal- {| throw | lindex| 
i ity iLhazard } ! | _ 
I H i t I | | | 
Goss: i I i ! ! i | | 
Alford part----- | ir [Severe [Severe {Slight {Slight |White Qa Km nee ererenee i 90 |Eastern white pine, 
i i H | | lYellow-poplar------~| 98 | red pine, 
| I | l i ! Sweet gum------------ 76 | black walnut, 
} ! ! I H | | | yellow-poplar, 
! H | i I ! | | white ash, 
I ! | | i ! | | black locust. 
i ! I | | | ! { 
Neotoma: H { { ! l } | ! 
QT BG om on ow en om ca nw tae neem | ir [Severe [Severe [Slight [Slight [Northern red oak---~| 85 |Eastern white pine, 
| : LY ellow=poplaraweacme 105 \y yellow-poplar. 
t 
To77E: H | H | | | | 
Neotoma part----] 1r [Moderate|Moderate|Slight [Slight {Northern red oak---~!| 85 |Eastern white pine, 
| i |Yellow-poplar meee ee | 105 y yellow-poplar. 
t t t 
Wellston parte--] 2r {Moderate{Moderate[Slight {Slight [Northern red oak----] 81 |Eastern white pine, 
Hl ! t H I |Yellow-poplar~ { 97 | black walnut, 
| peraints PING manne 76 yellow-poplar. 
t 
lo77G: H H | ! | ! i | 
Neotoma part----/ tr [Severe {Severe [Slight {Slight [Northern red oak----{| 85 [Eastern white pine, 
| prone enter Seen yellow-poplar. 
Wellston parte=-{ 2r {Severe {Severe {Slight {Slight {Northern red oak--~- {Eastern white pine, 
H | H H H lYellow-poplar-~ | black walnut, 
| | | | i [eresnte pine-----—- yellow- poplar. 
‘ 
Alford: i | | } { | | 
lggQp: { } ! | i H H | 
Alford part---.. { to {Slight {Slight [Slight [Slight {White oak------.---= | 90. [Eastern white pine, 
I { ! i I !Yellow-poplar-- } 98 | red pine, 
{ { i | i Sweet g Ummm mim mmien 1 76 | black walnut, 
I i ! ! | H H | yellow-poplar, 
I { { i ! H t | white ash, 
| black locust. 
Hickory part---=-| dtr  [Moderate{Moderate|Slight [Slight [White oak--~------..- {| 85 [Eastern white pine, 
| I | | | \Northern red oak+=—={ 85 | red pine, 
H I | | H [Black Oakan.---<--—5 { --- | yellow-poplar, 
I l i | } [Green aSh-nwwmnmnnan | --- | sugar maple, 
| | | l H {Bitternut hickory~--| --- | white oak, 
| l | | poe tayrpepsee en rac on 95 | black walnut. 
1 
1999D3: | | | | i H | i 
Alford part---~- { lo {Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight {White oak-----~~+-... i 90 {Eastern white pine, 
{ H H | | lYellow-poplar--«---- | 98 | red pine, 
| | | ! { LSWOEE UM mma nen men re men | 76 | black walnut, 
| ! { | | H | H yellow-poplar, 
{ ! | | | { { | white ash, 
| | | | black locust. 
Hickory part---=| pr {Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight [White oak--~---~~--~ {| 85 {Eastern white pine, 
{ t H | | {Northern red oak---~} 85 | red pine, 
t t t t H [Black Oak e-em nnnnnn a | --- | yellow-poplar, 
H { t ! | [Green AShamnnemewene| wee | Sugar maple, 
| ! | H ! [Bitternut hickorye-=| «<< | white oak, 
| | joiner panies care es menen 95 black walnut. 
! 
Hiekory: { | I i | t ! I 
1999E: t e i t t i { { i 
Hickory part----} Ir {Moderate!Moderate|Slight |Slight {White oak-~..-~--~-- t 85 {Eastern white pine, 
‘ | ! | | i {Northern red oak----| 85 | red pine, 
i t ! ! | [Black 0ak--«-aee --| --+ | yellow-poplar, 
{ | | t ! [Green AShmwnaweneenn | ~-- {| sugar maple, 
i | i | | [Bitternut hickory---| --- | white oak, 
| | ! { black walnut. 
! | ! ! 


See footnotes at end 


of table. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


] { Management concerns |. Potential pro i y 
Soil name and lordi- | f Equip- | ! i { 
map symbol {nation{Erosion { ment {Seedling}! Wind- | Important trees I Trees to plant - 
lsymbolj{hazard [| limita-{mortal- [ throw | | 
l [tion | ity | hazard | Hl 
| | I | ! I 
Hickory: H i H ! | | 
Alford part----- | Ir [Moderate}/Moderate[Slight [Slight [White Oak-w--n5-n0ne {Eastern white pine, 
{ | { H {Yellow-poplar-.- | red pine, 
! i t I ! | Sweet Gummer een i black walnut, 
t H t H ! H I | yellow-poplar, 
t t H ! I t i { white ash, 
H | t H i t H { black locust. 
! ! H ! ! t ! { 
1999E3: | H H H f { | | 
Hickory parte---- | tr |Moderate{Moderate|Slight [Slight |White cak~---~------- | 85 {Eastern white pine, 
| | i | | {Northern red oakew--/ 685 | red pine, 
! ! | H H [Black Cake mme | we- {| yellow-poplar, 
j \ ' ! | [Green aShawwnemwn enn [| --- | sugar maple, 
t ! H ! ! |Bitternut hickory---| --- | white oak, 
| | eee meena 1 95 H black walnut. 
t t t 
Alford partew---< | Ir [Moderate]|Moderate|Slight {Slight {White oak---~--~ 90 {Eastern white pine, 
{ ! | | H {Yellow-poplar-- 98 | red pine, 
! ! i | t | Sweet gumnnnnenn enna 76 | black walnut, 
t | ! i ! | | yellow=poplar, 
t ! H t | i { white ash, 
t | ! t | black locust. 
er Ne ee ie ek Pees ee 


Ithis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit deseription for the 
composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
2Rock outcrop part not assigned an ordination symbol. 
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TABLE 7.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


("Peres slowly" and other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text 


for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe," 


not rated] 


Soil name and Hl 


| peres slowly. 


Camp areas 


i Picnic areas 


I 
| Playgrounds 


| slope, 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 


| Paths and trails 


map symbol { ! 
a Na 

| I { ! 

Hoyleton: { { | { 

BA, ZB2—nmmmmmeemmena Moderate: |Moderate: [Moderate: {Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness, { wetness, | wetness. 
peres slowly. | percs slowly. | 

Hickory: ! H { fl 

8E, 8E3------ aawememnen |Severe! [Severe: |Severe: |[Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 

BG ww ow to neon ve tn ow on ow no ~{|Severe: {Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 

Wynoose: t { H | 

V2 vw co os non nn a a a a |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| peres slowly, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
wetness. | | percs slowly. | 

Bluford; { { | | 

13A, 13B------- co oa oe sa oon {Moderate: [Moderate: |[Moderate: |Moderate: 
‘| peres slowly, { wetness. | peres slowly. | wetness. 
| wetness. | | 
| { | ! 

Ava: 1. | i | 

LIB een ra en on oe toon vw cece ew |{Moderate: [SLL ght mammcwecenecnnne | Moderate: [Slight. 
| peres slowly. | | slope, t 

| | percs slowly. | 

LAC 3 nr rmmacanmme | Moderate: {Moderate: [Severe: [Slight. 
| peres slowly, | slope. | slope. | 
| slope. ! { ! 
| i | i 

Darwin: I { | Hl 

71, T1+, F71, W71-~-~|Severe: [Severe: [Severe: iSevere: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| floods, | too clayey. | too clayey. | 
peres slowly. | | | 

Okaw: i ! i | 
BY rare me ieen menace | Severe: [Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
{ wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
{ peres slowly, { | peres slowly. 
| floods. t i | 
i | i { 
Jacob: | ! | 

BB WEG men cn re en sate neem tm oo !Severe: {Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | wetness, 
| wetness, oe | wetness, | 

Bonnie: | | t ! 

108 wn wn nn nen nee ~-{Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
| floods. floods. | 

Racoon: t ! | { 

109 emer nmernmmmmnn | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 

| wetness, wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
Colp; I | i I 

122 arm nen mm em tri ee |Moderate: [SLI gNt mmcien me wrmmnnnn | Moderate: {Slight. 
| peres slowly. | { peres slowly. 

122B2—mmnm mrmmmmrmmman|Moderate: a ee ta [een 

H { 
t | 


| 
i 


t 
percs slowly. 
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TABLE 7.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


t I 
Soil name and | Camp areas { Picnic areas H Playgrounds {| Paths and trails 
map symbol i i | 
a a 
! { i I 
Colp: —_ ! | | 
V2 OC Dwamnmacwcccemama \Moderate: |Moderate: {Severe: [Slight. 
| slope, | slope. | slope. | 
| peres slowly. | | 
{ | 
t 
1220 3eannnnnnnmnnn cen | Moderates. |Moderate: [Severe: {Moderate: 
| slope, { too clayey, | slope. | too clayey. 
| peres slowly. | slope. I 
1 
t t t 
ee wane! Severe: |Severe: [Severe: {Moderate: 
slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
Alvin: | i | 
131 Bammer mime meee | SLE GN bmn cnn | SLU bam |Moderate: [Slight. 
| | slope. 
1310 3ennnen nnn wemene=|Moderate: [Moderate: {Severe: [Slight. 
slope. slope. slope. 
t 
131 Bane nem menmeencem | Severe? |Severe: [Severe: |Moderate: 
{ slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
! 
Starks: I | | | 
132m mmm em cmmennneae | Moderate: |Moderate: {[Moderate: {Slight. 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness. ! 
peres slowly. i 
t 
Camden: t { i | 
134A, 134B2--------=- | Moderate: [SLI ght nnn n eee |Moderate: [Slight. 
| slope. i | slope. | 
| | 
134C2, 134C3mmnmananm| Moderate: |Moderate: {Severe: {Slight 
slope. slope. | slope. 
t t t 
13 Dann mn men nn weweneee | Severe; |Severe: {Severe: |Moderate: 
| slope. slope. slope. slope. 
t 
Gorham: : { i ! 
16 2mm nememonnnenn | Severe! {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
| floods, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
| wetness, | floods. | too clayey. 
' 
I { | 
Stoy: | | H I 
164A, 164B, 164C2----|Moderate: |{Moderate: [Moderate: {Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness, { wetness, | wetness. 
t { t slope.” ! 
! t | ! 
Weir: ! ! ! 
165 mene een woweeee|Severe!: |Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
| floods, Hl | floods, { 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | 
! 
Dupo: | ! i t 
180 anna sara aetna ree mie een |Severe;: {Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
| floods, | wetness, | floods, | wetness. 
| wetness. | floods. | wetness. 
! I | | 
Sexton: H | { ! 
Db eanwccwarncweacen ~|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: !Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness 
H | | percs slowly. | 
I | i { 
Hosmer: { { ! | 
214 Bennamnam mee eeeee | Moderate: |Moderate: \Moderate: [Slight. 
i peres slowly. | wetness. | percs slowly, 
| | slope. | 
2Z1NC2, 21YC 3mmnmmwmme |Moderate: [Moderate: |Severe: {Slight 
| peres slowly, | wetness, | slope. 
slope. slope. 
I 
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TABLE 7.=-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


f] 
| : | ! 
Soil name and | Camp areas i Picnic areas H Playgrounds i 
map symbol | i { ! 
~ | I | | 
Hosmer: | | { ! 

214D2, 214D3--n--nnn= | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Moderate: 
slope. slope. | slope. | slope. 
I | 

St. Charles: | l i | 
2Y 3B aan nen een ~|Slight----- ween | SLL gH t em emenanen | Moderate: [Slight. 

: | | slope. i 

| i I | 

Alford: | H t i 

30 8B2 n-ne neem enw eee [Slight —----- ene en ee [SLI ght ---nnnnnnn ~~{Moderate: [Slight. 
| | slope. 

308C2, 308C3--------- | Moderate: |Moderate: [Severe: [Slight. 

slope. | slope. | slope. 

308D2, 308D3, 308E3, |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: Moderate: 

308E---~~ vane eee can meee | slope. | slope. slope. lg slope. 

308 Gren meres nnnremremmamen | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 

slope. | slope. | slope. t slope. 
H 
Haymond: | ! Hi 

BBD tase an sas tt tno set wee | Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: 

| floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
Wakeland: I | H | 

333 ane eee een mene | Severe; |Severe: [Severe: [Moderate: 
| floods. | floods. | floods | floods, 
| { { | wetness. 
t | { | 

Birds: | | | | 
334------------------| Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| wetness, } wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| floods. floods. | floods. | floods. 
i ys 
Hurst: | ! | I 
338A, 338B2~—--- nnn {Severe: \Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: 
| peres slowly. | wetness. | peres slowly. | wetness. 
' 
{ | t 
Belknap: i i H ! 

38 2amremmmmnmamamnenen | Severe! |Moderate: |Severe: {Moderate: 
| floods, { wetness. { wetness, | wetness, 
| wetness, | | floods. | floods. 
i ! I 

Piopolis: | { { H 

420, WY20 nn mn nnn |Severe: {Severe [Severe: [Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness | wetness, | wetness. 
floods. | | floods. | 

Karnak: | | | I 

U2 6 emcee nme -~|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| too clayey, | floods, | floods, ! floods, 
| peres slowly. | too clayey. {| too clayey. | too clayey. 

{ 
Burnside: I | I 

WOT mene eee !Severe: [Moderate: {Moderate: {Slight. 
| floods, | floods. | floods. | 
l H | | 

Coffeen: H H | i ; 

Y 2B nme nme ennnen | Severe: [Moderate: [Severe: |Moderate: 
| floods. | floods, | floods, | wetness. 
| wetness, | wetness. 

Raddle: i H | 

Y30A--m n= Kinceeeece lSevere: {Moderate: |Moderate: {Slight. 
{ floods. floods. floods. | 
! t 

Ware: ! H | 

WS ines ive sins eenee auwes wee !Moderate: [SLight--.----ne ne =-|Moderate: [Slight. 
! floods. H | floods. | 
t H 
t 

FY5 6 wwe miemmemenman |SEVEPe! {Moderate: !Moderate: (Slight. 

| floods. | 
I 


| floods. 


floods. 


Paths and trails 
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TABLE 7.°-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and t 
map symbol 


Booker: ! 
OT ee eer [Severe: 
{ wetness, 
| peres slowly, 
too clayey. 


WY5 Tremere eraraminrewmmmmmen |S@VeEre! 

| floods, 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Urban land: 


! 
i 
i 
i 
533. | 
Bowdre: ! 
589 anna nan w----] Severe: 
| wetness, 
! too clayey, 
| percs slowly. 
Cairo: 
59 Om meee ee em === | Severe: 
| floods, 
{ wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
Medway: | 
682, FEB 2<ncwemmmnmnn| Severs? 
| floods. 
Banlic: ! 
1B men eee eee |Moderate: 
[| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


Orthents, silty: 
BO Tare neem nemeneee|Moderate: 
| peres slowly. 


4 
t 
Orthents, loamy: | 
BO 2C va vw mee ce vm meno ~-|Moderate: 
| large stones. 


80 2G ane meee een {Severe: 
slope, 


Orthents, clayey: | 

BOS errere ne mrereemeaemmmne | Severe! 
floods, 
too clayey. 


Hosmer: 
1850D: 
Hosmer parte-------{Severe: 
| slope. 
Hickory part<-..0-.-=8/Severe: 
| slope. 
t 
1850D3: 
Hosmer part--------— | Severe: 
slope. 
t 
Hickory part------- {Severe: 
| slope. 
Hickory: | 
18508: 
Hickory partw—-wme=x=| Severe! 


| slope. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Camp areas 


I Picnic areas 


Severe; 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
too clayey. 


derate: 
lope. 


4 
“ao 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
too clayey. 


| Playgrounds 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
percs slowly. 


derate: 
loods. 


Oo 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


| 
1 
! 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
I 
i 
! 
I 
! 
! 
i 
{ 
! 
I 
! 
I 
! 
! 
! 
I 
I 
I 
i 
! 
| percs slowly. 
I 
! 
! 
! 
I 
I 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
I 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
t 
i 
| 
i 
| 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 

percs slowly, 
too clayey. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
! Paths and trails 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


e 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 
Moderate: 


slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 
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TABLE 7.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Playgrounds { Paths and trails 


! 
Soil name and ! Camp areas | Picnic areas 
map symbol 
1 


small stones. 


I i 
Hickory: ! I 
Hosmer part.------- |Severe: [Severe Severe {[Moderate: 
{ slope | slope slope. | slope. 
185053: i { i 
Hickory part<-<-=20 | Severe: {Severe | Severe {Moderate: 
| slope | slope | slope | slope. 
HOSmer Part wwwcemmn [Severe: {Severe: | Severe IModerate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 
Alford: H | i | 
1g52E: | { H | 
Alford part-------~- [Severe: [Severe [Severe |Moderate: 
| slope. | slope slope | slope. 
! 
{ ; t : 
Wellston part---=--/Severe: [Severe {Severe iModerate: 
{ slope. slope slope. slope. 
1a52c: I ! ! | 
Alford part—---99--=.- {Severe: [Severe {Severe {Severe 
! slope | slope slope, | slope 
{ 
Wellston part------ | Severe: [Severe |Severe: |Severe 
| slope | slope. | slope | slope 
! 
Ava: | | { | 
1929¢3: | ! | H 
AVG Partqnnnnnnnnnn iModerate: }Moderate: [Severe tSlight. 
{ percs slowly, { slope. | slope 
| slope. | 
Hickory partq--.s—0 [Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe {[Slight. 
| slope. | slope. | slope 
| 
Hickory: | Hq | ! 
Ig2gp2: | | H 
Hickory partq--...= |Severe: |Severe: | Severe {Moderate: 
| slope | slope. slope | slope. 
AVA PaPrt memmmne eee (Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: [Slight. 
{| peres slowly. | slope. | slope. 
| ! 
Goss: i i i I 
1930G: | H I 
GOSS PaLrt—nnnneawnn |Severe: [Severe (Severe: {Severe 
| slope | slope. [ small stones, | slope 
| | slope. 
| 
Alford partw--—= won| Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: 
| slope | slope slope | slope. 
l 
Neotoma: ! | } i 
7 6 Gm mn one eee en ee en ee oe nan | Severe: {Severe | Severe {Severe: 
| slope | slope. | slope, | slope 
{ ! { small stones. | 
, H ! ! ! 
OTTE: I i ! i 
Neotoma parta—_=naee [Severe: [Severe: |Severe; {Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, i slope, 
I. | small stones. I small stones. 
! i 
Wellston part-----~ [Severe: {Severe iSevere;: [Moderate: 
| slope | slope slope. slope. 
1977G: ! t } | 
Neotoma parta----w {Severe: {Severe: [Severe: |Severe: 
{ slope. slope Reece H slope. 
t 
| H { 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.-~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
| 


Quarry: 
Qu. 


1 
t 
Soil name and | Camp areas I Picnic areas | Playgrounds 
map symbol | { ! | 
a es 
| i | | 
Neotoma: | ! | | 
Wellston part------|Severe: {Severe | Severe |Severe 
| slope. | slope slope | slope 
1 
t 
Alford: | I I i 
TogoD: { | I | 
Alford part------—=— {Severe; {Severe: {Severe iModerate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope | slope 
Hickory partq---—-< [Severe: [Severe: {Severe (Moderate: 
| slope. | slope slope | slope. 
1 
t 
T999D3: H i t H 
Alford part-«--.--< [Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Moderate 
| slope. | slope, slope slope 
Hickory part------= {Severe: {Severe [Severe |[Moderate: 
slope. slope. slope i slope. 
! 
Hickory: H ! { ! 
1999B: ! H l 
Hickory parten-—-«= [Severe: | Severe {Severe [Moderate: 
| slope. slope | slope { slope. 
I 
Alford partq-<-n-.-= {Severe: [Severe [Severe [Moderate: 
| slope. | slope | slope i slope. 
I ! 
1999E3: | | H 
Hickory partq---—0= {Severe: |Severe {Severe !Moderate: 
! slope slope. slope. slope. 
Alford part-«--<00— |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Moderate 
slope slope | slope | slope. 
H 
| I t 
t ! | 
I i ! 
i I ! 
H | | 


I 

| 

Mine dump: | 
M.D. | 
| 

1 

] 

| 


Ithis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
2Rock outcrop part not rated. 
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TABLE 8.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


{See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 
soil was not rated] 
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TABLE 8.=-WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


t Potential for habitat elements [Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Grain | {| Wild |{ { { | Open- {| Wood- | 
map symbol ! and [Grasses | herba- | Hard=- {| Conif- | Wetland|Shallow | land | land {Wetland 
| seed { and { ceous | wood { erous | plants { water {| wild- | wild» | wild- 
e ant e fe 
! { { ! 1 ! ! ! | | 
Hosmer: i | | H | | | I | I 
Hickory parte.--| Poor [Fair {Good [Good [Good lvery [Very [Fair [Good lvery 
i | | I | { poor. [{ poor. | H | poor, 
| | i I I ! I I | 
Hickory: H | { | | | { { i H 
T850E: | H I I i i I I ! 
Hickory part--~-|Poor {Pair {Good | Good IGood IVery [Very {Pair [Good lVvery 
H { I | ! { poor. { poor. | I | poor, 
| | i | | | I | | | 
Hosmer parte«see={Very [Fair [Good {Good [Good [Very lvery {Pair !Good lVvery 
poor. | | poor poor | poor. 
1850E3: H | | I | I | ! | H 
Hickory part~--<|Poor |Fair {Good |Good |Good [very [Very {Fair [Good [Very 
| | | poor poor | | eis 
Hosmer part---<= {Very {Fair | Good | Good [Good Ivery [Very [Fair |Good lVvery 
} poor. | | | ! |! poor. | poor. | I | poor. 
| { { i | i i | l I 
Alford: H i l | ! I i | I | 
1852E: ! | t { I t I ! I ! 
Alford part-~--= [Poor {Fair | Good [Good !Good [Very [Very [Fair IGood | [Very 
{ | H { I ! poor. | poor. | i | poor. 
| | | | I | ! | | { 
Wellston part---|Poor [Fair [Good |Good [Good lvery lvery |Fair \Good |very 
| | | | I | poor. [| poor. | H | poor, 
| | | | | | | I | { 
18526: | | | { t I | H | | 
Alford part---~-- {Very {Poor |Good [Good [Good lVery lVery {Poor {Good \Very 
poor. | | poor poor. a poor. 
Wellston part--~-[Very {Poor [Good [Good [Good IVery [Very [Poor [Good lVery 
poor. | | | | | poor | poor | | | poor, 
| | | | i | I | | | 
Ava: I | | | | | | | { | 
192903: | | { | ! | | H | | 
AVA Part wwmmmece | Fair [Good {Good {Good [Good [very [very {Good Good [Very 
| | H I { poor. | poor. | | | poor, 
1 i | l I | | | i { 
Hickory part---<{Fair {Good [Good [Good [Good [Very [Very |Good [Good lVery 
{ | | H I | poor. {| poor. | ! | poor 
| | | I | I { | | 1 
Hickory: | l | { ! | { H i | 
lg2gp2: | | { ! i | | { } | 
Hickory part----|Poor [Fair |Good |Good [Good [Very |Very {Fair {Good lVery 
| H | ! | {| poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| | | i I | L { I | 
AVa Partqancnme ~{Poor {Fair [Good !Good {Good [Very [Very |Fair |Good lVvery 
| | | | i | poor. [{ poor. | I | poor 
| l | | | | I | | l 
Goss: | | | ! I | | | I | 
1930G: I l l ! I I | | | H 
Goss part------- Ivery !Poor {Fair {Pair [Fair [Very [Very {Poor |Fair [Very 
| poor. | I I | { poor. [| poor. | { | poor. 
l ! I I I | t | | 
Alford part----- {Very {Poor {Good |Good {Good lVery lVery {Poor {Good lvery 
\ poor. | poor poor poor, 
{ 
Neotoma: | | | | ! ! ! | I ! 
9 76 Gace een een ee \very |Poor |Good [Good |Good lVvery [Very | Poor !Good lVery 
| poor. | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor, 
t Fl 
1977E: | | | | ! I t. | i 
Neotoma part----|Poor {Fair |Good [Good [Good IVery [Very |Pair {Good lVery 
ee ee ey tee ee ee 
Wellston part---|Poor [Fair {Good [Good [Good lvery [Very |Pair {Good lVery 
H | | | | poor poor | poor. 


See footnotes at end of table. . 
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TABLE 8.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


i 
Mine dump: | 
M.D. I 

H 
Quarry: i 
Qu. ! 


] Potential for habitat elements [Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and {| Grain | -{ Wild |{ ] { ] | Open- {| Wood- | 
map symbol | and {Grasses | herba- | Hard- | Conif- | Wetland|Shallow | land | land {Wetland 
| seed | and { ceous {| wood { erous | plants | water {| wild- {| wild. | wild- 
x) es_} ts ees | ants ; r ife fe ife 
! I { I | | | ! I { 
Neotoma: i H H H ! ! I | t | 
lg77G: H { ! ! ! ! | ! t 
Neotoma part----|Very {Poor 1Good {Good {Good [Very iVery {Poor {Good [Very 
t poor. | ! ! I | poor. | poor. | ! { poor 
H | | i ! ! i { i I 
Wellston part---[Very !Poor [Good {Good {Good iVery [Very {Poor {Good [Very 
{| poor. | ! { t | poor | poor | t | poor. 
H | I ! H ! H | H | 
Alford: H | ! ! t ! t I I | 
1999D: { | I | H ! | ! | 
Alford part----~ [Poor [Pair |Good |Good [Good {Very {Very {Fair {Good [Very 
! ! | I t { poor. { poor. | H | poor 
! I | i t { { ! | 
Hickory part----}Poor [Fair [Good | Good {Good {Very |Very [Fair [Good {Very 
i | I | | | poor. | poor. | t | poor. 
| | | | | | ! | ! | 
l999D3: | | | | | | | | | | 
Alford partemmws [Poor {Pair [Good {Good {Good [Very iVery |Fair [Good lVery 
! | | poor. | poor { | poor. 
. t q t 
Hickory part----}Poor {Fair {Good {Good {Good {Very {Very {Fair {Good lVery 
! H H | | poor. | poor. | | 1 poor. 
! | H ! ! ! ! | | | 
Hickory: ! ! | ! | I { { I | 
loggE: | | | | | | | f } 
Hickory parte--<<{Poor [Pair [Good {Good |Good {Very iVery [Fair [Good [Very 
| | | poor. poor. | poor. 
t t 
Alford part---=« [Poor {Fair {Good {Good {Good iVery . {Very {Fair {Good [Very 
I I ! | | { poor. {| poor. | | { poor. 
| ! I | { { | i | | 
1999E3: t t t t { { | { | | 
Hickory part----]Poor {Fair {Good {Good {Good {Very lVery [Fair |Good [Very 
| | poor. | poor | | | poor, 
{ t 
Alford part----- |Poor {Fair {Good {Good [Good [Very Ivery {Fair [Good [Very 
t { | ! { poor. | poor. | { | poor. 
| t I { { | { t | 
i ! H | { i i { 1 
! ! i | | | { | 1 
{ { i { { { { | { 
| | { | | | | ! i 
i t | { { { { I { 


Ithis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for 
the composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
Rock outerop part not rated. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


{"Shrink-swell" and some of the other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the 


Glossary. 
soil was not rated] 


Soil name and | Shallow 
map symbol { excavations 
! 
Hoyleton: 
BA, 3B2cnnccmmnee| Severe: 
wetness, 
I 
! 
Hickory: i 
8E, 8E3, 8G-~----{|Severe: 
{ slope. 
I 
I 
Wynoose: ! 
1 2 msere re en me wenenenne |Severe: 
| wetness, 
| too clayey. 
| 
Bluford: i 
13A, 13Benennwene |Severe: 
{ wetness. 
| 
| 
Ava: 
TY Benen nnn enn ere econ | Moderate: 
| wetness. 


1YC Zeman men cnneen| Moderate: 


| wetness, 
| slope. 
H 
! 
Darwin: ° H 
71, Ti+, P71, W71[Severe: 
| wetness, 
| too clayey, 
| floods. 
Okaw: ! 
BY annem renee ereernne | SEVEPE! 
| wetness, 
| floods, 
| too clayey. 
Jacob: { 
85, W85nnnnennen={| Severe: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
! 
l 
Bonnie: 
10 Bw wan ne en ne coee en ow w--[Severe: 
| floods, 
{| wetness. 
Racoon: - 
109 amummnnnennnenn | Severe? 
| wetness. 
Colp: 


122A, 


| 

I 

I 

I 
122B2-n—--- | Severe: 

too clayey. 
I 
I 


See text for definitions of "slight," “moderate," and "severe." 


Absence of an entry means 


Dwellings 
without 
seme 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


I 

H Dwellings 

H with | commercial 
b sements —__1__budidings 
H { 

{Severe: {Severe: 
wetness, | shrink-swell. 
i l 

| i 

t { 

| Severe: | Severe: 

| slope. t slope. 

I { 

| H 

i { 

|Severe: [Severe: 

| wetness, | wetness, 
shrinkeswell. | shrinkeswell. 
| | 

I t 

[Severe: [Moderate: 

| wetness. { shrink-swell, 
| | wetness. 

i | 

| | 

{Moderate: |{Moderate: 

| shrink-swell, | shrink«swell, 
| wetness. | slope. 
{Moderate: |Severe: 

| shrink-swell, { slope. 

| wetness, H 

| slope. | 

| H 

| | 

|Severe: |Severe: 

| floods, | floods, 

| shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
| wetness. | wetness, 

| ! 

| Severe: |Severe: 

| wetness, | wetness, 

| floods, | floods, 
shrinkeswell, | shrinkeswell. 
H ! 

| Severe: {Severe: 

| floods, | floods, 
shrink~-swell, shrink-swell, 
I | 

I H 

| i 

I | 

| | 

I { 

i | 

! | 

| ! 

! | 

| | 

| i 

I | 

| | 

I ! 

| t 

I i 

| | 


{ 
{ Small 


low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe; 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 

frost action, 
shrinkeswell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Severe; 
frost action, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink«swell, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
‘floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
frost action, 
low strength. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT -~-Continued 


| 
Shallow | 


Soil name and | Dwellings { Dwellings 
map symbol ! excavations { without i with 
basements basements 
Colp: | 
122C2, 122C3-<-=-| Severe: Severe; Severe: 
{ too clayey. shrink-swell, shrink-swell, 


low strength. low, strength, 


shrinkeswell. 


! 
i Small 
! commercial 


! 

I 

[Severe: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength, 
| slope. 
! 
I 
I 
H 
I 
i 


4 
t 
22 Damn nm en mn ncn en ~-{Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe; 
| too clayey, shrinkeswell, shrink-swell, shrink-swell, 
| slope. low strength. low strength, low strength, 
slope. slope. 
Alvin: | 
13 1 Bwm mien | SLIGHT amr een | SLI ght ann enn ene e [SLi ght----- ee eee |Moderate: 
! slope. 
i 
13 1C 3 emer eunnen | Moderate: {Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: 
| slope. 1 slope. | slope. | slope. 
t 
! H | { 
13 1 Eee wn ee een |Severe: | Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
{| slope. i slope. slope. oa slope. 
t 
Starks: | H Hl | 
132 awn emuemmnnn | Severe: [Moderate: |Severe: [Moderate: 
| wetness. | shrink-swell. | etness, ie shrink-swell, 
I 
H | { ! 
Camden: i | i 
V3 UR ama en wore [SLI ght w---- nme en ~|Moderate: [Slight ---....-..=—|Moderate: 
| shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. 
! H { | 
13 4B 22m me eee, wnnn [Slighteorenen----|Moderate;  . [Slight ----0 w--=—|Moderate: 
| | shrink-swell. | { shrink-swell, 
| | | slope. 
1 
134C2, 134C3-—-—--=|[Moderate: |Moderate: \Moderate: [Severe: 
slope. | shrinkeswell, | slope. | slope. 
| | slope. H | 
| ! ! ! 
134 Dawn meee wameme | Severe! {Severe; [Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. is slope. | slope. | slope. 
Lf 
H | I ! 
H { | { 
Gorham: ! { ! H 
162 meee een eee meee --{Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
{ wetness, | floods, | floods; | floods, 
| floods. | wetness, wetness, | wetness. 
‘ 
{ | I | 
Stoy: |. { I ! 
164A, 164B, 164C2| Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: |Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| | shrink-swell. { shrink-~swell. {| shrink-swell. 
| ! 
Weir: | i | I 
16 5 een mnnennnee | Savere: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
floods. i floods, | floods. | floods. 
t t 
I i { H 
Dupo: | { ! | 
1B Omen cnmnnnnanmn | Severe: [Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, ! floods, | floods, | floods, 
floods. i shrink-swell, | wetness, shrink-swell. 
t 
! | | | 


| Local roads 
H and streets 


Severe: 
shrink~swell, 
frost-action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-~swell, 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
frost action, 


Moderate: 
frost action, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe; 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 

frost action, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
frost action, 
shrink~-swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
frost action, 
shrink-swell. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 9.«-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~~-Continued 


Soil name and | Shallow 
map symbol { excavations 
I 
Sexton: 
20 B mere ran son mem coe ~---| Severe: 
{| wetness. 
I 
! 
! 
Hosmer: { 
2 1 YB mm ace rere ern ern one {Moderate: 
{ wetness. 
214C2, 214C3-----— [Moderate: 
| wetness, 
slope. 
214D2, 214D3~—nae | Severe: 
slope. 
| 
I 
St. Charles: | 
2Y ZB mmm ace | SLIBN Laman meen 
I 
i 
Alford: ! 
30. BB 2 oon ve ve vow nom nw vw ow [Slight--------~ 


{ 
308C2, 308C3--~--|Moderate: 


| slope. 
I 
308D2, 308D3, I 
308E, 30863, 308G|Severe: 
: | slope. 
I 
I 
Haymond: 
33 Laem een wawene|Severe: 
| floods. 
| 
I 
Wakeland: ! 
333 cnn e enn [Severe: 
| floods, 
| wetness. 
Birds: 
33 Yee we-[Severe: 
| wetness. 
| 
Hurst: | 
338A, 338B2—-enn=| Severe! 
| wetness, 
too clayey. 
| 
Belknap: 
3B 2 mince rare ere ammmene | Severe: 
| floods. 
| 
| 
Piopolis: | 
Y20, W420-------=[ Severe: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 


Dwellings 
without 
eme 


“uo 
a 
o 
" 
rt) 
ow 
@ 


|Moderate: 


i 
| 
i 
1 
a 
I 
I 
H 
1 
H 
{ 
I 
! 
i 
is 
I 
| 
t 
l 
i 
i 
H 
| 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
H 
| 
1 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
I 


M 


M 


Se 


s 


s 


s 


s 


Se 


3 


shrink-swell. 


oderate: 
shrink-swell. 


oderate: 
slope, 
Sti tale swell. 


evere: 
slope. 


evere: 
floods. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness. 


evere: 
shrink-swell, 
floods, 

low strength. 


evere: 
floods. 


evere: 
floods, 


t 
H Dwellings 
! with 


! 

t 

i 

|Severe: 

| wetness, 
| floods. 
| 

| 


{Moderate: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
shrink~swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell.: 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink~swell,. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe; 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


| 
| 
Is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| Small 
{ commercial 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
no 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


oderate: 
slope, 
shrink~+swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


vere: 
rost action. 


ho 


vere: 
rost action, 
lope. 


WM rh OD 


vere: 
rost action. 


ho 


Severe; 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


t 
, 
t 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
t 
t 
H 
H 
t 
t 
i 
! 
H 
! 
| 
i 
I 
I 
I 
t 
H 
! 
i 
t 
H 
I 
t 
| 
' 
{Severe: 
{ frost action, 
| slope. 
t 
I 
! 
t 
i 
I 
! 
{ 
! 
H 
i 
H 
I 
t 
i 
H 
H 
H 
i 
i 
i 
t 
H 
i 
H 
! 
I 
i 
l 
H 


Severe: 
floods, 
frost action, 


Severe: 
floods, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
frost action, 
low strength. 


e 
floods, 
f 


Severe: 
wetness, 
frost action. 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Soil name and ! Shallow 
map symbol | excavations 
I 
Karnak: I 
Y 26 mem mnereenmennnn | Severe! 
| floods, 
| too clayey, 
| wetness. 
| 
Burnside: { 
NOT mmm minis wanmne | Severe: 
| floods, 
large stones. 
Coffeen: | 
1 ¢} , ~|Severe: 
{ floods, 
wetness, 
Raddle: | 
Y3 0h wane enn ~---/Moderate: 
| floods. 
Ware: 


YD 6 2m mame mmnacen | Severe: 
! cutbanks cave. 


FY 6 cen nem ree em emcee -{Severe: 
| floods, 
cutbanks cave. 


Booker: 
YO 7 a anmmmmnmecnnn | Severe: 

wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe; 
wetness, 
floods, 
too clayey. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
i 
i 
! 
H 
| 
| 
Urban land: 
| 


533. 
Bowdre: 
589 - nnn anne -----| Severe: 
[ wetness, 
| too clayey. 
t 
Cairo: | 
590 wm mwmmannmanen |Severe: 
| wetness, 
{ floods, 
| too clayey. 
i 
Medway: ! 
682, F682——nn---— | Severe: 
| floods, 
| wetness. 
I 
Banlic: ! 
1B mmewmmnnmnmnne | Severe: 
| wetness. 
{ 
Orthents, silty: | 
80 tween ne nn |Moderate: 
| wetness. 


orthents, loamy: | 


B02C am nncmnmnnnnne{Moderate: 
| large stones. 
{ 
l 
BO 2G wmin win irene {Severe: 
| slope. 
I 


! 

i Dwellings 

{ without 
ements 


Severe; 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe; 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


floods. 


Severe; 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

i 

I 

| 

H 

| 

I 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

I 

H 

I 

H 

! 

! 

! 

I 

| 

I 

H 

I 

! 

i 

! 

I 

H 

! 

! 
[Severe: 
| wetness, 

| floods, 
shrink-swell. 
{ 
I 
! 
i 
! 
i 
{ 
H 
I 
! 
H 
| 
H 
! 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
H 
| 
l 
| 
! 
l 
H 
! 
l 
t 
i 
! 
| 
H 
i 
! 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe; 
wetness, 
floods, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


derate: 
arge stones. 


moO 


| Dwellings 
with 
baseme 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrinkeswell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
depth to rock 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrinkeswell, 
low strength. 


l 

| 

1 

| 

| 

i 

I 

i 

I 

{ 

I 

I 

l 

I 

| 

! 

I 

I 

! 

i 

I 

! 

! 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

H 

| 

i 

| 

H 

i 
!Severe: 
{ wetness, 

| floods, 
shrink-swell. 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
H 
{ 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
I 
I 
| 
i 
| 
I 
! 
! 
I 
! 
i 
I 
| 
i 
t 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
l 
l 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
shrink«swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


derate: 
arge stones. 


ro 


Small 
commercial 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
Floods. 


Severe; 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink+swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
shrink-swell. 


vere: 
etness, 
hrink-swell, 


azo 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe; 
floods, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


wetness, 
floods, 
shrinkeswell. 


vere; 
hrink-swell. 


“2oe 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
frost action. 


vere: 
rost action. 


Oo 


vere; 
rost action. 


> © 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Severe: 


I 
I 
\ 
I 
I 
| 
| 
! 
H 
i 
| 
| 
I 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 
! 
I 
| 
! 
! 
! 
eeteee 
I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
{ 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
! 
i 
t 
| 
t 
I 
{ 
t 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
I 
slope. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


ee 


q 
Soil name and | Shallow t Dwellings | Dwellings | Small | Local roads 
map symbol | excavations ! without ! with i commercial | and streets 
ents sements b 3 
Orthents, clayey: | | I | I 
805 ana nnnn waumee| Severe: |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, { floods, | floods, 
too clayey. shrink«swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. 
I 
Hosmer: | l H | ! 
1850D: | | I I | 
Hosmer part----|Severe: {Severe: [Severe: | Severe: [Severe: 
{ slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | frost action, 
| | | | slope. 
Hickory part---|Severe: | Severe: [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, 
| | | | tal 
1850D3: | | I | I 
Hosmer part---~|Severe: {Severe: [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | frost action, 
| | | | slope. 
Hickory parte--|Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: |[Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. | low strength, 
! i l I ! slope. 
H | | H ! 
Hickory: | | ! ! { 
1850E: { t i I | 
Hickory part---[Severe: {Severe: [Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, 
| H { | { slope. 
! t i { | 
Hosmer part--~--|Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. { slope. | slope. | slope. | frost action, 
t | { | slope. 
| { | i { 
185053: I I i ! 
Hickory part---|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, 
{ | | | slope. 
i l i I 
Hosmer part---=/Severe: {| Severe: [Severe: !Severe: [Severe: 
slope. | slope. { slope. | slope. | frost action, 
| | { H | slope. 
I I | I I 
Alford: | | | ! { 
18528: I | H i 
Alford part---~|Severe: [Severe: |Severe: [Severe: {[Severe: 
slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | frost action, 
| | { | | slope. 
| | | H | 
Wellston part-=-|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: 
slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, 
| | | | | frost action. 
| | | ! ! 
Va5aq: I | | i ! 
Alford part-~--{Severe: [Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
! slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | frost action, 
| I | | | slope. 
! | | | I 
Wellston part--]Severe: {Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. { slope. i slope. | slope, 
| | { H | frost action. 
I ! t ! | 
Ava: | i H ! i 
192903: | | | | | 
Ava parte---== ~{Moderate: (Moderate: (Moderate: [Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, | slope. | shrink-swell, | slope. | frost action, 
| slope. ! | wetness, | | low strength. 
| | { slope. | | 
| H | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Soll name and | 
map symbol ! 


Ava: 


| 
H slope. 
t 
| 
Hickory: | 
To2gp2: I 
Hickory part--+|Severe; 
{ slope. 
! 
Ava part-------|Severe: 
| slope. 
I 
| 
Goss: H 
1930G: 
Goss part-----~/Severe: 
! slope. 
Alford part---~]Severe: 
slope. 
| 
Neotoma: { 
2976 Garner arene | Severe: 
| slope. 
TOT7E: 
Neotoma part~-~|{Severe: 
i slope. 
t 
Wellston part--|Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
‘ | 
9TTG: 
Neotoma part---|Severe: 
slope. 
Wellston part-~-|Severe: 
| slope. 
{ 
Alford: | 
1999D: | 
Alford part----{Severe: 
| slope. 
H 
! : 
Hickory part---|Severe; 
[ slope. 
{ 
{ 


1999D3: 
Alford part---~/{Severe: 


slope.. 


Hickory part--~-|Severe: 


slope. 
l 
Hickory: | 
T999E: | 
Hickory part---{Severe: 
H slope. 
t 
H 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Shallow 
excavations 


| 
Hickory part---|Moderate: 
too clayey, 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


{ 
{ Dwellings 


TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Small 
commercial 


| | 
I Dwellings H 
{ without | with | 
basements __| basements {bu 
! ! | 
H | 
|Moderate: |Moderate: !Severe: 
| shrink-swell, { shrink-swell, | slope. 
| low strength, | low strength, | 
1 slope. | slope. | 
i ! { 
I t | 
| ! | 
[Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | 
| | I 
[Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
slope, slope. slope. 
| { | 
| | I 
| { ! 
[Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. | slope. slope. 
|Severe: | Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | 
I | ! 
! | | 
[Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
= slope. H slope. slope, 
t 
{ i l 
|Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope, 
| Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. | slope. { slope. 
{ I | 
I { | 
{ I { 
{Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. H slope. | slope. 
. 
|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 
| ! | 
{ i ! 
| i ! 
| ! | 
[Severe: iSevere: | Severe 
{ slope. | slope. | slope. 
| ' t 
1 ! | 
{Severe: [Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 
H | I 
{ | ! 
! t i 
[Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
= slope. | slope. slope. 
H ! i 
!Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 
a slope. | slope. | slope. 
{ | | 
{ ! ! 
! ! | 
{Severe: [Severe: | Severe: 
slope. | slope. | slope. 
{ ! | 
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Local roads 
and streets 


vere! 
ow strength. 


oO 


Severe: 
‘low strength, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
frost action, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
slope, 
frost action. 


vere: 
rost action, 
lope. 


ao 


Severe: 
frost action, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


Mine dump: 
M.D. 


Quarry: 


! t | ] ! 
Soil name and | Shallow t Dwellings { Dwellings | Small ! Local roads 
map symbol ! excavations { without ! with H commercial i and streets 
! ements sements H buildings 
! | t | ! 
Hickory: ! | t | I 
Alford parte-~--.-/|Severe: {Severe: {Severe |Severe: iSevere: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | frost action, 
| | | | | slope. 
£ 
1999E3: | | ! H | 
Hickory part--=-}Severe: [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. { slope. t slope. | slope. { low strength, 
{ ! H I ! slope. 
I ! ! H H 
Alford parte-«=[Severe: {Severe: {Severe; |Severe: iSevere: 
1 slope. { slope. | slope. | slope. t frost action, 
H { i ! [ slope. 
t | H H i 
t H ! I H 
t ! H ! t 
H ! t ! H 
H { H ! ' 
H ! { t t 


Ithis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 


2Rock outcrop part not rated. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


["Peres slowly" and other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for 


| percs slowly. 


definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 
! 
Soil name and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench Area | Daily cover 
map symbol ! absorption { areas ! sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
fields andfill | jandfill 
Hoyleton: { | | | 
BA acre ccm cmennne | Severe: {[Slight-~.-.....---|Severe: |Severe: |Fair: 
{ peres slowly, | | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey. 
| wetness. { | | I 
| | i | | 
ZB2 wren einen mame | Severe! |Moderate: {Savere: [Severe: [Fair: 
{ peres slowly, | slope. | wetness. | wetness. { too clayey. 
| wetness. | | | | 
| ! | 1 | 
Hickory: | | | | | 
BE, BE 3am mse nce nee |Severe: |Severe: {Moderate: |Severe: {Poor: 
slope. slope. too clayey. slope. | slope. 
BC on mom eo ve on er ove mec me noe iSevere: {Severe: [Severe: |Severe: [Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
Wynoose: | | | | 
12mm enemmmeramnanen | Severe! [SLI ght -nwmmwnenen | Severe: {Severe [Poor: 
| peres slowly, ! | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness. i ! i i 
1 i H H 
Bluford: { { H { | 
(ic) Oe oes {Severe: [SLI ght neem nee ~{Moderate: |[Moderate: |Fair: 
{ peres slowly, H | wetness. | wetness. | too clayey. 
| wetness. | i | 
| I I ! 
1 3B a mmm mcrae nm memaen | Severe: [Moderate: [Moderate: Moderate: [Fair: 
i percs slowly, { slope. | wetness. | wetness. | too clayey. 
| wetness. ! { ! | 
H | H i ! 
Ava: H I | I ! 
TAB newer en cone renee nena sane seem {[Severe: {[Moderate: [Severe: [SLi ght~.-nWnn nn ~{Fair: 
{ peres slowly. | slope. | wetness, | | thin layer. 
TYC 3 mn nnemn mm nmmnmn | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: IModerate: [Fair: 
| peres slowly. | slope. | wetness. | slope. | thin layer, 
i ! I i | slope. 
i t | i ! 
Darwin: | ! | ! H 
71, 71+, F71, W71--{Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Severe: tPoor: 
! peres slowly, { wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | too clayey, 
i wetness, | floods. { floods, | floods. { wetness. 
| floods. ! | too clayey. i 
I I I I | 
Okaw: i | | | 
BY a eee ee ee eee oe meee !Severe: {Moderate: [Severe: {Severe: \Poor: 
| peres slowly, | slope. | wetness, | wetness, | too clayey, 
| floods, { ! floods, | floods. {| wetness, 
| wetness, too clayey. area reclaim, 
Jacob: ! | H | 
85, W85---—-- sree teeeenee |Severe: {Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Poor: 
{ floods, | floods. | floods, { floods, | wetness, 
wetness, l wetness, | wetness. | too clayey. 
percs slowly. i i 
I I 
Bonnie: { { i | { 
108---na--a-ennnaa= | Severe: iSevere: [Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
{ floods, i wetness, | wetness, | wetness, {| wetness. 
| peres slowly, | floods, | floods. | floods. 
{| wetness. { { ! H 
i ! I H H 
Racoon: ! I | i i 
109 -— 22 sao rm rm oa ne eee mem ow 'Severe: |[Moderate: |Severe: [Severe: {Poor: 
| wetness, | slope. wetness. | wetness. ! wetness. 
t 
| I H ! 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


SOIL SURVEY 


Septic tank 
absorption 
fie 


Soil name and | 
map. symbol | 


I 
Colp: : i 
1228 manne nnen=-| Severe: 
peres slowly. 


12200 nnonumnnnnnwn ~{Severe: 
{ peres slowly. 


12202, 122C 3 ecwwmee} Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


12 2D mremn mininrn meinen wee |Severe: 
| peres slowly, 
| slope. 
Alvin: 


13 1B mm mre ce creer cee | SLI GK bw mmennn | Severe! 


13 1C Jann mneneenene | Moderate: 
| slope. 
t 
t 
131 Beare en mince een ere meen enon [Severe:. 
| slope. 
{ 
Starks, I 
132 acne ne en enmen | Severe: 
| wetness, 
|. 
Camden: | 
134A, 134B2------—= | Slight ---------<= 
| 
134C2, 134C3wnnnnen| Moderate: 
| slope. 
| 
i 
V3 ED wie een wen en een ee mnne | Severe: 
| slope. 
! 
i 
Gorham: l 
16 2-4 n-ne | Severe: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
Stoy: t 


16 Anew memnwanecee| Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
{ wetness.. 


i 
164UB, 164C2nnmnwnnn| Severe? 
peres slowly, 


| wetness. 
Weir: | 
[O65 meee ween |Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
Dupo: ! 
1B 0 nce cane mr en ca en ew roi ton ~|Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
Sexton: 
208 nrewremrcmencnnneee | Severe! 
| wetness, 


k percs slowly. 
it 
f 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
i 


t 
| 
i 
{ 


l 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
I 
I 
l 
H 
I 
l 
! 
i 
l 
H 
i 
| 
I 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


| 
Sewage lagoon {| Trench Area 
areas t sanitary sanitary 
afi | ian 
H I 
Slight------ women | Severe: {Slight~------ 
t too clayey. 

Moderate: {Severe: 

slope. | too clayey. I 
t 

Severe: [Severe: {Moderate: 

slope. too clayey. { slope. 
I 

Severe: Severe: [Severe: 

slope. | too clayey. slope, 

| 

I | 

| | 

|Severe: |Severe: 
seepage. | seepage, seepage. 

Severe: {Severe: (Severe: 
seepage, | seepage. | seepage. 
slope. t t 

! H 

Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
seepage, { seepage.. | seepage, 
slope. | slope. 

! H 

Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
seepage, { wetness, { wetness, 
wetness. | seepage. | seepage. 

| | 
| | 

Severe: |Severe: [Slight------- 
seepage. | seepage.. | 

| 

Severe:. |Severe: [Moderate: 
seepage, | seepage. | slope. 
slope. | 

Severe: {Severer {Severe: 
seepage, | seepage. | slope. 
slope. { t 

t I 
! ! 

Severer {Severe: [Severe 
wetness, | wetness, | wetness 
floods, | floods. | floods. 

| | 

SLL GIG neces ens {Severe: {Moderate: 

| wetness. | wetness.. 
! 
I H 

Moderate: [Severe: [Moderate: 

slope. | wetness. | wetness. 
| 
I i 

| 

Slight ----- 22-2 -en [Severe: [Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, 
{ floods. i floods, 
t (i 
i t 

Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
floods. | floods, | floods. 

| too clayey. | 

| | 

i ! 
SLightaw---nwmawe-=| Severe: [Severe: 

| wetness } wetness. 

| i 


i Daily cover 
{| for landfill 


[Poor: 
too clayey. 


SLI gH t wm emnmmmen | Poor: 


| too clayey. 


slope. 


zo 


etness. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


oor: 
wetness, 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Hosmer: 

2 UB on ee naee ens ve on ve im 
21402, 214C3---- 
214D2, 214D3---—- 


St. Charles: 


PN 3G wcwen ae coed 
Alford: 

308B2-— a= one 

308C2, 308C3---— 


308D2, 308D3, 


308E, 30853---~-. 


33 lam ee nee een 


3B 2m com one cn na cena ea ne 


Piopolis: 


420, WH20-aennen 


TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES<=-Continued 


absorption 


i 
Septic tank 
' 


[Severe: 

{ peres slowly, 
t slope. 

I 

t 


| 
| 
| 


{Moderate: 


| slope. 


{Severe: 
| slope. 


| Severe: 


{Severe: 

| floods, 
| wetness, 
| 
| 


[Severe: 
| wetness, 
floods. 


{Severe: 
| peres slowly, 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
! peres slowly, 
| wetness. 


[Severe: 


|Severe: : 
{ peres slowly, 
| floods. 


|Severe: 
| peres slowly, 
| floods, 
| wetness. 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


| Sewage lagoon 
I areas 


[Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 
slope, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! Trench 
i sanitary 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


vere; 
loods. 


mo 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


[Severe: 
| too clayey, 
| wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


wetness, 
floods. 


too clayey, 
wetness, 


! 
i 
i 
I 
! 
! 
! 
I 
| 
H 
Agee 
| 
I 
I 
I 
H 
I 
floods. 
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I 
{ Area | Daily cover 
H sanitary t for Landfill 
ib landfill 4 
| | 
[SLi ght --- nme mee [Good. 
{Moderate [Fair: 
| slope. slope 
| Severe {Poor: 
| slope | slope 
I I 
t 
[Slight------.-- {Fair: 
too clayey 
I | 
! i 
[SLI gh tw-wn nen {Good 
! ! 
t { 
{ 
[Moderate: [Fair: 
| slope. slope 
[Severe: [Poor: 
slope. | slope 
|Severe: [Poor: 
slope. | slope 
| | 
|Severe: 1Good 
| floods. | 
| H 
| l 
[Severe: [Good 
| floods, | 
| wetness. I 
! i 
! ! 
[Severe: [Poor: 
| floods, | wetness. 
| wetness. t 
| | 
I ! 
[Severe: [Poor: 
i wetness. | too clayey. 
! H 
[Severe: [Poor: 
| wetness. | too clayey. 
| I 
I I 
[Severe: [Good. 
| wetness, i 
| floods. | 
I ! 
I | 
{Severe: {Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness. 
| floods. { 
! I 
! I 
[Severe: [Poor: 
| floods, | wetness, 
| wetness, too clayey. 
! i 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES-~Continued 


Soil name and ! Septic tank 


map symbol i absorption 
field 
! 
Burnside: | 
YD mre nen mn ne | Severe! 
| floods, 
| depth to rock. 
Coffeen: i 
NOB ew wen ns ca riva scien tiene w= {Severe: 
| floods, 
| wetness. 
I 
I 
Raddle;: 
YO vem snc nn cara can soon en mn [Moderate: 
| floods. 
Ware: 
YS 6 ween nememenamnn |Moderate: 
| wetness. 
i 
a ee ~--{Severe: 
| floods. 
| 
H 
Booker: 
YS [emcee nee ee [Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
| wetness. 


WY5 7 wm neem nme | Severe: 
| peres slowly, 


| floods, 
| wetness. 
Urban land: i 
533. | 
Bowdre: | 
5 BQ mmc re meen ee een [Severe: 
! wetness, 
! peres slowly. 
Cairo: 
59 Om reee rere ieee emer rae ene nore [Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
t 
Medway: 
682, FE682———m mm weee{Severe: 
| floods, 
| wetness. 
Banlic: 
TB mn rem see [Severe: 
| peres slowly, 
| wetness. 
I 
Orthents, silty: i 
lek ee {Severe: 
| peres slowly, 
| wetness. 


Orthents, loamy: t 
BO 2C won wren tn nw ca cen em re em oe |[Moderate: 
| large stones, 


80 2G remem ene meme {Severe: 


SOIL SURVEY 


| Sewage lagoon 
H areas 


Severe: 
floods, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
seepage. 


derate;: 
eepage. 


= 
no 


vere: 
eepage. 


wo 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe; 
floods, 
wetness. 


Slight--------- ae: 


| Trench 
{ sanitary 
andfill 


Severe: 
floods, 
depth to rock. 


derate: 
loods. 


yo 


vere: 
eepage. 


eo 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
seepage. 


floods, 
seepage. 


oderate: 
wetness. 


loderate: 
large stones. 


| 
i 
I 
I 
i 
I 
! 
I 
I 
i 
! 
i 
H 
i 
! 
! 
I 
I 
I 
lee 
I 
I 
I 
! 
H 
i 
I 
| 
H 
I 
| 
! 
! 
! 
1 
! 
| 
i 
I 


! Area 
{ sanitary 
if 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


derate: 
loods. 


rho 


Moderate: 
floods. 


evere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


vere; 
etness. 


zo 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
floods. 


derate: 
etness. 


zo 


| Daily cover 
| for landfill 


or: 
arge stones. 


=O 


thin layer, 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
thin layer, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


ore 
oo clayey. 


to 


Poor: 
too clayay, 
wetness. 


ir: 
oo clayey. 


ty 


ir: 
arge stones. 


re 
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TABLE 10.*-SANITARY FACILITIES=-Continued 
| 


Trench I Area 


I I I 
Soil name and { Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | | Daily cover 
map symbol ! absorption H areas | sanitary. i sanitary | for landfill 
fields ; = landfill _landfill H 
t 
Orthents, clayey: | H | t I 
B05 anne en ween mnen |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
| floods, | slope. | floods, | floods. | too clayey. 
| wetness, | | too clayey. | 
| peres slowly. | ! { | 
! ! I I | 
Hosmer: i | ! | | 
lgsoD: 1 | ! i 
Hosmer part---0—««/[Severe: [Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: [Poor: 
| peres slowly, | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| slope. | | 
Hickory part--~--/Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: [Poor: 
slope. | slope. | too clayey. | slope. | slope. 
t 
1850D3: | | ! | 
Hosmer part+---.0.{Severe: [Severe: |Moderate: [Severe: {Poor: 
| peres slowly, | slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. 
| slope. | ! H | 
! t H | 
Hickory part--«-~-[{Severe: {[Severe: {Moderate: [Severe: {Poor: 
slope. slope. | too clayey. | slope. slope. 
t 
niskery: { H | { | 
1850E: I I | i 
Hickory part-----|Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: [Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | too clayey. | slope. | slope. 
Hosmer partemenw-] Severe: [Severe: {Moderate: [Severe [Poor: 
{ peres slowly, | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| slope. | i H H 
i | | | i 
185053: | } | | 
Hickory part-.«-- [Severe: |Severe: {Moderate: |Severe: {Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | too clayey. | slope slope. 
Hosmer part--.---{Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: {Poor: 
| percs slowly, | slope. { slope. { slope. | slope. 
| slope. ! I | | 
| I | { I 
Alford: | | H | ! 
18528: | i { | i 
Alford part------ [Severe: [Severe: {[Moderate: {Severe: !Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. slope. i slope. 
t 
Wellston part-~---|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: {Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | depth to rock. | slope. { slope, 
3 
18526: H | | 1 H 
Alford Partewmnnn |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 
Wellston part--.-[{Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Poor: 
slope. | slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
Ava: | H { { I 
1929C3: | H | | H 
AVA Partannwnnnne | Severe! {Severe: {Severe: |Moderate: [Fair: 
! peres slowly. | slope. 1 wetness, | slope. | thin layer, 
| ! | | slope. 
I ! I H ! 
Hickory part<--<= |Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: (Moderate: {Pair: 
! peres slowly, | slope. | too clayey. | slope. | too clayey, 
slope. | | slope, 
Hickory: | | | ! 
\g2gp2: | | I i 
Hickory part<----= | Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: [Severe: |Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | too clayey. slope | slope. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


| ‘ 
Soil name and | Septic tank ! Sewage lagoon |{ Trench | Area H Daily cover 


map symbol | absorption | areas ! sanitary ! sanitary { for landfill 
£ d andfill af 
| i { I I 
Hickory: | | ! t { 
AVA PAP tem ememen | Severe: |Severe [Severe |Moderate: [Pair: 
| peres slowly. | slope | wetness | slope. | too clayey. 
Goss: H I { I | 
1930G: I i { I 
GOSS Part mnwacene {Severe: |Severe iSevere: {[Severe: [Poor: 
: | slope. | slope | slope. | slope. ! small stones, 
i | H | { slope, 
| | | area reclaim. 
Alford partq---<< |Severe: {Severe |Severe [Severe: {Poor: 
| slope. slope | slope e slope. slope 
Neotoma: i { i ! { 
97 6G ara ca nn em een ee en en meen {Severe | Severe [Severe: [Severe: [Poor 
| slope | seepage, | depth to rock, {| slope, | slope, 
{ i slope | slope, | seepage. | small stones 
{ I | seepage. I | 
{ { | I | 
1977E: | i | { { 
Neotoma parte---= |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
| slope. | seepage, { depth to rock, { slope, | shope, 
| slope seepage. seepage. small stones. 
Wellston part-.-=|Severe: |Severe: [Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
I slope. | slope. | depth to rock. slope. | lope 
! : 
1977G: | | | | l 
Neotoma partq--<= | Severe: [Severe |Severe: [Severe: fPoor: 
; | slope | seepage, | depth to rock, {| slope, | slope, 
| { slope. | slope, | seepage. | small stones. 
| | | seepage. 
t 
Wellston part<---| Severe tSevere: {Severe [Severe: LPoor: 
| slope. slope. | slope = slope. slope. 
Alford: ! ! | | { 
1999D: ! | | | | 
Alford part. {Severe; {Severe {Moderate: |Severe: [Poor: 
| slope | slope. | slope. Ne slope. | slope 
Hickory part-----|Severe: {Severe |Moderate:. |Severe: [Poor: 
slope. slope too clayey. | slope. slope. 
1999D3: | | | | { 
Alford partq---<< |Severe: |Severe: [Moderate: |Severe: {Poor: 
slope | slope | slope. | slope. slope 
{ 
Hickory part----- {Severe: {Severe |Moderate: | Severe: LPoor: 
| slope. | slope. | too clayey. | slope. | slope. 
Hickory: | | I | l 
1999E: | H I | I 
Hickory part---=-< [Severe: |Severe: {Moderate: |Severe: [Poor: 
| slope. | slope too clayey. slope. slope. 
{ 
Alford part--<-<= |Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: [Poor: 
| slope slope. slope. | slope. slope 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


! ' 4 i] 
t t t t 
Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench { Area H Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption It areas i sanitary | sanitary { for landfill 
i fields andfill landfill H 
i | I { ! 
199983: ! } i H i 
Hickory parten-== {Severe: (Severe: [Moderate: [Severe: lPoor: 
slope. 1 slope. ! too clayey. 1 slope. { slope 
t t t t t 
Alford partq----- {Severe: {Severe: |Moderate: : [Severe: \Poor: 
! slope. slope. ! slope. slope. H slope 
{ t t t 
Mine dump: ! H { i t 
M.D. i | | I H 
! ! H ! I 
Quarry: H ! H t { 
Qu. t | H { 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
2Rock outerop part not rated. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


("Shrink-swell" and some of the other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the 
Glossary. See text for definitions of "good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates 


that the soil was not rated.) 


{ 
Soil. name and ! 
map symbol | 


I 
Hoyleton: 
BA, BBQ mmm erneenen | POOP 
| shrink-swell, 
| low. strength. 


Roadfiil 


Hickory: { 
BE, BE Jem mmr nen {Poor: 
| low strength. 
8G----------- a anenne | Poor: : 
| low strength, 
| slope. 
Wynoose: ! 
Vem meen cree ee ence eee ate {Poor: 
| shrink-swell, 
| frost action. 
Bluford: H 
130, 13 Beene cnc {Poor: 
| frost action, 
| shrink-swell.. 
Ava: { 
DL ee ae eee eee {Poor: 


| frost action, 
{ low strength. 
I 
TEC Jara eremiemmm amram |POOr! 
| frost action, 
low strength. 


i 
| 
Darwin: | 
71, 71+, FT71, W?1---={Poor: 
| shrink-swell, 
| wetness, 
| low strength.. 
Okaw? | 
Bm mre ere nnn even emnreme | POOF! 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell, 
frost action. 
Jacob: | 
85, WEG aman wren ----{Poor: 
| shrink-swell, 
| wetness, 
| low strength. 
| 
Bonnie: { 
1.0.8 wn nee en ee cee neem cence ee }Poor:' 
| frost action, 
wetness. 
Racoon: | 
109 aren crnrerer minima reese | POO! 
| wetness, 
{| shrink-swell, 
low strength. 
Colp: { 
122K, 122B2------ ----|Poor: 


{ shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


! 
Sand I Gravel Topsoil 


{ 
H 
LURSUL EC Ed wm ernmeccn meer UNSUL Led eee em mee | Fair: 
, H thin layer, 
| 
i 
if 
UN SUL bd mre wre men eee em nee [UN SULE Cd meee mie mee rem enen {Poor: 
H | slope. 
| 
LUNSULt Oden nave en erererermen | UN SUL ECD a rere meme | POOP! 
| slope. 
I { 
! { 
i 
Unsuil ted --++--------- [Unsuited-------.----6 {Poor: 
wetness. 
| 
: { 
Un Suk t Od mr cern eee meee eee vee PUNSUL £ Od are erect nee ce teen {Fair: 


area reclaim, 
thin layer. 


UN SUL t Cd emi m rere renee sore rnce | UNSUL td ener rem memnm | GOO. 
H 
: { i 
Unsuited ------ steam ieee LUN SUE EEd mmm mene ee meee (Fair: 
| slope. 
| ! 
H ! 
t 
Unsul ted--2-2---- 2 ee {Unsuited----------— -={Poor: 
H { too clayey, 
{ | wetness. 
i t 
i t 
UNSULE 6d anc minim {UNS UL 16d we nenee creer {Poor: 
wetness, 


area reclaim. 


UN SUL t Cd are ein ere rere ernie eee 


etness. 


UnSul ted amc mene mma Poor: 


§ 
t 
! 
I 
ir 
| 
! 
| 
! 
H 
! 
| 
| 
t 
| 
! 
H 
! 
| 
t 
H 
| 
i 
H 
t 
! 
i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
i 
H 
i 
! 
I 
I 
I 
! 
H 
i 
! 
! 
i 
i 
t 
| 
Lunsud ted ween eee eee LUNSULL ede nnnn nn nnn enn [Poor: 
t 


{ 
{ | 
| | 
{ i 
I | 


Un SULE Cd wowace newen | UNSULt ed em ccwcccecee |Fair: 


I 
5 
' 
5 
| 
| 
| 
{ | thin layer. 
t 

| { ! 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


V2 D vw co vw evo non ow ovo eae 


Starks: 


13 2nace SawaeaaGenwase 


Camden: 


134A, 134B2Q——--naennn 


134C2, 134C3--------= 


134 Dann ann anna nena | 


Stoy: 


164A, 164B, 164C 2mm 


Hosmer: 
214 Beem ee merece in rere sore ere eran 
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TABLE 11.+-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


1 
{ 

: Roadfill 
! 


iPoor: 

| shrink-swell, 
i low strength. 
t 

{Poor: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 


|Poor: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
' 


{ 
{Pair: 


| frost action. 


Fair: . 
frost action. 


Fair: 
frost action, 
8 


| 
} 
t 
1 
i 
! 
i! 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{Poor: 

| frost action, 
| low strength. 
| 


| 
{Poor: 
frost action, 


' 
t 
low strength. 
1 


{Poor: 
| frost action, 
| low strength. 


t : 

{ frost action, 
I low strength. 
H 

qd 


frost action, 
wetness. 


H 
| 
| 

| 
[Poor: 
{| frost action, 
low strength. 
{Poor: 

| wetness, 

| frost action. 
! 


1 
iPoor: 
frost action, 


| wetness, 

| frost action, 
low strength. 
| 


!Poor: 
| frost action. 
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| t 
| Sand | Gravel 
4 


Unsuil t ed =-— 2-22 ne enn {Unsuited------- ob se ra nee ce. 


UN SUL t Od wr meme een reve reve eee | UN SUL EO om re oe ve on mt re emo nw oe 


Fair: Unsuited----------- we 
excess fines. 

Fair: Unsulted----- nae coca ra em tae 
excess fines. 

Fair: Unsuited----- wa ne ra sana ne 
excess fines. 

Poor: Unsuitedan------ =n ‘ites 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: UN SUL t Cd one ce ere ern in rere ee 


Unsuiteds: UnSut t Gd ~ <2. wn mie sate ae 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: UNSUL Od mre ce ere ere mete 
excess fines. 

Poor: Un Sud t Gd am nn ne ee teen 
excess fines. 


Un SUL t Od arte ere en re mere 


UnSui t Cd a= 22m nn meen lUnsuited----~+----.—- 
I 
i 
i 
TNE eer ne neaeT Raa oceans enone 
I 
I 
Unsuited-~------------ nee nits tua isi ere oncece 
! 
! 
I 
I 
Unsuited-------- cnn en [Unsui ted-~--~ mewn 


i 
| 


t 
t 
! Topsoil 
' 
! 


{Pair: 
| thin layer, 
! slope. 


too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


layer. 


layer. 


{Pair: 


{ slope. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 


a 
thin layer. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Hosmer: 
214C2, 214C3-----5 


2THD2, 2TYD 3mm me 


St. Charles: 


308D2, 308D3, 
308E, 308E 3--e2wwn 


33 lana eee ene ne 


Hurst: 
338A, 338B2—nnmeme 


Belknap: 
3B 2 om om om poo om om ow ce 


Piopolis: 
420, WH20-5--~ anon 


YB ase mn ee ee tee 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


| frost action. 
{ frost action. 


| frost action, 
| frost action. 


{Poor: 
wee} frost action. 


| frost action, 
t frost action. 
t 

{ frost action. 


| wetness, 
| frost action. 


wee fPoor: 


| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 


wee {Poors 

i wetness, 

| frost action, 
! 

t 

i] 


| area reclaim, 
{ shrinkeswell, 
i low strength. 
q 
{ 
| 


| frost action, 
| large stones. 


| frost action. 


frost action. 


l | 
Sand Gravel | Topsoil 
a owe 
| | ! 
! | I 
[Unsui ted-~--nn nnn ene | Unsuited--~------.--- [Fair: 
| | | slope 
[Unsul ted --n-enem en nnn LUnsui ted ------- eee nn [Poor: 
! ! | slope. 
| t { 
{ | I 
[Unsul tedannnnnnne wee | Unsul ted <n cence ne nae {Fairs 
i t | thin layer 
{ t { 
{ H ! 
{Unsuited------~------~ [Unsul ted-----n---22 lFair: 
thin layer. 
t 
LUNSULt Cd 02 meneame meme | UNSUL EC Cd ene mce neem (Pair: 
! | thin layer, 
slope. 
JUnsuited----~----02-- [Unsuited-------..-..- |Poor: 
| i slope 
[Unsuiteda---- nan e PUNSUL £ Od =m 2 ene ree een tee [Poor: 
| | { slope. 
| | ! 
| I I 
| ! ! 
ee rece cere re re meee eee poereee carrera eee ence re em eee aaa 
| | i 
| | ! 
{Unsuited ae een a ean one wee acer ree a 
{ 
{ ! | 
! | i 
| Unsuited mnnaneeenennn LUN SUL bOd rem were cee ren teen [Poor: 
! | | wetness. 
| | | 
! ! | 
| H | 
{Unsul ted-----2- nena [Unsuited---.--<-- eee {Fair 
{ | | thin layer. 
i | { 
i I I 
! ! 
iUnsuited co oa ow va wom po oe ani to oa ta emo om om oe oe pees 
{ 
| | { 
| I ! 
[Unsuited --.nnenmnnnnn {Unsuited+--------.-<- }Poor: 
| ! | wetness. 
| I 
| I | 
I ! | 
| Unsui ted---------2e ne LUnsuit edq---- 2c enenn [Poor: 
I ! | too clayey, 
| { { wetness. 
| i t 
! { | 
I H 
eer ween uae deaaaaas som em rereen eee 
| { t 
| i | 
{ H { 
es oa om pane tam cones pee oo iGocd. 
1 
H | { 
| { ! 
[Dasantss sam re ra en rom tn ra pnaueies oo ee ean ee na em ee ca pong 
I 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


Ware: 


456, FY 5 6 wm mm mrenn 


Booker: 


457, WA57------ enn 


Urban land: 
533. 


Bowdre: 


Medway: 


682, FEB 2— mmm nnn en 


Orthents, silty: 


BT aa ee a a 


BO 2C omen na om om mo tn ov emo vr 


Hosmer 
1@50D 
Hosmer partq---<= 
Hickory part----- 
1850D3: 
Hosmer Part memamen 
Hickory parteneme 
Hickory: 
18508: 
Hickory part----~ 
Hosmer Part aa—_—— 


| frost aetion. 


{ i 
| Roadfill | Sand Gravel 
SA a CP |S Caen i = 
! | I 
| I t 
{Fair: {Fair: [Unsuited--------- 
| frost action. excess fines. H 
‘3 t 
H | l 
iPoor: LUNSULt Od nem ee mere erence LUN SULE Ed mmm mem ene wee 
| wetness, i i 
{ shrinkeswell, { 
| low strength. ! 
{ i ! 
{ ! i 
| i i 
H I i 
{ H | 
{Poor: [Unsuited--~.~~---.-.- [UnSUud ted --- nm ene 
| shrink-swell. | | 
| | | 
i | I 
lPoor: {Poor: [Unsulted-----..—- 
{ wetness, | excess fines. i 
{ shrink-swell, | 
| low strength. i 
| ! ! 
l i | 
{Poor: lUnsui ted annnannnennne LUnSud ted --.0 mean 
| frost action. | H 
I I H 
H I t 
{Poor: lUnsuited--+---------~ {Unsuited---~~---- 
t frost action. H 
| ! t 
i ! 
[Poor: lUnsui ted~--+------- en {Unsuited--------- 
| frost action i H 
H ! | 
i | i 
{Fairs [UN SUL LOG ance eee vere UNSUL t Od ann eeremen 
| frost action, | 
| shrink-swell,. 
{Poor: {Unsuited-~~.-~~--~-.-. |Unsuited-----.-- 
| slope. | 
I | { 
I | | 
{Poor: LUNSULFEd weenie ~{Unsuited«—-..---~ 
| shrink-swell. t | 
I I ! 
| | | 
H | { 
IPoor: {Unsui ted ------8------ {Unsuited--------~ 
| frost action. t 
{Poor: [Unsuited-~.~.-.~..~.---- lUnsui ted----.nnna 
! low strength. | H 
| | H 
! | i 
[Poor: [Unsud ted ----m ences [Unsuited------..- 
| frost action. 
[Poor {Unsuited------------~ {Unsuited--------- 
| low strength. | 
H | I 
| | ! 
! { ! 
{Poor: LUNSUL t Od mre ene ere ere nnene [Unsuited+-------- 
low strength. I 
{Poor: {Unsuited sa ea on ca cat om 
rE 
! 


See footnotes at end of table. 


I 
ee Beane es 


| 
Topsoil 


1Poor: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


! 
I 
! 
! 
| 
| 


{Poor: 
| too clayey. 
| 


| 

[Poor: 

| too clayey, 

| wetness, 

area reclaim. 


!Good. 


| 


! 
t 
hace 


i 

i 

!Poor: 

| thin layer. 


! 
[Poor: 
| large stones. 


i 
{Poor: 
| large stones. 


| 
{Poor: 


| too clayey. 
t 
! 
t 


{Poor: 
| slope. 


{Poor: 
| slope. 
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164 SOIL. SURVEY. 
TABLE 11. CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
| | 
Soil name and | Roadfill H Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | ! | ! 
~~] I | | 
Hickory: | | { | 
1850E3: | i | 
Hickory partw-xewn==|Poor: PUNSUS t Od wesc men ere en lUnsuited-.-~-~.~---..- {Poor: 
| low strength. | H { slope. 
L 
Hosmer partarcemenne|POOr:. {Unsuited------ sere reoce aoe =| Uns UL td am mn nn eee: [Poor: 
| frost action. | | slope. 
! 
Alford: | H i { 
1852E: { { | 
Alford part.--0-0— |Poor: [Unsult ed —---- mm nmn [Un sud bd amr creme wane |Poors 
| frost action. slope. 
Wellston part------ {Poor: LUngul t ed -~n n-ne wn nnn {Unsuited-~.--..-- wane] POOP: 
| frost action. | | slope 
t 
1e52G: | H I i 
Alford part<n-se0 --|Poor: LUNSULT Od wane mcmnnn | UNSULtCd amen en ne nnn {Poor: 
| frost action, t | | slope 
{ slope. | | | 
Wellston part------ [Poor: LUNSUL t 6d == <0 n en ere: = | Un sult 6d 222 2cc ce meme | POOP: 
t slope, | { slope 
{ frost action. H H H 
{ I | H 
Ava: | t i H 
1929¢3 | | { 
AVA Dartannn mmm {Poor: }Unsud ted ---—- nme we fUNSULE Od een em enn nen nen [Fair: 
{ frost action, i | | slope 
| low strength. | | 
Hickory partenqm-s ~{Poor: PUN SUL Cd 2m em renin [Unsuit ed--m.ncnnnce wee/Pair: 
| low strength. H aa | | thin layer, 
| | | | slope. 
! H | H 
Hickory: { I { | 
T929D2:, | H H ! 
Hickory part-=0«0«|Poor: LUnSUb t Cd 2m nrc me com | UNS UL Od wearer en ee eee {Poor: 
| low strength. | { slope. 
t 
AVA Part mmm mime emreme {Poor: [Unsud ted =.- nnn en nnn lUnsulted----.-... swam |POOr! 
! frost action, | { slope 
low strength. I } 
t 
Goss: i | t i 
19306: | I | 1 
GOSS part qamweeenee |POOr: TUNSULE Ode erm man |Unsuited: tPoor: 
{ slope. i | excess fines. | small stones, 
| ! | thin layer, 
I | 1 slope. 
t 
Alford part-«----.<< [Poor: tUnguit ed--nn nn eenane [Unsui ted =n .nmm nn cnn |Poor: 
{ frost action, { | | slope 
! slope. if t 
! | I | 
Neotoma: { H i | 
2976 Ga rere res ne mt emer ce men {Poor: {Unsuited--~-----+--.-~ {Unsuited----------+-- {Poor: 
| slope. | | | glope, 
| ; | small stones. 
t 
1977E: i ! ! | 
Neotoma part---«-« Pair: {Unsuited--~-------~-~ LUN SUL C Od amen ere meee rere -|Poor 
| slope, ! | | slope, 
thin layer. | I small stones. 
t 
Wellston partq-n<n8 |Poor: PUN SUL F.0d a 1000 ro none oe on ot om rae [Unsul ted -—- =m mene }Poor: 
{ frost action. | slope 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 


' 
t 
| 
Mine dump: | 
M.D. _ 

I 
Quarry: | 
Qu. | 


t 1 ! ] 
t t 
Soil name and { Roadfill { Sand ! Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol ! f i t 
1 ' { 
! ! ' ! 
t t t t 
Neotoma: i H H ! 
T9T7G: 
Neotoma partq-----= [Poor: LUN SUL E Od mere eee rem remeron fUnsuited------n-nnn ene {Poor: 
t slope H i | slope, 
t H t } small stones. 
' ! 
. t t 
Wellston part----.« {Poor: LUNSULL edna nn nn nn men LUnsui ted------ n-ne [Poor: 
{ slope, { H | slope. 
| frost action. | 
i i t 
Alford: | | H i 
1999D: | H H ! 
Alford part--------/Poor: [Unsuited----02.2nwewe | UNSUL LAd san enamnnee=|POor: 
| frost action. | t ! slope 
! 
t t t t 
Hickory part------- {Poor: 1Unsuit edenwnnnn ene {Unsuited+——--+--.-..-- iPoor: 
| low strength. { H ! slope, 
! ' 
t t t 
1999D3: | | H | 
Alford partennna0e=| Poor: LUN SULT Ed meme niece eres | UNSULE Cd emer mremmnm | POOF! 
frost action. { { slope. 
! 
t { 
Hickory part -=-e0-/Poor: {Unsuited------------- LUnsuited—-- =. smn mennn | Poor: 
{| low strength. | l | slope. 
4 ! 4 1 
q t t t 
Hickory: H | i i 
1999B: H H H H 
Hickory parternn-em= | Poor: LUN SUL td mmr ereme LUNSULE Ed meme memeen | POOr! 
low strength. | | | slope. 
1 4 
t I t t 
Alford part-------- [Poor: {Unsulted-~-~~~.-------- fUnsul tedan--wnnnnn eee {Poor: 
frost action. slope. 
4 t t 
199983: { i ! 
Hickory part <-m-0- {Poor: | Unsul ted --- 202 nn eee PUNSUL td an ee ee ere ee ne {Poor: 
| low strength. | i | slope 
' ! | i 
! ! 
Alford part---~---~ 1Poor: {Unsuited~------ee men LUNSUL tT Cd wen en mee men {Poor: 
frost action. | slope. 
~ ! 
4 
| 
! 
i 
! 
I 
! 
t 
1 
{ 
! 


ItThis Mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
2Rock outerop part not rated. 
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TABLE 12,.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


{"Seepage" and some of the other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry means soil was not evaluated] 


! 
Embankments, | Aquifer-fed 


I { ! t 
Soil name and | Pond { | Drainage i Terraces | Grassed 
map symbol | reservoir {| dikes, and \ excavated Hl | and | waterways 
areas evees nds ! ______|__diversions | 
I ! | 
Hoyleton: | i I | t | 
3A, 3B2amwmen ene |Favorable--~--- {Low strength---|Deep to water {Peres slowly, |Percs slowly, |Wetness. 
| wetness, erodes easily. | 
‘ { 
Hickory: ! { ! ! { 
8E, 863, 8Gennnn= | SLOP aan enn nn {Low strength, [No water------< {Not needed === {Slope, |Slope, 
shrink-swell. | { erodes ae erodes easily. 
{ q 
Wynoose: i ! i H | 
42 mom oo ot ono | Favorable----—= [Low strength~~-~|FPavorable----n= {Peres slowly, [Not needed----- [Not needed. 
| | wetness. i | 
! | | | t | 
Bluford: | I | | { { 
VSR, 13Be mmm men es eetetenetes |Low strength--{Deep to water pore slowly---|Percs slowly~«.|Favorable. 
' 
t 
Ava: t | t { { 
THB, TAC 3m manne | Pavorablenn=--= |Low strength---|Deep to water {Not needed---== lErodes easily, [Erodes easily, 
| | | | percs slowly. | slope. 
t 
Darwin: | ! H | | I 
71, Ti+, FT1, W71{Favorablenwn—m-e {Hard to pack, |Slow refill----|Peres slowly, [Not needed----- [Not needed. 
| { shrink-swell. | | floods. | | 
! 
t 
Okaw ! | | H { 
BY on now en nnn om ew ne em em ee |Pavorable-----~ {Low strength, {Slow refill-~-~|Floods, {Peres slowly, |Peres slowly, 
{ | shrink-swell. | {| percs slowly, | wetness. {| wetness. 
| ! | { poor outlets. | H 
| | | | { I 
Jacob: | | | H 
85 WES mmm mee rem rere [| Floods--------- {Low strength, |Slow refill----{Percs slowly---[Not needed----- [Not needed. 
| | shrink-swell. | | i | 
{ | | ! { 
Bonnie: { | { | i I 
1.0.8 vn cura vn om enn resem va vm ve [Favorablen-...- {Low strength, |[Favorable------ [Floods, [Not needed----- [Not needed. 
{ | piping. i | wetness, | | 
| | | { poor outlets. | H 
! { | ! | t 
Racoon: | | H ! { 
109 a rece rm ram einen rae nee |Favorable-----— |Shrink-swell, {Favorable-.---~ [Percs slowly=--[Not need edmmmwe lWetness. 
H | low strength. | f I 
Colp: | { { I I i 
122A, 122B2, I I { H ! H 
12202, 12203, I ! I { | I 
[22D am acer aoe teeta | Pavorable------ {Low strength, [Deep to water {Peres slowly---|Erodes easily, [Erodes easily. 
{ shrink-swell. | | percs slowly. | 
t t 
Alvin: H I | H 
131B, 131C3, ASIB eeoeeee ete pechagenss eee [xe WAC Er ween ae eal aa etetetetey poe enaey 
Starks: | { | ! H ! 
132 meee eee eee vara rane cae ewe a cea i to water eens tee [Favorabl enwnmame {Favorable. 
Camden: H I | I 
134A, 134BQ---e-— | Seepage an cnen {Low strength, {Deep to water [Not needed----~ [Favorable------ [Slope 
| | piping. | | | | 
! I 1 H | 
134C2, 134C3, ! I I ! I ! 
1 3A Daa eee eee | Seepage-------= {Low strength, |Deep to water {Not needed----~ {Slope, [Slope 
| | piping. ! | erodes easily.| 
Gorham: i } i | 
16 Qeern cern ren men orn ee nm |Favorablen---n= [Low strength~-~{Pavorablewannen [Floods, [Not needed-.--- [Not needed, 
| | | { wetness. t ! 
{ | I { H 
Stoy: | | ! | H ! 
164A, Ay UNE eau ae eae aa to water one slowly---{Peres Buy nse| Taare eae: 
t 
Weir: | ! i | ! 
165 wm cere rem ne wae eneine meee eal strength---/Slow refill----|Peres slowly, ls Need Ed wanwn [Not needed, 
! 


floods. 
t 


| I t 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


Hosmer: 
214B, 214C2, 
21403, 214D2, 


21D Zann nena 


St. Charles: 


Alford: 

308B2, 308C2, 
308C3, 308D2, 
308D3, 308E, 


308E3, 308G---- 


Haymond: 


33 Lame meee 


Hurst: 


338A, 338B2-~~- 


Belknap: 


3B 2mn nnn nanan 


Piopolis: 


420, W420-----~ 


Ware: 


jaeheePen spars] Prene ete wse-[Deep to water, 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
| | i ! ! 
] Pond { Embankments, | Aquifer-fed } Drainage | Terraces t Grassed 
| reservoir | dikes, and | excavated | | and | waterways 
areas levees ponds diversions 1 
t 
{ t i ! { ! 
| Favorablewcnsae | Shrink-swell---|Favorable-----=- [Peres slowly, [Not needed----- [Not needed. 
H { | floods. | 
{ t I I | 
i ! i | i 
{Favorable wee {Low strength-=«{Favorablen---0= [Peres Beanie NEED Cd wre ve ren [Not needed, 
t ' 
| | ! ! ! | 
| ! t { i I 
! | | { I 
|Pavorable-----~ tLow strength, [Deep to water {Not needed~----/Percs slowly, [Peres slowly, 
! | | | erodes easily,{ erodes easily. 
! | erodes easily.{ | ! complex slope. | 
| | ! ! ! { 
{ i ! { I 
| Seepage sore ere arn roe [PaRenie Neri aceiNe Water mmnnnnn {Not cia acacia at ial sere eee |Favorable. 
t t t 
t I { i | { 
H i H | | | 
| ! { ! ! l 
! t i ! | { 
| Seepagenm—-en a= [Low strength, [No waterqnsennn iNot needed----- |Complex slope, |Erodes easily. 
| | erodes seca, | { erodes os 
t 
| H i { { 
| Seepagennnnnnnn |Piping, [Deep to water [Not needed---nn [Not needed----- INot needed. 
| | tow strength. | | i 
| | t ! ! H 
t H i ! t ! 
| Seepage~------= [Piping, |IDeep to water |Frost action, {Not needede-n-- {Not needed. 
t ! low strength. | | floods, t 
{ { { | wetness | ! 
H t i H ! I 
! ! i ! I 
| Pavorabl] @-----= {Low strength, |Favorabl ew s--ma {Wetness, [Not needed--+-- [Not needed. 
H | piping. t | floods, | 
! | | | peres slowly. | | 
t t t ! ! { 
H ! | t t H 
| Favorable----+= ‘Hard to pack, {Deep to water /Peres slowly---]Percs slowly---|Percs slowly. 
H | low strength, | | t 
{ | shrink-swell. | H ! { 
| | | | | | 
patener sniomi oe pale {Hard to pack, peevensre erent [eieed= sateen oa om onan pier needed----= oe needed, 
t 
t ! I { { 
I I I 
[Pavorable-~--.- {Low strength--~|Favorable------ {Floods, [Not needed-~--= {Not needed. 
H | wetness. | | 
| | | | | | 
[Favorable---=<- Compressible, {Slow refill----|Poor outlets, {Not needed----- [Not needed. 
t low strength, | i peres slowly, | 
! | shrink-swell. | | wetness. | 
I | { | { ! 
{ | { ! | H 
[Seepage, {Large stones---|Deep to water [Not needed-nen= iNot needed----= {Favorable. 
| depth to rock. | | 
{ | | H t | 
{ H t { ! | 
| Seepage-------= |Low strength, {Deep to water {[Floods, {Piping, {Not needed, 
| t | | wetness. | wetness. 
| ! ! ! ! } 
H t ! | 
| SCe pag ewmmcrccmnn |Low strength, {Deep to water {Not needed----- {Erodes easily, |Favorable. 
t | piping, H ! | piping. ! 
! | erodes easily. | ! { 
! | { | H { 
! | | H H { 
H ae needede---— [Not neededwnnn= [Favorable. 
| 


1 
! 
! 
t 


eutbanks cave. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT-Continued 


, I 
Soil name and } Pond 


| 
Drainage | 


! 
Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | Terraces { Grassed 
map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and excavated t and | waterways 
-- areas levees | ponds diversions — 
Booker: | | ! | | | 
YO] wisremmmmniewwicmm | Favorabl emcee [Shrink-swell, {Slow refill----]Peres slowly, {Peres slowly, |Percs slowly, 
| compressible, | | wetness, { wetness. | wetness. 
| low strength, | | { 
{ i { I 
WY 7 om mmm me em ca em em a cane [Favorabl en a-.0— {Shrink-swell, [Slow refill---.[{Floods, [Peres slowly, [|Percs slowly, 
| { compressible, | | peres slowly, | wetness. | wetness. 
{ low strength, | | wetness, | | 
| i | 
Urban land | | | 
533. 
{ l | | | H 
Bowdre | { | | I 
58 Qa a ee | Seepage--~-~.2+ {Seepage, [Deep to water {Wetness, {Peres slowly, {Peres slowly, 
| piping | { P peres slowly. | wetness. | wetness, 
Cairo i l | ! | 
Ct oe | Seepage-------- {Shrink~swell--=|Favorable-----— |Floods, [Not neededameee!Not needed, 
| { { | wetness, | 
H { ! | percs slowly. | { 
! I ! I i ! 
Medway: | ! { ! 
682, FEB 2am rem mrerere [Seepag enn mcwnen [Piping--.-.--.~ [Deep to water {Floods, [Not neededs..-- [Not needed. 
| H { poor outlets. | I 
H i ! I | | 
Banlic H t | ! 
1 BT ven vo vm vm om vo sv on | Favorable-~-.-.- [Low strength, [Slow refill-~---|Peres slowly---|Not needed----= {Favorable. 
} piping. I | 
! i | | | | 
Orthents, silty: | | | | 
BO Lins e |Favorable--~---.~ {Low strength, {Deep to water |Favorable--.--- {Erodes easily {Favorable. 
| { piping. i | | 
t I | H | | 
Orthents, loamy: | t { { 
802C, 802G———-- = |Favorable------ fLarge stones---!No watere--n0<< [Not needed==--=|Complex slope, {Large stones, 
| | | large stones. | erodes easily. 
t 
Orthents, clayey: | H I { | 
BOG nce ee care ee te ew tw ew wo {Favorable--~-.-.~ [Shrink-swell, {Favorable----.< {Peres slowly [Not needed--~.~ [Not needed. 
{ unstable fill. | ! floods. | | 
{ i { | 1 I 
Hosmer: | { | | I l 
Te50D: i | | i 
Hosmer part----|Favorable---=-= [Low strength, {Deep to water !Not needed---~- [Peres slowly, [Peres slowly, 
| piping, l | erodes easily,} erodes easily. 
| erodes ena | complex slope. | 
Hickory partq-=-[Slopee--.0ee0e0-{Low strength, |No watern-...=< [Not needed----- [Slope, [Slope, 
| shrink-«swell, | | erodes easily. | erodes easily. 
1850D3: i l ! I H I 
Hosmer part.-<-|Favorable-----— [Low strength, [Deep to water [Not neededwnnwe=! Peres slowly, [Peres slowly, 
| piping, | | { erodes easily,| erodes easily. 
| | erodes ee | complex slope. 
Hickory parte-<|SLOp@-<-mcaean [Low strength, [No watere-n---«= [Not needed--..~ {Slope, {Slope, 
| | shrink-swell, | | erodes easily. le erodes easily. 
1 
Hickory: | i | I | I 
1850E: I I I | I | 
Hickory part--~|Slope------.-.~ [Low strength, [No wateran.-—=00 [Not needednn-n— iSlope, |Slope, 
! | shrink-swell. | | erodes easily. | rodes easily 
Hosmer part----|Favorable~-.--- [Low strength, |Deep to water |Not needed----— |Percs slowly, [Percs slowly, 
| { piping, I { | erodes easily,| erodes easily. 
| erodes cae | | complex slope. 
18503: | H | | | I 
Hickory part--=- | SlOp@------0nw {Low strength, [No water... [Not needed----- [Slope, [Slo 
| | shrinkeswell. l { { erodes easily. aeeana easily. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT-~~Continued 


| 


Soil name and | Pond 
map symbol i reservoir 
apres reas 
Hickory: 
Hosmer part~----{Favorable------ 
I 
i 
Alford: l 
18528: 


Alford partq--=|Seepage-nseccnn | L 


i 
Wellston part--|Seepage, 


depth to rock. 


{ 
; I 
-852G: 


Alford partmwmn! S€@Pag eammwnnce! L 


Wellston part-~]Seepage, 


Ava: 
192903: 


AVA Part memamnnm |Favorabd] Canam 


! 
Hickory part--~-|Slope~--.-----— 


Hickory: 
1g29p2: 


Hickory parte---|Slope--------0- 
I 


Ava Parta-aween/ FavOrad] Camnnme 


Goss: ! 
1930G: | 
GOSS Partwnwnan {Slope, 
| seepage, 


Alford partean= | Seepag ewmnnncwe 
H 


Neotoma: t 
29 TOG mn enn rn en nen nen nen [Depth to rock, 
| slope, 
seepage. 
1Q77E: | 
Neotoma parte---[Depth to rock, 
slope, 
{ seepage. 


Wellston part-~[Seepage, 


1977G: 
Neotoma part-»=/Depth to rock, 
| slope, 
seepage, 


Wellston part--|Seepage, 


Alford: 
1999D: 


Alford partmme | S€QPag ecw ariane 


See footnotes at end of table. 


depth to rock. 


depth to rock. 


H 
i 
I 
depth to rock. 
i 
H 


1 

H { t 

{| Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | 

{ dikes, and’ } excavated i 
evees i ponds 


H 

tLow strength, 

t piping, 

erodes easily. 


ow strength, No 


l 

i 

t 

i 

H 

| 

i 

{ 

! 

erodes easily.| 

I 

Piping, [No 

hard to pack, | 
erodes ee 
| 

ow strength, [No 
erodes ee 

iping, {No 

hard to pack, } 
erodes easily. | 

{ 

i 

i 

I 


t 
iL 
t 
I 
iP 
t 


! 
t 
iy 


tLow strength, No 
{ shrink-swell,. 

1 

H 

{Low strength, No 


shrink-swell. 


Compressible, No 


hard to pack. 
Low strength, No 
erodes easily. 


! 

i 

l 

H 

! 

H 

| 

i 

! 

i 

I 

H 

! 

! 

H 

! 

! 

H 

I 

! 

I 

! 

Thin layer, [No 

piping, ! 

seepage. H 

! 

Thin layer, {No 
piping, i 
seepage. | 

Piping, tNo 
hard to pack, } 
erodes easily. 

H 

| 

! 

! 

i 

! 

! 

i 

H 

I 

i 

! 

H 

i 


Thin layer, No 
piping, 
seepage. 

Piping, No 

hard to pack, 

erodes easily. 


Low strength, No 


erodes easily. 


Deep to water 


Low strength---{Deep to water 


Low strength=.={Deep to water 


Not 


Not 
water------~|Not 

t 

! 

| 

{ 
WAaCCrennnn ne [Not 

i 

{ 

[Not 

{ 

H 

t 

! 
WAL CD mw iwen re on enon INot 


WATEr memmmnn [NOt 


water------~ {Not 


Wat ernnnnnne [Not 


WAT EY we mmrem nce | NOL 


! 


Drainage 


Grassed 


| 
| Terraces 
i waterways 


and 


Bites | diversions i 


needed-=----{Percs slowly, 
erodes easily, 


| 

i 

i Percs slowly, 
t 

| complex slope. 

| 

' 

| 

H 


t 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
! 
| 
t 
i 
t erodes easily. 
H 

i 

i 

! 


NEEd Adam ene} Complex slope, 


erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 


{ 
need ed=.-.— {Depth to rock, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


need edamma=} Complex slope, 


erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 


i 
| 
I 
! 
H 
t 
{ 
{ 
H 
i 
H 
H 
{ slope. 


slope, 


| 
! 
t 
' 
t 
{ 
Ic 
| 
| 
needed=~--- {Depth to rock, 
q 
| erodes easily. 
t 
t 
| 
| 
{ 
1 
{ 


needede-=e-=|Erodes easily, ;Erodes easily, 
peres slowly. Slope. 
t 
need ed =-- = {Slope, Slope, 
i erodes easily.{ erodes easily. 
! 
ti 
t 
{ 
need ed--=--/Slope, Slope, 
| erodes easily.{ erodes easily. 
needed-=--.-{Erodes easily, {Erodes easily, 
| peres slowly. slope. 
I. 
I 
1 
needed-~--- {Complex slope |Droughty, 
{ slope. 
need edunmwm{Complex slope, {Erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


| 
{ 
I 
i 
needed----~!]Slope, 
id 
H 
| 
iT 


Slope. 
epth to rock. 
. 
needed----- [Slope, Slope. 


| depth to rock, 
| 


slope, erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


neededm-mee{Depth to rock, {Erodes easily, 
| slope, slope. 
| erodes easily. 
| 
needed----~| Slope, Slope. 
| depth to rock. 
! 
needed=---~{Depth to rock, {Erodes easily, 
{ 
H 
i] 
! 
t 
! 
t 


t 
need ed=-m=-|Complex slope, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 


ls 
t 
| 
! 
| 
Is 
| 
' 
t 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
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TABLE 12.+-WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


shrink-swell. erodes easily.i erodes easily. 


Soil name and | Pond | Embankments, Aquifer-fed | Drainage Terraces Grassed 
map symbol t reservoir | dikes, and excavated t { and waterways 
! areas t levees ponds t |_ diversions 
i] | i ! 
t t t t 
Alford: t H H ! 
Hickory part---| Slopew--------= {Low strength, No water------- {Not needed-n--- {Slope, Slope, 
{ t shrink~swell. t { erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
| | I | 
1999D3: i | | | 
Alford part---=<|Seepagewncneee={Low strength, No Watereennwea=({Not needed=---=/Complex slope, {Erodes easily. 
| | erodes easily. t | erodes easily. 
Hickory part--=|Slopew--nsceeee!Low strength, No waterenaneee | NOt needed-~--- (Slope, Slope, 
H 
\ 
t 


| 
1 ' 
! ! 
! H 
! | 
! | 
I | 
H | 
| | 
t t 
| | 
{ t 
i t i 
I ! t t 
Hickory: | I ! H 
19998: | | ! 
Hickory part---|Slope~--<—= w--={Low strength, [No water~---.—= {Not needed----< {Slope, iSlope, 
| shrink-swell. erodes easily | erodes easily. 
t t 1 
pe WALEraemmmmmm {NOL NCCI Ed mame { 
1 
t 
| | 
t i) 
H i 
| H 
! H 
| i 
i I 
| H 
! H 
! | 
d i 
| t 
| | 
aL 


Alford parte---|Seepage-------- {Low strength, Complex slope, 


| | erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 
erodes easily. 


i 


i 
i ! 
1999B3: | t | 

Hickory partq«-=[SlOp@-wenencene|Low strength, NO wWate@rwwnnmee {Not needed----»/Slope, Slope, 
! shrink-swell, ! erodes easily.{ erodes easily. 
1 
t t 

Alford part--=+| Seepag ero {Low strength, No wateren--= “- Erodes easily. 
! 


t ! erodes easily. erodes easily. 

! i 

Mine dump: H i 
M.D. | 

| i 

Quarry: H ! 

Qu. ! t 


ee ae a 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
2Rock outcrop part not evaluated. 


| 
| 
1 
t 
! 
! 
: 
i 
{ 
{ 
Not needed------ {Complex slope, 
i 
t 
! 
1 
H 
i 
{ 
' 
{ 
i 


[The symbol < means less than and > means more than. 


Soil 
map 


name and 
symbol 


Hoyleton: 


3A, 


Hickory: 
8E, 8E3 


Wynoose: 
J 2mm mm ree 


Bluford: 
13A, 13 


Darwin: 
71, 


F71, 


ne 


B oon va on eos oe ov oe 


W71 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


Classification |Frag- 


| { | 

{Depth} USDA texture | {ments 
{ | Unified | AASHTO { > 3 

inches 

[In | I { 1 Pet 

| { i H H 

{| O-19{Silt loam-----—- ICL=ML, CLIA-4, A-61 0 

[19-46/Silty clay loam,{CL, cH !A-7 ! oo 

! | silty elay. | 

146-60{Silt loam, loam, {CL {A-6, A-71 0 

| { clay loam. H H i 

! { { t ! 

{ { { ! 

1 O-8 ISilt loamee----- ICLeML, CLIA=6, An4} 0-5 

1 8-47 [Clay loamqnq--—-- [CL 1A=-6, A=7] 0-5 

147-60]Clay loam, sandy|CL-ML, CL{A-4, A-61 0-5 

| | loam, loam. i { 

I | t H i 

| { t | H 

{ O-14/Si1¢ loam------— {CL=ML, CLIA-4, A-6] 0 

[14-32{Silty clay, {CL 1A-7, A-6f 0 

| | clay, silty ! H i 

| | clay loam. It i i 

132-58]Silty clay loam, {CL, CL=ML{[A-6, A-4] 0 

i | silt loam. i 

ae 60{Clay loam, loam ich [A-6, aa 0-10 
t 

I | I 

| 0-18 {SELLE Loamqnnmreme icL, CL=ML{[A+6, A=4f 0 

118-46]Silty clay loam, {CL tA-7, A-61 0 

| | silty clay. t H 

[46-60/Silt loam, loam,{CL=ML, CL{A-6, A-4} 0-5 

! | clay loam. H H H 

| | { | I 

! | ! { H 

| 0-7 ]Silt loam---.--.~ ICL, CL-ML]A-6 { oO 

| 7-27{/Silty clay loam, {CL [A-6, A-7{ 0 

| { silt loam. i i { 

127-60|Silty clay loam, ICL, CL=ML{A-4, n°) 

| ! silt loam, H | A-6 t 

i { loam. ' 1 A-7 { 

I | { i ! 

[ 0-7 [Silty clay loam |CL {A-6, A-7} 0 

| 7-27{Silty clay loam, {CL 1aA-6, A-71 0 

! | silt loam. | ! i 

127-60|Silty clay loam,}CL, CL~ML[A-4, ! oo 

| | silt loam, | | A-6, | 

! | loam I | A-7 ! 

i { | i H 

! | | t ! 

| O-11{Silty clay------ {CH {a-7 1 0 

[11"48]Silty clay, clay|CH [A-7 on) 

148-60{Silty clay loam,!CL, CH {A-7, A-6/ 0 

| | silty clay. | 

f O-11{Silt loam--+-.-- IML, CL, [fA=4, A-6f 0 

I } CL-ML } H 

[11-48]Silty clay, clay|CH tA~7 t 0 

{48-60{Silty clay loam, |CL, CH {Am7, A-6{ 0 

| | silty clay. ! | { 

| | ! ! I 

| { I H i 

| O-15{Silt Loam—--——-—= ICL, CL=ML{[A=-4, A=6{ 0 

115-54{Silty clay, 1CH [A=7 | 0 

! i clay, silty I I i 

| clay loam. | H H 

154-60{Silty clay loam,|CL, CH {A-7 to 

! { silty clay, { i ! 

H i clay. | ! H 

i { ! H t 

! { | { ! 

el ee ee {cH 1A-7 on) 

| yn a silty clay{CH al | 0) 


1 
t 
| 
' 
4 
t 
| 
t 
t 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Percentage passing ] 


171 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated] 


' 
t 
sieve number-- eee | Plas- 
{ limit | ticity 
4 4 00 | index 

{ | { {Pet | 

{ { I { ! 

100 { 100 |{95-1001{90-100} 25-35 [| 5=15 

100 100 een a a 40-55 20-30 

100 = a -100180- 95 30-45 15-25 
i 

i i { { { 

{ i H { | 
95=100190~100{90-100{85~95 | 20435 | 5-15 
95-100] 90~100180—95 [75-90 | 30-50 | 15-30 
es ee ee 20-40 | 5-20 

i i { ! 

{ H i | ! 

100 195-100}90~ 100} 75-95 | 20-35 | 5-15 
100 ee 100190 1001 80-95 30-50 15-30 
{ ! i { i 
100 cesta eet ere 25-40 H 5-15 

1 
100 nee postal feck 20-45 10-25 
{ l { l | 
100 $95-100{95-100!85-100] 20-35 | 5-15 
100 le ec a 30-45 | 10-25 
2 t 1 
100 aoe EIROGIOG Te=ae 25-40 H 5-20 
t 
| { i | { 
! H H | | 
100 {95~100]95-100{85~100] 25-40 | 5-15 
100 | 100 poem 30-45 | 15-25 
100 sea as eas | 20-45 5-20 
! 

i ! t { ! 

I ! i i ! 

100 { 100 {95- 100195~100] 30-50 | 15-30 

100 100 i 100{ 195- ee 30-45 | 15-25 

100 aa ‘mol a0: 100/70- 90 20-45 | 5-20 
H t 

H H H H ! 

| H | | i 

i i { H t 

100 {| 100 {| 100 [95-100] 50-85 | 30-55 
100 «=| 100 { 100 }95-100] 50-85 | 30-55 
100 100 ies ieee de 35-70 20-45 
t t 
H i i i t 
100 100 ag a 20-35 3-15 
100 «6 100 «| 100 ¢95-100} 50-85 | 30-55 
100 | 100 eis a 35-70 { 20-45 
t 

! H H I | 

! H i I { 

100 $ 100 {95-100{90=100} 25-40 | 5-15 
100 a ee 50-80 30-55 
£ 

H t H i H 

100 100 anti tae 40-60 20-40 

I I I | t 

{ t I i { 

I I i H H 

100 | 100 { 100 {95-100f 54-70 { 33-45 
100 H 100 100 | 50-70 l 30-45 
. t t 


alae | 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Colp: 
122A, 
122C2, 


Alvin; 
131B, 


Camden: 
134A, 
134C2, 


Gorham: 


16 2m mnnn 


Stoy 
ieuA, 


12282, 


122D 


131C€3, 


134B2, 


134C3, 


164B, 


164C2— 


131E~ 


134D 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS-=-Continued 


Classification |Frag- | 
| 


{ { ! 
Peer USDA texture [ments | 


Unified | AASHTO | > 3 
! linches 

i . iw 
| O-7 [Silt loame-nwnn [cL [A-4, A-~6{ 0 
| 7-31[Silt loam-------] CL [A-4, Aw6] 0 
131-60|Stratified sand |ML, CL, [A«2, | 0 | 
i {| to silty clay. | SM, SC | AW4, | 
| { ! 1 An6 { ! 
! | ! | | | 
i | { I t 
| 0-25]Silt loam------= ICL-ML, CLIA-4, A-6] 0 
{25-61]Silty clay loam [CL {A=-7, A-6[ 0 
161-66|Stratified Loamy|SM, ML, [fA~2, an) 
| | fine sand to I CLs sc 1 A-4, | | 
i | silty clay. { [ A-6, | 
| | | | Ax7 | | 
| | | | | | 
I | I { { i 
! | t { I ! 
1 0-12{Silt loam------- ICL=ML, CLIA-4, A-6{ 0 | 
112-60}Silty clay loam,|CL, CH |A-7 io | 
| | clay, silty i 1 | 
I | clay. ! H i i 
t | i | | H 
| O-12]Silty clay loam [CL [A-7, A-6] 0 
{12-60{Silty clay loam,|CL, CH [A=7 | 0 | 
| [ clay, silty I i 
| 1 clay. | i i | 
t I ! I { | 
i i H t ! 
| O-11{Very fine sandy |SM, ML {A-4, A=-21 0 Hi 
I t loam. ! H H ! 
111-38]Very fine sandy [SC, CL, [A-4, an) ! 
| | loam, sandy [| SM, ML | A-6, | i 
! | loam, sandy [ An2 | 
| {| clay loam. | H { 
138-60]Stratified sandy|SP-SM, [A-2, A-3] 0-5 | 
t | loam to fine { SM, SP } ! H 
| | sand. | H ! ! 
{ { | t { { 
{ | H i | 
1 0-11]Silt loam------- ICL, CL=ML]A-4, A-6] 0 
111-36]Silty clay loam [CL [A-6, A=7T{ 0 
136-50]Sandy clay loam,/CL, SC, [Aw4, Aw6] 0 ! 
{ | loam, silty | CL=ML, | | 
| | clay loam. { SMSC Hi { ! 
150-60{Stratified loamy|SM, SC, [!A-2, 10-5 } 
! [ sand to silt | ML, cL [ AR4, { 
{ [ loam. I { A-6 ! 
t t ! I i H 
! | ! t I ! 
i ! ! i t i 
| 0-9 [Silt loam------- ICL, CL-ML/A-4, A-6} 0 | 
1 g-7 {Silty clay loam, |CL 'a-6, An7T! 0 
| { clay loam. | H | H 
147-60{Sandy loam, ISM, SC, [A~2, tf o 4} 
{ | loam, silt 1 ML, CL { Aw4, t H 
| ! loam. i 1 A-6 { { 
| ! ! ! t I 
H i | I H | 
| O=13{/Silty clay loam [CL [A-6, Aw7{L 0 
113-39 {Silty clay Seen Ch }A-6, A-71 0 
| { silty clay, H | | 
t | clay loam. H ! i 
139-60{Stratified sandy!SM, 1A=2, A-41 0 
| [ clay loam to | SP=SM, | I 
t [| loamy sand. { SC, H I i 
! H 1 SM-sc | | { 
H | I t { i 
H { ! H | | 
{ Om T4{ SLL t Lodma—anenn IML, CL [A-4, A-6} 0 
114-56/Silty clay loam |CL, CH {A-7 a) 
ee cs aa LOAM nn mewn cL ee ae 0 


Percentage passing 


95~ ic a 


i 
aleve numbers<___|Liguid | Plas- 
{ ! { limit | ticity 
of 40 200 | of index 
ee Oe a 
‘ 
100 | 100 [95-100}90-100] 27434 | 8-12 
100 | 100 195=100190~ 100{ 27-34 | 8-12 
100 100 190= 100 | 30 90 20-39 NP-15 
{ i 
{ | ! | ! 
{ { { { { 
{ { | | ! 
100 | 100 [95+100}90-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
100 | 100 [95~100/90~100; 35-50 | 15-30 
100 190 100|55= ~98 ao <45 NP=25 
t { 
| { | i ! 
| { { { t 
| { H { I 
| | | 
t t 
100 «=| 100 [(95-100]90~ 100| 25-35 | 5-15 
100 | 100 i ue. ba 40-65 20-45 
{ | { | { 
i | | | 
ioc =} 100 195=100190— 100{ 30-48 | 15-25 
100 | 100 haa 100195-100 | 40-65 | 20-45 
3 | t 
| | H { ! 
i | H H H 
H | | { | 
100 | 100 ie -95 130-60 <25 | NP-4 
4 % 
100 100 ae ~100{20~ 80 | 15-38 | NP=13 
H 
| { { | i 
i | ! | t 
95~100190~ oe =95 | 435 H <20 NP~4 
t : 
{ { | H | 
{ { | | | 
H | | | ! 
too «=6f 100) ={95— 100}85~ 100] 22-35 | 5=15 
100 =| 100 {$90-100}80-100} 35-45 | 15-24 
ee ee =95 pee -80 | 20-40 6-17 
! t 
I i ! H ! 
90-100180-95 fie =90 130-60 | <30 NP~15 
! t 
{ | i i i 
I | t { | 
! { I i I 
i i ! t ! 
100 $95=100{90-100}80-95 | 25-35 | 5015 
cle i uae aaa | 35045 | 15-25 
t 
ein ilies ee 130-80 <35 NP=15 
t 
! I t { | 
t | ! ! i 
i | H | I 
100 [95=100/90~100}70-90 | 35-50 | 15=25 
100 195=100190-100175-90 ! 35-50 { 15-30 
t { t { 
! H ' | { 
100 165-90 [55- ~80 pee t <30 NP~10 
t t t 
H I { H ! 
I t ! H ! 
! i H H I 
! i H { ! 
100 { 100 [95~100}90~-100! 23-33 | 3-14 
100 | 100 {95~ 100190- 100} H4n55 | 21-32 
100 | 100 | 31-43 13424 


100! 
i 
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TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


! ~|_ Classification |Frag~ | Percentage passing t H 
Soil name and lee USDA texture | Iments | sieve number-- {Liquid | Plas~ 
map symbol ! | { Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | ! { t { limit | ticity 
i linches 4 l (a) 4 H | index 
i In | { t | Pet } i | f I ! 
Weir: | | | ! | H i H i H 

165 mn ern een | 0+13{/Silt loam-----.- |CL=ML, CL{A-4, A-6] O | 100 } 100 [95-100}90-100} 23-35 | 6-17 
113-52]Silty clay loam [CL [Am7, Aw6{ 0 [| 100 [{ 100 [95~100}90—-100] 35-50 | 15-29 
pe ee Lloamm-n-- 0 [And, a 0 | 100 i 100 ‘ead eels! 22=30 9-16 

t t t t 5 
Dupo t ! | | ! | t | t ! H 

18.0 vase nae sore na eat nee ne i 0-7 [Silt loam-~--~-~ IML, CL, |[A=4, A-6! 0 {| 100 { 100 | 100 {95-1001 20-35 | 1-15 
| I | CL-ML} | | | H i i ! 

{ 7-29{Silt loam-~----~ IML, CL, [A-4, A-6} 0 | 100 }| 100 } 100 [95-100] 20-35 [ 5-15 

I ! { CL-ML } t i H H H i i 

129-60|Silty clay, ICL, CH |{A-7, A-6} 0 | 100 ! 100 } 100 {98-1001 35-55 | 15~+30 

i | clay, silty | H | | | | ! | 

i | clay loam. | H ! t H H | | ! 

| ! I ! t I ! ! i i I 
Sexton: ! | H i I I H H ! 

208 nm nn nn ee | 0-15[Silt loam-~~---- ICL-ML, CLIA=4, A~6} 0 {| 100 {| 100 {95-100!90-100! 25-40 | 6-17 
{15-42}Silty clay loam [CL [A-7, A-6[ 0 1 100 { 100 {95~100!90-100}] 35-50 | 15-28 
142~-60|Stratified sandy{ML, CL, {A-4, 1 O | 100 {90-100}60-90 {25-90 | 3-40 | NP~25 
! | loam to silty {| SM, SC | A-2, i | i H H H 
! | clay loam. ! 1 A-6 ! | t H H H 
! { i | H | t H ! H t 

Hosmer: ! i i t ! ! i H H H 

214B, 274C2, 214D2] 0-9 [Silt loam------- ICL, CL=ML{A-4, A-6} 0 { 100 [{ 100 {90+ 100}80- 100} 25-35 | 5-15 
1 9-25}Silt loam, silty{CL, CL-MLIA-4, A-6f © | 100 { 100 $90=100!80-100! 25=35 | 5815 
| { clay loam, | | t | t H H } 
lal a cae loan------- ae Chant sets ar ft) 100 { 100 ead it EU 25-35 { 5-15 

t t 3 

214C3, 214D3----~~ 1 0-9 [Silt loam------- ICL, CL-MLIA-4, A-6} © | 100 { 100 190-100180-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
} 9-25{/Silt loam, silty{CL, CL-ML]A-4, A~6! 0 | 100 { 100 {90-100!80~ 25-35 | 5-15 
i | clay loam. | t | t i | 
[ee oe loam------- me CL=-MLIA=4, 7 0 100 H 100 190- 1001 80~ 100 25-35 5-15 

! iP t 
St. Charles: ! | | | i | i I i i 

24 3 Ben rm en ene ee cae a ew on nasa ne | O-10{/Silt loam~------ [CL-ML, CL{A-4, A-6] 0 1 100 [| 100 [95-100{95-100{ 20-35 | 5=15 
110-55{Silty clay loam,]CL 1A-6 f O } 100 } 100 {[95=100190-100{ 25-40 | 10-25 
| | silt loam. | | | H | | ! i ! 
155-60[Stratified silt IML, SC, [A-2, A-4} 0-5 {90+100/80-90 {60-90 [30-70 | <25 {| 3-10 
i | loam to sandy {| SM, cL | | I | ! H ! 

H ! loam. | ! | | | i i { { 

I | ! | H H ! i | ! | 

Alford: H t H ! t t H H ! i I 
308B2, 308C2, ! | { ! t ! I ! H ! 

308D2, 308E,° 308G-{ 0-8 {Silt loam~~~-~~~ ICL, CL-ML/A-4, A-~61 0 1 100 | 100 {$90-100170~100! 25-40 {| 5-15 
| 8-52{Silty clay loam {CL [A-6, A=-7{ © {| 100 { 100 {90-100!80-100! 30-50 | 15-30 
‘aon 601Silt LOAM mame aes a alle as 0 | 100 i 100 ey oe 25-40 5-15 

t i i i t 
308C3, 308D3, I { { { { t ! i ! i { 

OBE 3am eee eee eee | 0-8 {Silty clay loam [CL {A~-6, Aw7{ 0 { 100 } 100 {[90-100{80-100] 30-50 { 15~30 
| 8-52{Silty clay loam {CL [A=6, Aw7] 0 { 100 | 100 {90-100}]80-100} 30-50 { 15-30 
ee eo ieatt Loame-a--— eh ee An6| 0) 100 | 100 (eee a 25-40 | 5-15 

t t i. 
Haymond H { H | H i | I I i i 

33 lwanunwccedcwcne { 0-8 |Silt loam-----.~ IML AW4 fo | 100 | veo 190-100180-90 | 27-36 | 4=10 
| 8-321Silt loam------~ 1ML tA=4 { o | 100 } 100 {90-100{80-90 | 27-36 {| 4-10 
penne loam------~ ta oo 0) ae 109/90 1001 80- 100165-90 27-36 1 4-10 

i i 
Wakeland: ! t H t { I ! H t i 

Ck ee 1 0-13{Silt loam--.-~-- ICL, ML f{A~4 1 Oo {| 100 [ 100 [90+100}80-90 | 27-36 | 4-10 

ee aa loam------= ae ML on ) 100 100 us aad H 27-36 410 
! t t { 
Birds ! | I | | ! i | i { 

33 Yves rate ee om on on on mse ne 1 0-7 [Silt loam~.-.-.- iCL {Aw4, A~6] 0 [ 100 [95— 100190- 100 | 80— 100} 24-34 | B15 

| 7-60 {Silt loam------- ve ety A-61 0 i 100 195- 100190- =100| 80- 1001 24—34 | 8-15 
t i) q 3 t | t t 
Hurst: ! ! ! ! H { I | t i ! 

338A, 338B2~------ | 0-20{Silt loam--.---- ICL, CL-ML}A-4, A-6{ 0 | 100 | 100 {95-100/90-100] 24-35 | 6-14 

120-60!Silty clay, ICH, CL {A-7 1 ao |} 100 } 100 [95-100!90-100! 30-45 | 15-25 
| clay, silty I i { i ! { ! ! | 
t ! H H | ! ! i 
! I H ! ! i I | 


' 
t 
| | clay loam. ! 
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I 
Soil name and {| USDA texture | { {ments | qiheve 2 ele ee ae ! 
map symbol ! | { Unified. | AASHTO {| > 3 t i limit | 
__ er oe jinches}| 4 ju 4O te 
| In | | I [ Pet | | t | t ! 
Cairo { ! ! t i ! { i | H 
59 Oem em on va esa oe om nn sn a | 0-36{Silty clay------ {CH {A~7 an) { 100 { 100 {95-100!90-100] 51-80 } 
136-60{Sandy loam, ISM, SC, [A=2, Am4! 0 | 100 [65~100]50-80 $15-45 | 15-30 | 
| { loamy fine | SM-SC I ! H ! ! ! i 
i | sand, fine i ! i i ! | { | 
t | sand. i { i i ! | ! | | 
i H H H | | | ! I l I 
Medway: | { | i i I I I H | 
682, FES 2_mm mm ncnn t O-17{Silty clay loam [CL [A=4, en) 1 100 {| 100 $90-100{70-80 | 35-50 
! i | { A-6, | | I t t i ! 
H H ! | A-7 i | H I t i | 
{17+36{Loam, silt loam,{ML, CL {A@4, { 0 |95-100180-95 |75-90 {70-90 | 20-48 | 
{ { silty clay i { a-6, | | H | H ! 
| 1 loam. i | A=7 | I H ! ! ! | 
136-60{Loam, sandy IML, CL, [A=4, Ae2} 0 [80-95 [70-90 [40+70 130-60 | <30 | 
! | loam, gravelly | SM I ! i | i { H 
\ ! loam. { H I I { I i ! 
{ ! | | ! I i I I I t 
Banlic: | ! ! H ! H H i | 
ey | 0-17}Silt loam------- ae CL; U 4 | ) | 100 [aoe 100190~100]80-95 21-29 
CL-ML t 
117-50{Silt loam------~ (ML, fA- f 0 |} 100 [95-100{90-100}80-95 | 22-32 } 
| | CL-ML, | i | i | i | t 
| ! | CL | | | | | { | 
150-60}Silt loam------~ IML, }A-4 f oO | 100 [95- ist dee 100/80-95 | 22-32 
i H | CL=ML, | H H ! | | i 
H ! | Cb | | | H | | | I 
I i | | | ! ! I I ! ! 
Orthents, silty: | | | ! H I ! i t i 
B01 nw we ne we on ne a 1 0-60} Variable--+-..-— ICL, ML [A-6, i 0 { 100 |] 100 [90-100f80-100{ 30-47 { 
{ | f AnH, | i H t t ! 
H i | | A-7 H | | | | I { 
! I { I | i I H i ! { 
Orthents, loamy: |} I | H H | ! t ! ! 
802C, 802G-------- | ae ML bari a oe =95 hs “95 [Maz eee 25-45 
A-6, 
i ! | | A=T7 ! H H I | I { 
i | I | | | t I | ! { 
Orthents, clayey: | ! H H H t ! t i i i 
805 nnn ene | 0-60| Variable ween a eg “7 | ) ! 100 100 | 100 eames 50-80 | 
. t t t 
Hosmer: I t I H H { | | ! | 
1850D: H t H t | ! | | | t | 
Hosmer part---«- 1 0-9 [Silt loam----.-~ ICL, CL=MLIA=4, Aw6] 0 1 100 { 100 |90-100/80-100} 25-35 
[ 9-25{Silt loam, silty!CL, CL=ML/A-4, A-~6] 0 { 100 | 100 [90-100/80~100! 25-35 { 
| | elay loam. | H I ! t t ! 
[eas Bhatt LOAM annem nee ae Cui iets Ae 100 100 penal ter 25-35 
Hickory parte----] 0-8 {Silt loam-+----~ ICL=ML, CL{A=6, A=4] 0-5 [95-100190-100!90=100/85-95 | 20+35 | 
{ 8-47[Clay loam------- ICL {A= 6, A+7] 0-5 [95-100!90-100!80-95 {75-90 | 30-50 | 
147-60!/Clay loam, sandy {CL-ML, CLIA- 4, A-6] 0-5 [85- igi eee 95 180-95 160- 80 | 20-40 | 
! | loam, loam. H { | | | 
! { i | | l | i | 
1850D3: | | H | { | ! | I | 
Hosmer partean-=- 1 0-9 [Silt loame--nnan ICL, CLeML{[A-4, Aw6{ O [| 100 { 100 [90+100/80-100} 25-35 | 
| 9-25{/Silt loam, silty!CL, CL=ML{A-4, A=~6{ 0 {| 100 | 100 {!90-100}80-100} 25-35 } 
H 1 clay loam. H | l t t I ! 
|25~ a loam---~--- ae a a 0 100 100 [90- ee a 100| 25-35 { 
i t d 
Hickory part----] 0-8 {Clay loam-----.- ICL {A-6, A-7] 0-5 [95 100/90- 100{80-95 [75-90 | 30-50 | 
{ 8-47} Clay loam------- ICL 1A-6, A~7] 0-5 195~-100/90~ 100180- 95 175-90 | 30-50 | 
147-60!Clay loam, sandy[CL-ML, CLIA-4, A-6} 0-5 {85- 100 | 85~ 95 |80~ 95 | 60- 80 | 20-40 } 
i | loam, loam. ! I H { ! ! | 
I { ! | { | | H I | i 
Hickory: | { | | { ! { { ! ! 
1B50E: | | | | i { | { H ! 
Hickory part----] 0-8 [Silt loamen-am00-= [CL=ML, CL}A=6, A-4} 0-5  $95-100190-100190-100/85-95 | 20-35 | 
| 8-47|Clay loam------- fcL fA-6, A=71 0-5 {[95+100190-100!/80-95 175-90 | 30-50 | 
pe 601 Clay loam, sandy|CL=ML, payee aA, ae 0-5 160-80 20-40 
t . 
I { H H I i ! 
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{Depth 


loam, loam. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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85- ee =95 |80~ 95 
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3-10 
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TABLE 13.+-ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS~~Continued 


lay loam, uae -ML, CL 


85-100185-95 [80-95 160-80 
loam, loam ! 


H i 
i ! I 


| { {__ Classification [|Frag- | Percentage passing 
Soil name and {Depth} USDA texture | ! iments | _ sieve number-=-  fLiquid | Plage 
map symbol } | | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | { { t limit | ticity 
tt nee! to ot 200 tnd ex 
{In | I | [ Pet | { I i f Pet | 
Hickory: | | t { ! l { { i { ! 
Hosmer part----- | 0-9 [Silt loam-----~~ ICL, CL=ML{A-4, A-61 0 {100 |} 100 [90-100{80-100{ 25-35 | 5-15 
| 9=25{/Silt loam, silty[CL, CL-ML{A-4, A~6{ © | 100 [ 100 {90~100[80-100} 25-35 ! 5-15 
| | clay loam. | ! H | | H ! t 
ee east? loam~-----~ ae CL- aula -4, ae 0 100 100 amined | 25-35 5-15 
185083: | | | i | l | l H 
Hickory parte---/ 0-8 {Clay loam-<--0— {CL 1A~6, A=7/ 0-5 [95=100190-100180-95 175-90 | 30-50 | 15-30 
1 8-47{ Clay loameneece- {CL 1A-6, A=7} 0-5 {95-100190-100180~95 |75-90 | 30-50 | 15~30 
[4T— 60| Clay loam, sandy) he ML, CLIA-4, A-6] 0-5 {85-100185-95 [80-95 [60-80 | 20-40 | 5-=20 
Oe ean i Oe ig en ee 
i! 
Hosmer part----- | O-9 [Silt loam----~.-- ICL, CL=ML{A-4, A-6{ 0 | 100 | 100 [90-100{80-100} 25-35 } 5-15 
| 9-25]Silt loam, silty|CL, CL-ML{A-4, A-61 0 | 100 | 100 {[90~100!80-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
| ! clay loam. | i | I { i i | 
Pee aa Lloamnnnn-a- ICL, ore ti aa 0 | 100 100 [anne yeoste 25-35 5-15 
t t 
Alford: | | | I ! H | I ! | | 
1852E: { i i i | ! i I | i { 
Alford parte. | 048 [Silt loam-~-—.w- ICL, CLeML]A-4, A-6{ 0 {100 {| 100 {[90-100170-100] 25-40 | 5-15 
| 8-52}Silty clay loam {CL 1A-6, A-7{ 0 { 100 { 100 {90-100180~100} 30-50 | 15-30 
pe oe musi lik’ ile as 4, A» | ) 100 | 100 jepeteelno=taa) 25-40 | 5-15 
t 
Wellston parte-=] 0-6 [Silt loam-w-2n<00 IML Pe 4 { 0 195-100190-100185-100170-95 | 25-35 | 3-10 
| 6-4O}Silt loam, sisi Wag CL=MLIA-6, A-4] 0-5 [75-100170-100160-95 [60-90 | 25-40 | 520 
I | clay loam. ! i I i { 
140-50/Silt loam, loam, bees ML, fA-4, A=6| 0-10 [65-90 165-90 {60-90 [40-65 | 20-35 | 5-15 
| | gravelly loam. { CL, Sc, t | { | ! | | | 
| i | sM-sc } i | I | | | ! 
| 50 |Unweathered tee te er 
| ! bedrock. | I { | | | | | ! 
| l | I I ! | ! i | H 
18526: | I | | ! t I ! ! ! I 
Alford partew--=] 0-8 [Silt loamees—--=/CL, CLeML[A=4, A=6{ 0 | 100 | 100 [90-100!70~100} 25-40 | 5-15 
| 8-52!Silty clay loam [CL [A-6, A-7{ 0 | 100 {| 100 [90-100}80-100} 30-50 | 15-30 
pee loam-----~~ ey CL- anh ie -4, A-61 0 | 100 100 [90- 1001 70~ | 25-40 5-15 
t t 
Wellston part---| 0-6 {Silt loam------~ IML fA-Y { 0 195=100{90=100{85=100} 70-95 | 25-35 | 3+10 
1 6-40]Silt loam, saa a CL=MLI}A=6, Am4] 0-5 [75-100]70-100!60+-95 160-90 | 25-40 | 5-20 
H | clay loam. ! ! ! ! { { i 
140-50/Silt loam, loam, ICLeML, [A=4, Aw6{ 0-10 [65-90 [65-90 [60-90 |40-65 | 20-35 | 5-15 
H | gravelly loam. | CL, Sc, | { | t I I { 
! | i sM-sc | | | l ! i H { | 
{50 [Unweathered tee a rr 
H ! bedrock. i i { | I t { | I 
t ! i I | | | { | | | 
Ava: t ! ! { | | { { { | 
1929C3: l | | H H | | | | | 
AVa Partennnennn | 0-7 [Silty clay loam [CL [A-6, A-7/ 0 | 100 | 100 |]95~ Pee 100] 30-50 | 15-30 
{ 7+27[Silty clay loam, {CL {A-6, A-7{ 0 { 100 | 100 [95~100195~100] 30-45 | 15=25 
H | silt loam. { H | | { { { | 
127-60!Silty clay loam, ieee CL-ML]A-4, | | 100 |95-100190-100]70-90 | 20-45 | 5-20 
i ! silt loam, | Aw6, | | | | | | | 
ae es | a Coe oe ee oe ee 
Hickory parten--{ 0-8 |Clay loam------- {CL {A-6, A-7{ 0-5 [95-100190-100/80-95 175-90 | 30-50 | 15-30 
| 8-47[ Clay loam------= ICL [A-6, A=-7{ 0-5 [95=100/90-100]80-95 175-90 | 30-50 | 15-30 
{47-60{Clay loam, sandy|{CL=-ML, CLJA=4, A-6] 0-5 {85~100185-95 {80-95 [60-80 | 20-40 | 5~20 
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- 6olC ae 4, A-6| 0-5 | 20-40 | 5=20 
if t 
! | i H I | t 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Neotoma: 
1977G: 
Neotoma part---- 


Wellston parte«= 


Alford: 


T999D: 
Alford part----< 


Hickory parteqa-. 


1999D3: 
Alford part---.-- 


Hickory part me 


Hiokory: 
1999E: 
Hickory part---- 


Alford part--<-- 
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in 


0-20 
20-30 
30-48 


6 
=2 


9 
=50 


2 
0 


I 
Depth} 


{ 
USDA texture |} 
! 


H 

t 

| ! 
! 

! 


loan, loam. | I 


I 
ilty clay loam [cL 
ilty clay loam [CL 


Ss 
iS} 
Silt loamennenwn= iol, 
c 
c 
Cc 


lay loamn=.nem= | CL 


! 

' 

t 

! 

' 

t 

! 

t 

i 

lay loam-_-<.-=[CL | 
lay loam, sandy{CL=ML, a 
! 

! 

1 


I 
| | 
t 
{Channery loam---{ML, SM, {A-~4 
H ! GM | 
[Channery silt IML, SM, [A=4 
{| loam, channery {| GM | 
| loam, very i | 
| channery silt | | 
| loam. | | 
[Very flaggy [Gm iA-2, 
| loam, very i { 
| flaggy sandy | | 
| loam, channery } H 
{ silt loam. i i 
{Unweathered wae H 
| bedrock. { 
{Silt loam------- [ML fa-4 
[Silt loam, silty|{CL, CL-ML}]A-6, 
| clay loam. | 
{Silt loam, loam, |]CLML, [Awd, 
{ gravelly loam. | CL, SC, | 
! { SM-sc | 
|Unweathered H oe | 
i bedrock. { | 
! H { 
{ ! l 
H i ! 
[Silt loam-----.-- {CL, CL=MLIA-4, 
[Silty clay loam [CL 1A-6, 
-60/ sit Loamqnnm nm CL, CL=MLI{A-4, 
[Silt Loammwmcwn=|CL=ML, CLIA-6, 
{Clay loam----- «+{CL [A-6, 
{Clay loam, sandy!CL-ML, CLIA- 4, 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
I 
I 
H 
H loam, loam. | 
t 
| 
H ! i 
{Silt loam------- ICL=ML, CLIA=6, 
TiClay loaman--«-ma= {CL [A-6, 


O{Clay loam, sandy{CL=ML, CL{A-4, 
| loam, loam. t H 


| i 
tSilt Loama--=-—=/CL, CL=MLIA=4, 
{Silty clay loam {CL {A-6, 
~50/ Sit loam------- (cL, oa ak 

4 


on ?} 


{ Percentage passing ! 


oo0o 


| 
150-80 {50~75 
145.80 [45-70 


5-85 


a WI 


0-80 


5-100190-100{85-100 
-100{70-100{60-95 


eae 
ul 


| 
0 [65-90 {60-90 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


I 
| 
| 
H 
H 
I 190-100}70-1001 
| 190-100]80-100} 
H 190~ 100} 70- 100! 
95=100190-100}90=100/85=95 
95=100{90-100180-95 175-90 
85-100{85-95 180-95 |60-80 


i 
i 
I 

{90- 100] 80 100{ 


100 
100 100 {[90-100/80-100} 
100 100 


190-1001 70-1004 
95-100]90-100180-95 |75-90 | 
95~=100[90~—100{ 80-95 [75-90 | 
Pars) fare? 180-95 [60-80 | 
I | | 

| | 

t 

5-100! 90-100190-100{ 85-95 { 
! 

| 

i 

| 

| 

! 


9 
95-100190-100/80-95 175-90 
85-100185-95 |80-95 160-80 


100 100 90+100}70=100 
100 90=100{80-100 
100 100 90-100!170-100 


| 
I 
100 «| 
| 
} 


20-35 
30-50 
20-40 


25-40 
30-50 
25-40 


5-10 
3-10 
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ONS+-Continued 


| { ! a io {Frag- | Percentage passing ! | 
Soil name and {Depth} USDA texture ! H {ments } sieve number-- eee ! Plase 
map symbol H t {| Unified | AASHTO {| > 3 { | i | { limit | ticity 
i H i i finches! 4 [10 | 4o tf 200 ft ndex 
i In } | | {Pet | l | ! { Pet | 
t ! H | H H H ! i H ! 
199953: { H { { \ i ! H H t 
Hickory part---=-{ 0-8 |Clay loam------+ tCL tA-6, A-7] 0-5 195-100} 90~ 100180~95 {75~ 90 | 30-50 {| 15-30 
1 8-47!/Clay loam~-~-+—~ iCL 1a-6, A-7{ 0-5 {$95~-100190-100[80-95 {75-90 | 30-50 | 15-30 
1h7-60!Clay loam, sandy!CL-ML, CLIA-4, A-6] 0-5 [85- 100] 85~ 95 180- 95 160- 80 } 20-40 | 5-20 
H ! loam, loam. : H H I H 
H ! H H i I H i { 
Alford parte---- { 0-8 [Silty clay loam [CL fa-7, A-6} 0 { 100 | 100 |[90- 100180~ 1001 30-50 {| 15-30 
| 8-52{/Silty clay loam [CL {[A-6, A-7{ 0 | 100 {| 100 {90~-100{80-100{ 30-50 { 15-30 
152-601 Silt LoaMm~ wenn ‘oe CL= pans “4, A~61 ie} | 100 100 josie oslenl 25-40 | 5-15 
t i t 
Mine dump: H t { i i H i I H | i 
M.D. i i | | | H I ! H ! H 
i } i t t i t H H I H 
Quarry: i H t i H I t H I ! H 
u H ! ! H t ! H ' i I { 
! ' i 1 , 4 ? 


Ivhis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 
composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 


See mapping unit description for the 
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Absence of an 


The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire profile. 


{The symbol < means less than, 


Dashes indicate that data were not available] 


entry means data were not estimated. 


| Wind 
bility 


__faetors | erodi- 
T 
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5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
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| 
| 
| 
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composition and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
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TABLE 15.<=SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


(The definitions of "flooding" and "water table" in the Glossary explain the terms "brief," "apparent," and 
"perched." The symbol > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not 
a concern] 
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et 
{Potential 
| frost 
action 


High. 


High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
Moderate. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
Moderate. 
High. 
High. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Moderate. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
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Moderate, 
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Itvhis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 


compgst tion and behavior characteristics of the mapping unit. 
2Rock outcrop part not evaluated. 
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192 SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 17.==CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


{An asterisk in the first column indicates a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a description of those 
characteristics of this taxadjunct that are outside the range of the series] 


Soil name H Family or higher taxonomic class 


t 
AL LOL eae ee wnnennne | Fineesilty, mixed, mesic Typie Hapludalfs 
ALVI Nemec cnmeeene| Coarsesloamy, mixed, mesie Typic Hapludalfs 
AVA mmc nnceewanmmmmane | Fineesilty, mixed, mesic Typic Fragiudalfs 


Ban Lic wee ceen me cece ee me mere ceen mee carn on ~{ Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aeric Haplaquepts 
Bel kna pwnnmnnnnnnnnnnennne| Coarse-silty, mixed, acid, mesic Aeric Fluvaquents 
Bird Sawememennmawennnenece} Fineesilty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Fluvaquents 
BLUP Ord 2 cw ese rere re mec nero ew eee «---] Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 


BONNL enmewmecencnennnnenee| Fine-silty, mixed, acid, mesic Typic Fluvaquents 

Booker annwwcnwnennmncennne| Very=fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Vertic Haplaquolls 

BOW re anne nnn mnnwemaen| Clayey over loamy, montmorillonitic, thermic Fluvaquentic Hapludolls 
BUPNSLd Camm amen mnemneme | Loamy-skeletal, mixed, acid, mesie Typic Udifluvents 
8 Calrownaneweeemcneenceneen| Clayey over sandy or sandy-skeletal, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Haplaquolls 
Camden nmaememenawnewwomme! Fine=-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

COP LCE mame | Coarse~silty, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Hapludélls 

COL Down ne ce en on ne ee amo waecenne} Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 

DA Pwd 1 we ere cen cern men soon nee een ene | Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Vertic Haplaquolls 

DUP Own wm neem nmmmmnwn! COarseesilty over clayey, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aquic Udifluvents 
GOPNAM nn mw nnn cme wcememenn| Finessilty, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Haplaquolls 

GOSS wmrmenierem an cmnnmmnwmmanf Clayey-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Paleudalfs 

Hay MO ndaccmnmemnennanneceee? Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Udifluvents 
HiCkOryamecmwnewmmnnmemnan| Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

HOSMEL neem nenwneenccewne| Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typle Fragiudalfs 

HOY LOt on acne nee eee weaeeeenn{ Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Aquollic Hapludalfs 

HUP Stowe n nnn nen neeene | Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Aeric Ochraqualfs 

JACOD~ mewn nnn nn nmmameneme | Very fine, montmorillonitic, acid, mesic Vertic Haplaquepts 
Karnak anwncnnnecremnnnmemn? Pine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, mesic Vertic Haplaquepts 
Fine+«loamy, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Hapludolls 
Loamy=skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Albaqualfs 

Orthents, Beene eal Fineesilty, mixed, mesic Udorthents 

Orthents, loamynn--nw-ene~| Fine=-loamy, mixed, mesic Udorthents 

Orthents, clayey--ememmme| Clayey, montmorillonitic, mesic Udorthents 
PLOPOLIL Sam mm ner en cncncneee | Fine=silty, mixed, acid, mesic Typic Fluvaquents 

RACCOON ween memmeaceneaeen| Fineesilty, mixed, mesic Typic Ochraqualifs 

RAdd lL emwccmwaammanncaceanman| Fineesilty, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludolls 
FSt. Charlesanncnanncnnenen| Fine-gilty, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

SOX LON aman mmcmmcacnnme | Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Ochraqualfs 
Starkgan-nwawecneewmncccnn| Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Aeric Ochraqualfs 


SLOY annem nn emmcmewe | Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 
Wake@land mm aw mnnnnnmenmme}| Coarseesilty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aeric Pluvaquents 
WAP Cw we mw n ce mnmmmmemmmneem! Coarseeloamy, mixed, thermic Fluventic Hapludolls 
WLP amma en ccc wnemnwwaeee! Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Ochraqualfs 


WELL StOnannncnwwececneccee!| Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 
WY N00 SCwammmnnmnnnnnceenen| Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Albaqualfs 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual's income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Scale 1: 190,080 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING SOILS THAT 
FORMED IN ALLUVIUM ON FLOOD PLAINS 


Belknap-Wakeland association: Somewhat poorly drained soils that 
formed in water-laid silty sediment on tributary flood plains 


Darwin-Medway-Cairo association: Very poorly drained to somewhat 
poorly drained soils that formed in water-laid clayey or loamy sediment 
on the flood plain of the Mississippi River 


Jacob-Booker association: Very poorly drained and poorly drained soils 
that formed in water-laid, acid clayey sediment on the flood plain of the 
Mississippi River 

DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL TO MODERATELY STEEP SOILS 
THAT FORMED IN WATER-LAID SEDIMENT ON TERRACES 


Hurst-Colp-St. Charles association: Somewhat poorly drained to well 
drained soils that formed in silty over clayey sediment or in silty sedi- 
ment on terraces 


Alvin-Camden association: Well drained and moderately well drained 
soils that formed in sandy and silty sediment over loamy sediment on 
terraces 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL TO VERY STEEP SOILS THAT FORMED 
IN LOESS, GLACIAL DRIFT, AND MATERIAL THAT WEATHERED FROM 
BEDROCK ON UPLANDS 


Bluford-Ava-Wynoose association: Moderately well drained to poorly 
drained soils that formed in loess or loess and loamy material on uplands 


Hosmer association: Moderately well drained soils that formed in loess 
on uplands 


Hosmer-Wellston association: Moderately well drained and well drained 
soils that formed in loess or loess and material that weathered from bed- 
rock on uplands 


Alford-Wellston association: Well drained soils that formed in loess or 
loess and material that weathered from bedrock on uplands 


Orthents association: Well drained soils that formed in loamy material 
on strip-mine spoil banks 
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R.1W. SECTIONALIZED 
TOWNSHIP 


18/17/16 15|14/13 
Each area outlined on this map consists of 

more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 
Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 
Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 


(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 

(normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


POPC erereererennney 


rerenetne 


JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 
Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 
Wells, oil or gas 


Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


4 134, 
SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 2 = 


ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock Vev eV ve veveNWyYWYW NYY 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


teeeereneensensesreeeesennneeny 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 
Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 
Stony spot, very stony spot 
Mine sink 
Sewage lagoon 


Quarry 


Mine dump 


SYMBOL 


SOIL LEGEND 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Numerical symbols alone or preceding a capital letter represent the soils or miscellaneous areas. The 
capital letter A, B, C, etc. indicates the slope. Symbols without a slope letter indicate the soilis 
level or nearly level. A final number of 2 or 3 in the symbol indicates that the slope is eroded or 
severely eroded. The capital letters ‘‘F'’ or ‘‘W'' preceding the number or a ‘‘ + '’ following a number 


indicate other phases. 


NAME 


Hoyleton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Hoyleton silt loam, 3 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Hickory silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes 

Hickory soils, 15 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hickory silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes 

Wynoose silt loam 

Bluford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Bluford silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 

Ava silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Ava silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Darwin silty clay 

Darwin silt loam 

Darwin silty clay, frequently flooded 

Darwin silty clay, wet 

Okaw silt loam 

Jacob clay 

Jacob clay, wet 

Bonnie silt loam 

Racoon silt loam 

Colp silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Colp silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes, eroded 

Colp silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Colp silty clay loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Colp silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Alvin very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Alvin loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Alvin very fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Starks silt loam 

Camden silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Camden silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes, eroded 

Camden silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Camden silty clay loam, 7 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Camden silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes 

Gorham silty clay loam 

Stoy silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Stoy silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 

Stoy silt loam, 4 to 7 percent slopes, eroded 

Weir silt loam 

Dupo silt loam 

Sexton silt loam 

Hosmer silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Hosmer silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Hosmer silty clay loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hosmer silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded 

Hosmer silty clay loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded 
St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Alford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Alford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


SYMBOL 


308C3 


NAME 


Alford silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Alford silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded 

Alford silty clay loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Alford silty clay loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Alford silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes 

Alford silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes 

Haymond silt loam 

Wakeland silt loam 

Birds silt loam 

Hurst silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Hurst silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Belknap silt loam 

Piopolis silty clay loam 

Piopolis silty clay loam, wet 

Karnak silty clay 

Burnside silt loam 

Coffeen silt loam 

Raddle silt loam 

Ware loam 

Ware sandy loam, frequently flooded 

Booker silty clay 

Booker silty clay, wet 

Urban land 

Bowdre silty clay 

Cairo silty clay 

Medway silty clay loam 

Medway soils, frequently flooded 

Banlic silt loam 

Orthents, silty, sloping 

Orthents, loamy, hilly 

Orthents, loamy, very steep 

Orthents, clayey, sloping 

Hosmer—Hickory silt loams, 12 to 18 percent slopes 
Hosmer—Hickory complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hickory—Hosmer silt loams, 18 to 30 percent slopes 
Hickory—Hosmer complex, 18 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Alford—Wellston silt loams, 15 to 30 percent slopes 
Alford—Wellston silt loams, 30 to 50 percent slopes 
Ava-Hickory complex, 7 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hickory—Ava silt loams, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded 
Goss~Alford complex, 25 to 65 percent slopes 

Neotoma—Rock outcrop complex, 25 to 55 percent slopes 
Neotoma—Wellston complex, 18 to 30 percent slopes 
Neotoma—Wellston complex, 30 to 50 percent slopes 
Alford—Hickory silt loams, 12 to 18 percent slopes 
Alford—Hickory complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hickory—Alford silt loams, 18 to 30 percent slopes 
Hickory—Alford complex, 18 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
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This map is compiled on 1970 aerial photography by the U. S. Department ot Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and coopetating agencies. 
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This map is compiled on 1970 aerial photography by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and Cooperating agencies. 
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